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Cuarrern XXXV. 
LITTLE CARROWAYS. 


RS. CARROWAY was always glad to be up quite early in the 
morning. Butsome few mornings seemed to slip in between 
whiles, when, in accordance with human nature, and its operations in 
the baby-stage, even Lauta Carroway failed to be about the world, 
before the sun himself. Whenever this happened, she was slightly 
cross, from the combat of conscience and self-assertion, which fly at 
one another, worse than any dog and cat. Geraldine knew that her 
mother was put out, if any one of the household durst go down the 
stairs before her. And yet if Geraldine herself held back, and followed 
the example of late minutes, she was sure ‘ to catch it worse,’ as the 
poor child expressed it. 

If any active youth with a very small income (such as an active 
youth is pretty sure to have) wants a good wife, and has the courage 
to set out with one, his proper course is to choose the eldest daughter 
of a numerous family. When the others come thickly, this daughter 
of the house gets worked down into a wonderful perfection of looking 
after others, while she overlooks herself. Such a course is even 
better for her, than to have a stepmother; which also is a goodly 
thing, but sometimes leads to sourness; whereas no girl of any 
decent staple can revolt against her duty to her own good mother, 
and the proud sense of fostering and working for the little ones. 
Now Geraldine was wise in all these ways, and pleased to be called 
the little woman of the house. 

The baby had been troublous in the night, and scant of reason, 
as the rising race can be, even while so immature ; and after being 
up with it, and herself producing a long series of noises—which lead 
to peace, through the born desire of contradiction—the mother fell 
asleep at last, perhaps from simple sympathy; and slept beyond her 
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usual hour. But instead of being grateful for this, she was angry, and 
bitter to anyone awake before her. 

‘I cannot tell why it is,’ she said to Geraldine, who was toasting 
a herring for her brothers and sisters, and enjoying the smell (which 
was all that she would get), ‘ but perpetually now you stand exactly 
like your father. There is every excuse for your father, because he is 
an officer, and has been knocked about, as he always is; but there is no 
excuse for you, miss. Put your heel decently under your dress. If 
we can afford nothing else, we can surely afford to behave well.’ 

The child made no answer, but tucked her heel in, and went on 
toasting nobly, while she counted the waves on the side of the herring, 
where his ribs should have been, if he were not too fat; and she 
mentally divided him into seven pieces, not one of which, alas, would 
be for hungry Geraldine. ‘Tom must have two, after being out all 
night, she was saying to herself; ‘and to grudge him would be 
greedy. But the bit of skin upon the toasting-fork will be for me, I 
am almost sure.’ 

* Geraldine, the least thing you can do, when I speak to you, is 
to answer. This morning you are in a most provoking temper, and 
giving yourself the most intolerable airs. And who gave you leave to 
do your hair like that? One would fancy that you were some rising 
court-beauty, or a child of the nobility at the very least, instead of a 
plain little thing that has to work, or at any rate that ought to 
work, to help its poor mother! Oh, now you are going to cry, I sup- 
pose. Let me see a tear, and you shall go to bed again.’ 

‘Oh, mother, mother, now, what do you think has happened ?’ little 
' ‘Tom shouted, as he rushed in from the beach. ‘ Father has caught all 
the smugglers, every one; and the “ Royal George” is coming home 
before a spanking breeze, with three boats behind her, and they can’t 
be all ours; and one of them must belong to Robin Lyth himself ; 
and I would almost bet a penny they have been and shot him, 
though everybody said that he never could be shot. Jerry, come and 
look; never mind the old fish. I never did see such a sight in all 
my life. They have got the jib-sail on him, so he must be dead at 
last; and instead of half-a-crown, Iam sure to get a guinea. Come 
along, Jerry, and perhaps I'll give you some of it.’ 

‘Tommy,’ said his mother, ‘you are always so impetuous! I 
never will believe in such good luck until I see it. But you have been 
a wonderfully good, brave boy; and your father may thank you for 
whatever he has done. I shall not allow Geraldine to go, for she 
is not a good child this morning. And of course I cannot go myself, 
for your father will come home absolutely starving. And it would 
not be right for the little ones to go, if things are at all as you sup- 
pose. Now if I let you go yourself, you are not to go beyond the flag- 
staff. Keep far away from the voats, remember; unless your father 
calls for you, to run on any errand. All the rest of you go in here, 
with your bread and milk, and wait until I call you,’ 

Mrs. Carroway locked all the little ones, in a room from which 
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they could see nothing of the beach, with orders to Cissy, the next 
girl, to feed them, and keep them all quiet, till she came again. But 
while she was busy, with a very lively stir, to fetch out whatever 
could be found of fatness, or grease, that could be hoped to turn to 
gravy in the pan—for Carroway, being so lean, loved fat, and to put 
a fish before him was an insult to his bones—just at the moment 
when she had struck oil, in the shape of a very fat chop, from forth a 
stew, which had beaten all the children by stearine imertia—then 
at this moment, when she was rejoicing, the latch of the door clicked, 
and a man came in. 

* Whoever you are, you seem to me to make yourself very much at 
home,’ the lady said sharply, without turning round, because she 
supposed it to be a well-accustomed enemy, armed with that odious 
‘little bill.’ The intruder made no answer, and she turned to rate 
him thoroughly ; but the petulance of her eyes drew back before the 
sad stern gaze of his. ‘Who are you, and what do you want?’ she 
asked, with a yellow dish in one hand, and a frying-pan in the other, 
‘ Geraldine, come here; that man looks wild.’ 

Her visitor did look wild enough, but without any menace in his 
sorrowful dark eyes. ‘Can’t the man speak?’ she cried. ‘Are you 
mad or starving? We are not very rich, but we can give you bread, 
poor fellow. Captain Carroway will be at home directly, and he will 
see what can be done for you.’ 

‘Have you not heard of the thing that has been done?’ the 
young man asked her, word by word, and staying himself with one 
hand upon the dresser, because he was trembling dreadfully. 

‘ Yes, I have heard of it all. They have shot the smuggler, Robin 
Lyth, at last. I am very sorry for him. But it was needful, and 
he had no family.’ 

‘Lady, I am Robin Lyth. I have not been shot, nor even shot 
at. The man that has been shot, I know not how, instead of me, was 
—was somebody quite different. With all my heart, I wish it had 
been me; and no more trouble.’ 

He looked at the mother and the little girl, and sobbed, and fell 
upon a salting stool, which was to have been used that morning. 
Then, while Mrs. Carroway stood bewildered, Geraldine ran up to 
him, and took his hand, and said, ‘Don’t ery. My papa says that 
men never cry. And I am soglad that you were not shot.’ 

‘See me kiss her,’ said Robin Lyth, as he laid his lips upon the 
child’s fair forehead. ‘If I had done it; could I do that? Darling, 
you will remember this. Madam, I am hunted like a mad dog, and 
shall be hanged to your flagstaff, if Iam caught. I am here to tell 
you that, as God looks down from heaven upon you and me—I did not 
do it, I did not even know it.’ 

The smuggler stood up, with his right hand on his heart, and 
tears rolling manifestly down his cheeks, but his eyes like crystal, 
clear with truth ; and the woman, who knew not that she was a widow, 


but felt it already with a helpless wonder, answered quietly, ‘ You 
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speak the truth, sir. But what difference can it make to me?’ 
Lyth tried to answer with the same true look; but neither his eyes 
nor his tongue would serve. 

‘I shall just go and judge for myself, she said, as if it were a 
question of marketing (such bitter defiance came over her), and she 
took no more heed of him than if he were a chair; nor even half so 
much, for she was a great judge of a chair. Geraldine, go and put 
your bonnet on. We are going to meet your father. Tell Cissy and 
all the rest to come, but the baby. The baby cannot do it, I suppose. 
In a minute and a half, I shall expect you all—how many? Seven, 
yes, seven of you.’ 

‘Seven, mother, yes. And the baby makes it eight; and yesterday 
you said that he was worth all of us together.’ 

Robin Lyth saw that he was no more wanted, or even heeded ; and 
without delay he quitted such premises of danger. Why should he 
linger in a spot where he might have violent hands laid on him, 
and be sped to a premature end, without benefit even of trial by jury ? 
Upon this train of reasoning, he made off. 

Without any manner of reasoning at all, but with fierceness of 
dread, and stupidity of grief, the mother collected her children in 
silence, from the damsel of ten to the toddler of two. Then, leaving 
the baby tied down in the cradle, she pulled at the rest of them, on 
this side and on that, to get them into proper trim of dresses and of 
hats, as if they were going to be marched off tochurch. For that all 
the younger ones made up their minds, and put up their ears for the 
. tinkle of the bell; but the elder children knew that it was worse than 
that, because their mother never looked at them. 

* You will go by the way of the station,’ she said, for the boats 
were still out at sea, and no certainty could be made of them ; ‘ what- 
ever it is, we may thank the station for it.’ 

The poor little things looked up at her in wonder, and then, 
acting up to their discipline, set off, in lopsided pairs of a small and 
a big one, to save any tumbling and cutting of knees. The elder ones 
walked with discretion, and a strong sense of responsibility, hushed, 
moreover, by some inkling of a great black thing to meet. But the 
baby ones prattled, and skipped with their feet, and straggled away 
towards the pebbles by the path. The mother of them all followed 
slowly and heavily, holding the youngest by the hand, because of its 
trouble in getting through the stones. Her heart was nearly chok- 
ing, but her eyes free and reckless, wandering wildly over earth, and 
sea, and sky, in vain search of guidance from any, or from all of 
them. 

The pinnace came nearer, with its sad, cold freight. The men 
took off their hats, and rubbed their eyes, and some of them wanted 
to back off again; but Mrs. Carroway calmly said, ‘ Please to let me 
have my husband.’ 





A Yorkshire Tale. 


Cuartrern XXXVI. 
MAIDS AND MERMAIDS. 


Day comes with climbing, night by falling; hence the night is so 
much swifter. Happiness takes years to build, but misery swoops 
like an avalanche. Such, and even more depressing, are the thoughts 
young folk give way to, when their first great trouble rushes and 
sweeps them to a desert, trackless to inexperienced hope. 

When Mary Anerley heard, by the zealous offices of watchful 
friends, that Robin Lyth had murdered Captain Carroway ferociously, 
and had fled for his life across the seas—first wrath at such a lie was 
followed by persistent misery. She had too much faith in his manly 
valour, and tender heart, to accept the tale, exactly as it was told to 
her; but still she could not resist the fear, that in the whirl of con- 
flict, with life against life, he had dealt the death. And she knew 
that even such a deed would brand him as a murderer, stamp out all 
love, and shatter every hope of quiet happiness. The blow to her 
pride was grievous also; for many a time had she told herself, that a 
noble task lay before her—to rescue from unlawful ways, and redeem 
to reputable life, the man, whose bravery and other gallant gifts had 
endeared him to the public and to her. But now, through force of 
wretched facts, he must be worse than ever. 

Her father, and mother, said never a word upon the subject to 
her. Mrs. Anerley at first longed to open out, and shed upon the child a 
mother’s sympathy, as well as a mother’s scolding ; but firmly believ- 
ing, as she did, the darkest version of the late event, it was better 
that she should hold her peace, according to her husband’s orders. 

‘Let the lass alone,’ he said; ‘a word against that fellow now 
would make a sight of mischief. Suppose I had shot George Tanfield 
instead of hiding him soundly when he stuck up to you, why you 
must have been sorry for me, Sophy. And Mary is sorry for that 
rogue, no doubt, and believes that he did it for her sake, I dare say. 
The womenkind always do think that. Ifa big thief gets swung for 
breaking open a cash-box, his lassie will swear he was looking for 
her thimble. If you was to go now for discoursing of this matter, 
you would never put up with poor Poppet’s account of him, and she 
would run him higher up, every time you ran him down; ay, and 
believe it too; such is the ways of women.’ 

‘ Why, Stephen, you make me open up my eyes. I never dreamed 
you were half so cunning, and of such low opinions!’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, only from my own observance. I would 
searcely trust myself not to abuse that fellow. And Sophy, you know 
you cannot stop your tongue, like me.’ 

‘Thank God for that same! He never meant us so to do. 
But, Stephen, I will follow your advice, because it is my own 
opinion.’ 

Mary was puzzled by this behaviour; for everything used to be so 
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plain among them. She would even have tried for some comfort 
from Willie, whose mind was very large upon all social questions. 
But Willie had solved at last the problem of perpetual motion, ac- 
cording to his own conviction, and locked himself up with his model 
all day ; and the world might stand still, so long as that went on. 
‘Oh, what would I give for dear Jack!’ cried Mary. 

Worn out at length with lonely grief, she asked if she might 
go to Byrsa Cottage, fora change. Even that was refused, though 
her father’s kind heart ached at the necessary denial. Sharp words 
again had passed between the farmer and the tanner, concerning her ; 
and the former believed that his brother-in-law would even encourage 
the outlaw still. And for Mary herself now, the worst of it was 
that she had nothing to lay hold of, in the way of complaint or 
grievance. It was not like that first estrangement, when her father 
showed how much he felt it in a hundred ways, and went about 
everything upside down, and comforted her, by his want of comfort. 
Now it was ten times worse than that, for her father took everything 
quite easily ! 

Shocking as it may be, this was true. Stephen Anerley had 
been through a great many things, since the violence of his love- 
time, and his views upon such tender subjects were not so tender as 
they used to be. With the eyes of wisdom, he looked back, having 
had his own way in the matter, upon such young sensations as very 
laudable, but curable. In his own case, he had cured them well, 
and upon the whole very happily, by a good long course of married 
life; but having tried that remedy alone, how could he say that there 
‘ was no better? He remembered how his own miseries had soon 
subsided, or gone into other grooves, after matrimony. This showed 
that they were transient, but did not prove such a course to be the 
only cure for them. Recovering from illness, has any man been 
known to say that the doctor recovered him ? 

Mrs. Anerley’s views upon the subject were much the same, 
though modified, of course, by the force of her own experience. She 
might have had a much richer man than Stephen; and when he 
was stingy, she reminded him of that, which, after a little disturbance, 
generally terminated in five guineas. And now she was clear that 
if Mary were not worried, condoled with, or cried over, she would 
take her own time, and come gradually round, and be satisfied with 
Harry Tanfield. Harry was a fine young fellow, and worshipped the 
ground that Mary walked upon; and it seemed a sort of equity that 
he should have her, as his father had been disappointed of her mother. 
Every Sunday morning, he trimmed his whiskers, and put on a 
wonderful waistcoat ; and now he did more, for he bought a new hat, 
and came to church to look at her. 

Oftentimes now, by all these doings, the spirit of the girl was 
roused, and her courage made ready to fly out in words; but the calm 
look of the elders stopped her, and then true pride came to her aid. 
If they chose to say nothing of the matter which was in her heart 
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continually, would she go whining. to them about it, and scrape a 
grain of pity from a cartload of contempt? One day, as she stood 
before the swinging-glass—that present from her Aunt Popplewell, 
which had moved her mother’s wrath so—she threw back hershoulders, 
and smoothed the. plaits of her nice little waist, and considered her- 
self. The humour of the moment grew upon her, and crept into 
indulgence, as she saw what a very fair lass she was, and could not 
help being proud of it. She saw how the soft rich damask of her 
cheeks returned at being thought of, and the sparkle of her sweet 
blue eyes, and the merry delight of her lips, that made respectable 
people want to steal a kiss, from the pure enticement of good will. 

‘I will cry no more, in the nights, she said. ‘Why should I 
make such a figure of myself, with nobody to care for it? And here 
is my hair full of kinkles and neglect! I declare, if he ever came 
back he would say, “ What a fright you are become, my Mary!” 
Where is that stuff of Aunt Deborah’s, I wonder, that makes her hair 
like satin? It is high time to leave off being such a dreadful dowdy. 
I will look as nice as ever, just to let them know that their cruelty 
has not killed me.’ 

Virtuous resolves commend themselves, and improve with being 
carried out. She put herself into her very best trim, as simple as a 
lily, and as perfect as a rose, though the flutter of a sigh or two 
enlarged her gentle breast. She donned a very graceful hat, adorned 
with sweet ribbon right skilfully smuggled; and she made up her 
mind to have the benefit of the air. 

The prettiest part of all Anerley Farm, for those who are not 
farmers, is a soft little valley, where a brook comes down, and passes 
from voluntary ruffles into thequiet resignation of a sheltered lake. A 
pleasant and a friendly little waterspread is here, cheerful to the sun- 
shine, and inviting to the moon, with a variety of gleamy streaks, 
according to the sky and breeze. Pasture land and arable come 
sloping to the margin, which, instead of being rough and rocky, lips 
the pool with gentleness. Ins and outs of little bays afford a nice 
variety, while round the brink are certain trees of a modest and. un- 
pretentious bent. These, having risen to a very fair distance towards 
the sky, come down again, scarcely so much from a doubt of their 
merits, as through affection to their native land. In summer they 
hang, like a permanent shower of green, to refresh the bright 
water; and in winter, like loose osier-work, or wattles curved for 
binding. 

Under one of the largest of these willows, the runaway Jack had 
made a seat, whereon to sit, and watch his toy-boat cruising on the 
inland wave. Often, when Mary was tired of hoping for the return 
of her playmate, she came to this place, to think about him, and wonder 
whether he thought of her. And now in the soft December evening 
(lonely and sad, but fair to look at, like herself) she was sitting here, 

The keen east wind, which had set in as Captain Brown predicted, 
was over now, and succeeded by the gentler influence of the west. 
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Nothing could be heard in this calm nook, but the lingering touch 
of the dying breeze, and the long soft murmur of the distant sea, 
and the silvery plash of a pair of coots at play. Neither was much 
to be seen, except the wavering light, and long shadows of the mere, 
the tracery of trees against the fading sky, and the outline of the 
maiden, as she leaned against the trunk. Generations of goat-moths, 
in their early days of voracity, had made a nice hollow for her hat 
to rest in, and some of the powdering willow dusted her bright 
luxuriant locks with gold. Her face was by no means wan or gloomy, 
and she added to the breezes not a single sigh. This happened 
without any hardness of heart, or shallow contempt of the nobler 
affections ; simply from the hopefulness of healthful youth, and the 
trust a good will has in powers of good. 

She was looking at those coots, who were full of an idea that the 
winter had spent itself in that east wind, that the gloss of spring 
plumage must be now upon their necks, and that they felt their toes 
growing warmer towards the downy tepefaction of a perfect nest. 
Improving a long and kind acquaintance with these birds, some of 
whom have confidence in human nature, Mary was beginning to be 
absent from her woes, and joyful in the pleasure of a thoughtless pair ; 
when suddenly, with one accord, they dived, and left a bright splash 
and a wrinkle. ‘Somebody is coming. They must have seen an 
enemy,’ said the damsel to herself; ‘I am sure I never moved. I will 
never have them shot by any wicked poacher.’ To watch the bank 
nicely, without being seen, she drew in her skirt, and shrank behind 
the tree, not from any fear, but just to catch that fellow; for one of 
_ the labourers on the farm, who had run at his master with a pitchfork 
once, was shrewdly suspected of poaching with a gun. But keener 
eyes than those of any poacher were upon her, and the lightest of light 
steps approached. 

‘Oh, Robin, are you come then, at last?’ cried Mary. 

‘Three days I have been lurking, in the hope of this. Heart of 
my heart, are you glad to see me?’ 

‘I should think that I was. It is worth a world of crying. Oh, 
where have you been, this long, long time ?’ 

‘Let me have youin my arms, if it is but fora moment. You 
are not afraid of me—you are not ashamed to love me ?’ 

*I love you all the better, for your many dreadful troubles. Not 
a word do I believe of all the wicked people say of you. Don’t be 
afraid of me. You may kiss me, Robin.’ 

‘You are such a beautiful spick and span! And I am only fit to 
go into the pond. Oh, Mary, what a shame of me, to take advantage 
of you!’ 

‘ Well, I think that it is time for you to leave off now. Though 
you must not suppose that I think twice about my things. When I look 
at you, it makes me long to give you my best cloak, and a tidy hat. 
Oh, where is all your finery gone, poor Robin ?’ 

‘ Endeavour not to be insolent, on the strength of your fine clothes. 
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Remember that I have abandoned free trade, and the price of every 
article will rise at once.’ 

Mary Anerley not only smiled, but laughed, with the pleasure of 
a great relief. She had always scorned the idea that her lover had 
even made a shot at Carroway, often though the brave lieutenant had 
done the like to him; and now she felt sure that he could clear him- 
self, or how could he be so light-hearted ? 

* You see that I am scarcely fit to lead off a country-dance with 
you, said Robin, still holding both her hands, and watching the beauty 
of her clear bright eyes, which might gather big tears at any moment ; 
as the deep blue sky is a sign of sudden rain; ‘ and it will be a very 
long time, my darling, before you see me in gay togs again.’ 

*I like youa great deal better so. You always look brave—but 
you look so honest now!’ 

‘That is a most substantial saying, and worthy of the race of 
Anerley. How I wish that your father would like me, Mary! I 
suppose it is hopeless to wish for that.’ 

*No, not at all—if you could keep on looking shabby. My dear 
father has a most generous mind. If he only could be brought to see 
how you are ill-treated P 

‘Alas! I shall have no chance of letting him see that. Before 
to-morrow morning, I must say good-bye to England. My last 
chance of seeing you was now this evening. I bless every star that 
is in the heaven now. I trusted to my luck, and it has not de- 
ceived me.’ 

‘Robin dear, I never wish to try to be too pious. But I think 
that you should rather trust in Providence than starlight.’ 

‘So I do. And it is Providence that has kept me out of sight. 
Out of sight of enemies, and in sight of you, my Mary. ‘The Lord 
looks down on every place where His lovely angels wander. You 
are one of His angels, Mary; and you have made a man of me. 
For years I shall not see you, darling; never more again, perhaps. 
But as long as I live you will be here, and the place shall be kept 
pure for you. If we only could have a shop together—oh, how honest 
I would be! I would give full weight besides the paper; I would 
never sell an egg more than three weeks old; and I would not even 
adulterate! But that is a dream of the past, I fear. No, I never 
shall hoist the Royal Arms. But I mean to serve under them, and 
fight my way. My captain shall be Lord Nelson.’ 

‘That is the very thing that you were meant for. I will never 
forgive Dr. Upandown for not putting you into the navy. You could 
have done no smuggling then.’ 

‘I am not altogether sure of that. However, I will shun scandal, 
as behoves a man who gets so much. You have not asked me to clear 
myself of that horrible thing about poor Carroway. I love you the 
more for not asking me ; it shows your faith so purely. But you have 
the right to know all I know; there is no fear of any interruption 
here ; so, Mary, I will tell you, if you are sure that you can bear it.’ 
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‘Yes, oh yes! Do tell me all you know. It is so frightful, that 
I must hear it.’ 

‘What I have to say will not frighten you, darling, because I 
did not even see the deed. But my escape was rather strange, and 
deserves telling better than I can tell it, even with you to en- 
courage me by listening. When we were so suddenly caught in the 
cave, through treachery of some of our people, I saw in a moment 
that we must be taken, but resolved to have some fun for it, with a 
kind of whim which comes over me sometimes. So I knocked away 
the lights, and began myself to splash with m’ ht and main, and 
ordered the rest to do likewise. We did it so well, that the place 
was like a fountain or a geyser; and I sent a great dollop of water 
into the face of the poor lieutenant—the only assault I have ever 
made upon him. There was just light enough for me to know him, 
because he was so tall and strange ; but I doubt whether he knew me 
at all. He became excited, as he well might be: he dashed away 
the water from his eyes with one hand, and with the other made a 
wild sword-cut, rushing forward, as if to have at me. Like a bird, I 
dived into the water from our gunwale, and under the keel of the 
other boat, and rose to the surface at the far side of the cave. In 
the very act of plunging, a quick flash came before me; or at least 
I believed so afterwards, and a loud roar, as I struck the wave. It 
might have been only from my own eyes, and ears, receiving so 
suddenly the cleavage of the water. If I thought anything at all 
about it, it was that somebody had shot at me; but, expecting to be 
followed, I swam rapidly away. I did not even look back, as I kept 
in the dark of the rocks, for it would have lost a stroke, and a stroke 
was more than I could spare. To my great surprise, I heard no sound 
of any boat coming after me, nor any shouts of Carroway, such as I 
am accustomed to. But swimming as I was, for my own poor life, 
like an otter with a pack of hounds after him, I assure you I did not 
look much after anything, except my own run of the gauntlet.’ 

‘Of course not. How could you? It makes me draw my breath, 
to think of you swimming in the dark like that, with deep water, and 
caverns, and guns, and all !’ 

‘ Mary, I thought that my time was come; and only one beauti- 
ful image sustained me, when I came to think of it afterwards. I 
swam with my hands well under water, and not a breath that could 
be heard, and my cap tucked into my belt, and my sea-going pumps 
slipped away into a pocket. The water was cold, but it only seemed 
to freshen me, and I found myself able to breathe very pleasantly in 
the gentle rise and fall of waves. Yet I never expected to escape, 
with so many boats to come after me. For now I could see two 
boats outside, as well as old Carroway’s pinnace in the cave; and if 
once they caught sight of me, I could never get away. 

‘ When I saw those two boats upon the watch outside, I scarcely 
knew what to do for the best, whether to put my breast to it and 
swim out, or to hide in some niche with my body under water, and cover 
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my face with oar-weed. Luckily I took the bolder course, remem- 
bering their port-fires, which would make the cave like day. Not 
everybody could have swum out through that entrance, against a 
spring tide and the lollop of the sea; and one dash against the rocks 
would have settled me. But I trusted in the Lord, and tried a long, 
slow stroke. 

‘My enemies must have been lost in dismay, and panic, and 
utter confusion, or else they must have espied me, for twice or thrice, 
as I met the waves, my head and shoulders were thrown above the 
surface, do what I would; and I durst not dive, for I wanted my 
eyes every moment. I kept on the darkest side, of course, but the 
shadows were not half so deep as I could wish ; and worst of all, outside 
there was a piece of moonlight, which I must cross within fifty yards 
of the bigger of the sentry boats. 

‘The mouth of that cave is two fathoms wide for a longish bit of 
channel; and, Mary dear, if I had not been supported by continual 
thoughts of you, I must have gone against the sides, or downright to 
the bottom, from the waves keeping knocking me about so. I may 
tell you that I felt that I should never care again, as my clothes 
began to bag about me, except to go down to the bottom and be 
quiet, but for the blessed thought of standing up some day at the 
“hymeneal altar,” as great people call it, with a certain lovely 
Mary.’ 

‘Oh, Robin, now you make me laugh, when I ought to be 
quite crying. If such a thing should ever be, I shall expect to see 
you swimming.’ 

‘Such a thing will be, as sure as I stand here, though not at all 
in hymeneal garb just now. Whatever my whole heart is set upon, 
I do, and overcome all obstacles. Remember that, and hold fast, 
darling. However, I had now to overcome the sea, which is worse 
than any tide in the affairs of men. A long and hard tussle it was, 
I assure you, to fight against the in-draught, and to drag my frame 
through the long hillocky gorge. At last, however, I managed it; 
and to see the open waves again put strength into my limbs and 
vigour into my knocked-about brain. I suppose that you cannot 
understand it, Mary, but I never enjoyed a thing more than the 
danger of crossing that strip of moonlight. I could see the very eyes 
and front teeth of the men who were sitting there to look out for 
me, if I should slip their mates inside; and knowing the twist of 
every wave, and the vein of every tide-run, I rested in a smooth dark 
spot, and considered their manners quietly. They had not yet heard 
a word of any doings in the cavern, but their natures were up for 
some business to do, as generally happens with beholders. Having 
nothing to do, they were swearing at the rest. 

‘In the place where I was halting now, the line of a jagged cliff 
seemed to cut the air, and fend off the light from its edges. You 
can only see such a thing from the level of the sea, and it looks very 
odd when you see it, as if the moon and you were a pair of playing 
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children, feeling round a corner for a glimpse of one another. But 
plain enough it was, and far too plain, that the doubling of that 
little cape would treble my danger, by reason of the bold moonlight. 
I knew that my only refuge was another great hollow in the crags 
between the cave I had escaped from and the point—a place which 
is called the * Church Cave,” from an old legend that it leads up to 
Flamborough church. To the best of my knowledge it does nothing 
of the kind, at any rate now; but it has a narrow fissure known to 
few except myself, up which a nimble man may climb, and this was 
what I hoped to do. Also it hasa very narrow entrance, through 
which the sea flows into it, so that a large boat cannot enter, and a 
small one would scarcely attempt it in the dark, unless it were one 
of my own, hard-pressed. Now it seemed almost impossible for me 
to cross that moonlight without being seen by those fellows in the 
boats, who could pull of course four times as fast as I could swim, not 
to mention the chances of a musket-ball. However, I was just about 
to risk it, for my limbs were growing very cold, when I heard a loud 
shout from the cave which I had left, and knew that the men there were 
summoning their comrades. These at once lay out upon their oars, 
and turned their backs to me, and now was my good time. The boats 
came hissing through the water towards the Dovecot, while I stretched 
away for the other snug cave. Being all in a flurry, they kept no look- 
out ; if the moon was against me, my good stars were in my favour. 
Nobody saw me, and I laughed in my wet sleeves, as I thought 
of the rage of Carroway, little knowing that the fine old fellow was 
beyond all rage or pain.’ 

‘How wonderful your luck was, and your courage too!’ cried 
Mary, who had listened with bright tears upon her cheeks. ‘Not one 
man in a thousand could have done so bold a thing. And how did 
you get away at last, poor Robin ?’ 

‘Exactly as I meant to do, from the time I formed my plan. 
The Church has ever been a real friend in need to me. I took the 
name for a lucky omen, and swam in with a brisker stroke. It is the 
prettiest of all the caves to my mind, though the smallest, with a 
sweet round basin, and a playful little beach, and nothing very ter- 
rible about it. I landed, and rested with a thankful heart upon the 
shelly couch of the mermaids.’ 

‘Oh, Robin, I hope none of them came to you. They are so 
wonderfully beautiful. And no one that has ever seen them cares 
any more for—for dry people that wear dresses.’ 

‘Mary, you delight me much, by showing signs of jealousy. 
Fifty may have come, but I saw not one, for I fell into a deep calm 
sleep. If they had come, I would have spurned them all, not only 
from my constancy to you, my dear, but from having had too much 
drip already. Mary, I see a man on the other side of the mere, not 
opposite to us, but a good bit further down. You see those two 
swimming birds: look far away between them, you will see something 
moving.’ 
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‘I see nothing, either standing still or moving. It is growing 
too dark for any eyes not thoroughly trained in smuggling. But that 
reminds me to tell you, Robin, that a strange man—a gentleman 
they seem to say—has been seen upon our land, and he wanted to see 
me, without my father knowing it. But only think! I have never 
even asked you whether you are hungry—perhaps even starving! How 
stupid, how selfish, how churlish of me! But the fault is yours, 
because I had so much to hear of.’ 

‘Darling, you may trust me not to starve. I can feed by-and- 
by. For the present I must talk, that you may know all about every- 
thing, and bear me harmless in your mind, when evil things are said 
of me. Have you heard that I went to see Widow Carroway, even 
before she had heard of her loss, but not before I was hunted? I 
knew that I must do’so, now or never, before the whole world was 
up in arms against me; and I thank God that I sawher. A man 
might think nothing of such an act, or even might take it for hypo- 
crisy; but a woman’s heart is not so black. Though she did not 
even know what I meant, for she had not felt her awful blow, and I 
could not tell her of it, she did me justice afterwards. In the thick 
of her terrible desolation, she stood beside her husband’s grave, in 
Bridlington Priory churchyard, and she said to a hundred people 
there, ‘* Here lies my husband, foully murdered. The coroner’s jury 
have brought their verdict against Robin Lyth, the smuggler. 
Robin Lyth is as innocent asI am. I know who did it, and time 
will show. My curse is upon him, and my eyes are on him now.” 
Then she fell down in a fit, and the Preventive men, who were drawn 
up in a row, came and carried her away. Did anybody tell you, 
darling? Perhaps they keep such things from you.’ 

‘Part of it I heard, but not so clearly. I was told that she 
acquitted you, and I blessed her in my heart for it.’ 

‘Even more than that she did. As soon as she got home again, 
she wrote to Robin Cockscroft—a very few words, but as strong as 
could be—telling him that I should have no chance of justice if I 
were caught just now; that she must have time to carry out her plans; 
that the Lord would soon raise up good friends to help her; and as 
sure as there was a God in heaven, she would bring the man who did 
it to the gallows. Only that I must leave the land at once. And 
that is what I shall do this very night. Now I have told you almost 
all. Mary, we must say “ good-bye.”’ 

‘But surely I shall hear from you sometimes?’ said Mary, striving 
to be brave, and to keep her voice from trembling. ‘ Years and 
years without a word—and the whole world bitter against you and 
me! Oh, Robin, I think that it will break my heart. And I must 
not even talk of you!’ 

‘Think of me, darling, while I think of you. Thinking is better 
than talking. I shall never talk of you, but be thinking all the 
more. Talking ruins thinking. Take this token of the time you 
saved me, and give me that bit of blue ribbon, my Mary. I shall 
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think of your eyes every time I kiss it. Kiss it yourself before you 
give it to me.’ 

Like a good girl, she did what she was told to do. She gave 
him the love-knot from her breast, and stored his little trinket.in that 
pure shrine. 

‘But sometimes—sometimes, I shall hear of you?’ she whis- 
pered, lingering and trembling in the last embrace. 

‘To be sure, you shall hear of me from time to time, through 
Robin and Joan Cockscroft. I will not grieve you by saying, “ Be 
true to me,” my noble one, and my everlasting love.’ 

Mary was comforted, and ceased to cry. She was proud of him 
thus in the depth of his trouble, and she prayed to God to bless him 
through the long sad time. 


CnuapteR XXXVII. 
FACT, OR FACTOR. 


‘Papa, I have brought you a wonderful letter,’ cried Miss Janetta 
Upround, towards supper-time of that same night ; ‘and the most 
miraculous thing about it is that there is no post to pay. Oh, how 
stupid Iam! I ought to have got at least a shilling out of you for 
postage.’ 

‘ My dear, be sorry for your sins, and not for having failed to add 
to them. Our little world is brimful of news just now, but nearly 
all of it bad news. Why, bless me, this is in regular print, and it 
never has passed through the post at all, which explains the most 
astounding fact of positively nought to pay. Janetta, every day I 
congratulate myself upon such a wondrous daughter. But I never 
could have hoped that even you would bring me a letter gratis.’ 

* But the worst of it is, that I deserve no credit. If I had cheated 
the postman, there would have been something to be proud of. But 
this letter came in the most ignominious way—poked under the gate, 
papa. It is sealed with a foreign coin! Oh dear, dear, I am all in 
a tingle to know all about it. I saw it by the moonlight, and it 
must belong to me.’ 

‘My dear, it says “ private, and to his own hands.” Therefore 
you had better go, and think no more about it. I confide to you 
many of my business matters, or, at any rate, you get them out of 
me; but this being private, you must think no more about it.’ 

‘Darling papa, what a flagrant shame! The man must have 
done it with no other object than to rob me of every wink of sleep. 
If I swallow the outrage and retire, will you promise to tell me every 
word to-morrow? You preached a most exquisite sermon last 
Sunday, about the meanness and futility of small concealments.’ 

‘Be off!’ cried the rector ; ‘ you are worse than Mr. Mordacks, 
who lays down the law about frankness perpetually, but never lets 
me guess what his own purpose is.’ 
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‘ Oh, now I see where the infection comes from! Papa, I am off, 
for fear of catching it myself. Don’t tell me, whatever youdo. I 
never can sleep upon dark mysteries.’ 

‘ Poor dear, you shall not have your rest disturbed,’ Dr. Upround 
said sweetly, as he closed the door behind her; ‘you are much too 
good a girl for other people’s plagues to visit you.’ Then, as he 
saddled his pleasant old nose with the tranquil span of spectacles, 
the smile on his lips and the sigh in his breast arrived at a quiet 
little compromise. He was proud of his daughter, her quickness 
and power to get the upper turn of words with him; but he grieved 
at her not having any deep impressions, even after his very best 
sermons. But her mother always told him not to be in any hurry, 
for even she herself had felt no very profound impressions until she 
married a clergyman; and that argument always made him smile 
(as invisibly as possible), because he had not yet detected the existence 
of any profundity in his better half. Such questions are most delicate, 
and a husband can only set mute example. A father, on the other 
hand, is bound to use his pastoral crook upon his children foremost. 

‘Now for this letter,’ said Dr. Upround, holding council with 
himself. ‘Evidently a good clerk, and perhaps a first-rate scholar. 
One of the very best Greek scholars of the age does all his manu- 
script in printing hand, when he wishes it to be legible. And a 
capital plan it is, without meaning any pun. I can read this like a 
Gazette itself.’ 

*“ Reverend and worshipful Sir,—Your long and highly valued 
kindness requires at least a word from me, before I leave this coun- 
try. I have not ventured into your presence, because it might place 
you in a very grave predicament. Your duty to King and State 
might compel you with your own hand to arrest me, and against 
your hand I could not strive. The evidence brought before you left 
no choice but to issue a warrant against me, though it grieved your 
kind heart to do that same. Sir, I am purely innocent of the vile 
crime laid against me. I used no fire-arm that night, neither did 
any of my men. And it is for their sake, as well as my own, that I 
now take the liberty of writing this. Failing of me, the authorities 
may bring my comrades to trial, and convict them. If that were 
80, it would become my duty as a man to surrender myself, and meet 
my death in the hope of saving them. But if the case is sifted 
properly, they must be acquitted ; for no fire-arm of any kind was in 
my boat, except one pair of pistols, in a locker under the after 
thwart, and they happened to be unloaded. I pray you to verify 
this, kind sir. My firm belief is that the Revenue Officer was shot 
by one of his own men, and his widow has the same opinion. I 
hear that the wound was in the back of the head. If we had carried 
fire-arms, not one of us could have shot him so. 

*“Tt may have been an accident; I cannot say. Even so, the 
man, whose mishap it was, is not likely to acknowledge it. And 
I know that in a court of law truth must be paid for dearly. I 
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venture to commit to your good hands a draught upon a well-known 
Holland firm which amounts to 78/. British, for the defence of the 
men who are in custody. I know that you, as a magistrate, cannot 
come forward as their defender; but I beg you as a friend of justice 
to place the money for their benefit. Also especially to direct 
attention to the crew of the Revenue-boat and their guns. 

«« And now I fear greatly to encroach upon your kindness, and very 
long-suffering goodwill towards me. But I have brought into sad 
trouble and distress with her family—who are most obstinate people 
—and with the opinion of the public, I suppose, a young lady worth 
more than all the goods I ever ran, or ever could run, if I went on 
for fifty years. By name she is Mistress Mary Anerley, and by birth 
the daughter of Captain Anerley, of Anerley Farm, outside our parish. 
If your reverence could only manage to ride round that way upon 
coming home from Sessions, once or twice in the fine weather, and 
to say a kind word or two to my Mary, and a good word, if any can 
be said of me, to her parents, who are stiff but worthy people, it would 
be a truly Christian act, and such as you delight in, on this side of 
the Dane-dyke. 

‘*¢ Reverend sir, I must now say farewell. From you I have 
learned almost everything I know, within the pale of statutes, which 
repeal one another continually. I have wandered sadly outside that 
pale, and now I pay the penalty. If I had only paid heed to your 
advice, and started in business with the capital acquired by free 
trade, and got it properly protected, I might have been able to support 
my parents, and even be Churchwarden of Flamborough. You always 
told me that my unlawful enterprise must close in sadness, and your 
words have proved tootrue. But I never expected anything like 
this, and I do not understand it yet. A penetrating mind like 
yours, with all the advantages of authority, even that is likely to be 
baffied in such a difficult case as this. 

‘« Reverend sir, my case is hard, for I always have laboured to 
establish peaceful trade, and I must have succeeded again, if honour 
had guided all my followers. We always relied upon the coastguard 
to be too late for any mischief; and so they would have been this 
time, if their acts had been straightforward. In sorrow and lowness of 
fortune, I remain, with humble respect and gratitude, your worship’s 
poor pupil and banished parishioner—Rosin Lytu, of Flamborough.”’ 

‘Come now, Robin, Dr. Upround said, as soon as he had well 
considered this epistle, ‘I have put up with many a checkmate at 
your hands, but not without the fair delight of a counter-stroke at 
the enemy. . Here you afford me none of that. You are my master 
in every way, and quietly you make me make your moves, quite as 
if I were the black in a problem. You leave me to conduct your 
fellow-smugglers’ case, to look after your sweetheart, and to make 
myself generally useful. By the way, that touch about my pleading 
his cause in my riding boots, and with a sessional air about me, is 
worthy of the great Verdoni. Neither is that a bad hit about my 
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Christianity stopping atthe Dane-dyke. Certes, I shall have to call 
on that young lady; though from what I have heard of the sturdy 
farmer, I may both ride and reason long, even after my greatest 
exploits at the Sessions, without converting him to free trade; and 
trebly so, after that deplorable affair. I wonder whether we shall 
ever get to the bottom of that mystery. How often have I warned 
the boy that mischief was quite sure to come, though I never even 
dreamed that it would be so bad as this.’ 

Since Dr. Upround first came to Flamborough, nothing (not even 
the infliction of his nickname) had grieved him so deeply as the sad 
death of Carroway. From the first he felt certain that his own 
people were guiltless of any share in it. But his heart misgave him 
as to distant smugglers, men who came from afar freebooting, 
bringing over ocean woes to men of settlemént, good tithe-payers. 
For such men (plainly of foreign breed, and very plain specimens of 
it) had not at all succeeded in eluding observation, in a neighbour- 
hood where they could have no honest calling. Flamborough had 
called to witness Filey, and Filey had attested Bridlington, that a 
stranger on horseback had appeared among them, with a purpose 
obscurely evil. They were right enough us to the fact, although the 
purpose was not evil, as Little Denmark even now began to own. 

‘Here I am again!’ cried Mr. Mordacks, laying vehement hold of 
the rector’s hand, upon the following morning; ‘just arrived fron» 
York, dear sir, after riding half the night, and going anywhere you 
please, except perhaps where you would like to send me, if charity 
and Christian courtesy allowed. My dear sir, have you heard the 
news? [ perceive by your countenance that you have not. Ah, you 
are generally benighted in these parts. Your caves have got some- 
thing to do with it. The mind gets accustomed to them.’ 

‘I venture to think, Mr. Mordacks, on the whole,’ said the rector, 
who studied this man gently, ‘that sometimes you are rapid in your 
conclusions. Possibly of the two extremes it is the more desirable ; 
especially in these parts, because of its great rarity. Still the mere 
fact of some caves existing, in or out of my parish, whichever it may 
be, scarcely seems to prove that all the people of Flamborough live 
in them. And even if we did, it was the manner of the ancient 
seers, both in the Classics and in Holy Writ 4 

‘Sir, I know all about Elijah and Obadiah, and the rest of 
them. Profane literature we leave now for Clerks in Holy Orders— 
we positively have no time for it. Everything begins to move with 
accelerated pace. This is a new century, and it means to make its 
mark. It begins very badly, but it will go on all the better. And 
I hope to have the pleasure, at a very early day, of showing you one of 
its leading men, a man of large intellect, commanding character, the 
most magnificent principles-—and, in short, lots of money. You must 
be quite familiar with the name of Sir Duncan Yordas.’ 


‘I fancy that I have heard, or seen it somewhere. Oh, something to 
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do with the Hindoos, or the Africans. I never pay much attention 
to such things.’ 

‘Neither do I, Doctor Upround. Still somebody must, and a lot 
of money comes of it. Their idols have diamond eyes, which, purity 
of worship compels us to confiscate. And there are many other ways 
of getting on among them, while wafting and expanding them into 
a higher sphere of thought. The mere fact of Sir Duncan having 
feathered his nest-—pardon so vulgar an expression, Doctor—proves 
that while giving, we may also receive—for which we have the 
highest warranty.’ 

‘The labourer is worthy of his hire, Mr. Mordacks. At the same 
time we should remember also 

‘What St. Paul says per contra. Quite so. That is always my 
first consideration, when I work for my employers. Ah, Dr. Upround, 
few men give such pure service as your humble servant. I have 
twice had the honour of handing you my card. If ever you fall into 
any difficulty, where zeal, fidelity, and high principle, combined with 
very low charges , 

‘Mr. Mordacks, my opinion of you is too high for even you to add 
to it. But what has this Sir Duncan Yorick : 

* Yordas, my dear.sir—Sir Duncan Yordas—the oldest family in 
Yorkshire. Men of great power, both for good and evil, mainly, 
perhaps, the latter. It has struck me sometimes that the county 
takes its name—but etymology is not my forte. What has he to do 
with us, you ask? Sir, I will answer you most frankly. “Coram 
populo” is my business motto. Excuse me, I think I hear that door 
creak, No, a mere fancy—we are quite “in camera.” Very well. 
Reverend sir, prepare your mind for a highly astounding disclosure.’ 

‘I have lived too long to be astounded, my good sir. But allow me 
to put on my spectacles. Now I am prepared for almost anything.’ 

‘Dr. Upround, my duty compels me to enter largely into minds. 
Your mind is of a lofty order—calm, philosophic, benevolent. You 
have proved this by your kind reception of me, a stranger, almost an 
intruder. You have judged from my manners and appearance, which 
are shaped considerably by the inner man, that my object was good, 
large, and noble. And yet you have not been quite able to refrain, at 
weak moments perhaps, but still a dozen times a day, from exclaim~- 
ing in the commune of your heart—* What the devil does this man 
want in my parish!”’ 


‘My good sir, I never use bad language; and if I did my duty, I 
should now inflict F 

‘Five shillings for your poor-box. There it is. And it serves me 
quite right for being too explicit, and forgetting my reverence to the 
cloth. However, I have coarsely expressed your thoughts. Also you 
have frequently said to yourself, “ This man prates of openness, but 
I find him closer than any oyster.” AmTIright? Yes, I see that I 
am, by your bow. Very well, you may suppose what pain it gave me 
to have the privilege of intercourse with a perfect gentleman and an 
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eloquent divine, and yet feel myself in an ambiguous position. Ina 
few words I will clear myself, being now at liberty to indulge that 
pleasure. I have been here, as agent for Sir Duncan Yordas, to follow 
up the long lost clue to his son, and only child, who for very many 
years was believed to be out of all human pursuit. My sanguine and 
penetrating mind scorned rumours, and went in for certainty. I have 
found Sir Duncan’s son, and am able to identify him, beyond all 
doubt, as a certain young man well known to you, and perhaps too 
widely known, by the name of Robin Lyth.’ 

In spite of the length of his experience of the world, in a place 
of so many adventures, the rector of Flamborough was astonished, 
and perhaps a little vexed as well. If anything was to be found out, 
in such a headlong way, about one of his parishioners, and notably 
such a pet pupil and favourite, the proper thing would have been that 
he himself should do it. Failing that, he should at least have been 
consulted, enlisted, or at any rate apprised of what was toward. But 
instead of that, here he had been hoodwinked (by this marvel of in- 
carnate candour employed in the dark about several little things), and 
then suddenly enlightened when the job was done. Gentle, and void 
of self-importance as he was, it misliked him to be treated so. 

‘ This is a wonderful piece of news,’ he said, as he fixed a calm 
gaze upon the keen, hard eyes of Mordacks. ‘ You understand your 
business, sir, and would not make such a statement unless you could 
verify it. But I hope that you may not find cause to regret that you 
have treated me with so little confidence.’ 

‘I am not open to that reproach. Dr. Upround, consider my in- 
structions. I was strictly forbidden to disclose my object until 
certainty should be obtained. That being done, I have hastened to 
apprise you first of a result which is partly due to your own good 
offices. Shake hands, my dear sir, and aequit me of rudeness—the 
last thing of which I am capable.’ 

The rector was mollified, and gave his hand to the gallant general 
factor. ‘Allow me to add my congratulations upon your wonderful 
success,’ he said; ‘ but would that I had known it some few hours 
sooner! It might have saved you a vast amount of trouble. I might 
have kept Robin well within your reach. I fear that he is now 
beyond it.’ 

‘I am grieved to hear you say so. But according to my last in- 
structions, although he is in strict concealment, I can lay hands upon 
him when the time is ripe.’ 

‘I fear not. He sailed last night for the Continent, which is a 
vague destination, especially in such times as these. But perhaps 
that was part of your skilful contrivance.’ 

‘Not so. And for the time it throws me out. I have kept most 
careful watch on him. But the difficulty was that he might confound 
my vigilance with that of his enemies. Take me for a constable, I 
mean. And perhaps he has done so after all. Things have gone 
luckily forme in the main; but that murder came in most unsea- 
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sonably. It was the very thing that should have been avoided. Sir 
Duncan will need all his influence there. Suppose for a moment that 
young Robin did not do it q 

‘Mr. Mordacks, you frighten me. What else could you suppose ?’ 

‘Certainly—yes. A parishioner of yours, when not engaged un- 
lawfully upon the high seas. We heartily hope that he did not do it, 
and we give him the benefit of the doubt, in which I shared largely 
until it became so manifest that he was a Yordas. A Yordas has 
made a point of slaying his man—and sometimes from three to a 
dozen men—until within the last two generations. In the third 
generation the law revives, as is hinted, I think, in the Decalogue. In 
my professional course, a large stock of hereditary trail—so to speak— 
comes before me. Some families always drink, some always steal, 
some never teli lies because they never know a falsehood, some would 
sell their souls for a sixpence, and these are the most respectable of 
an , 

” My dear sir, my dear sir, I beg your pardon for interrupting you; 
but in my house the rule is to speak well of people, or else to say 
nothing about them.’ 

‘Then you must resign your commission, Doctor; for how can 
you take depositions? But, as I was saying, I should have some hope 
of the innocence of young Robin, if it should turn out that his 
father, Sir Duncan, has destroyed a good many of the native race in 
India. It may reasonably be hoped that he has done so, which would 
tend very strongly to exonerate his son. But the evidence laid before 
your worship, and before the coroner, was black—black—black.’ 

‘ My position forbids me to express opinions. The evidence com- 
pelled me to issue the warrant. But knowing your position I may 
show you this, in every word of which I have perfect faith.’ 

With these words Dr. Upround produced the letter which he had 
received last night, and the general factor took inall the gist of it in 
less than half a minute. 

‘Very good! very good!’ he said, with a smile of experienced 
benevolence. ‘ We belicve some of it. Our duty is todo so. There 
are two points of importance in it. One as to the girl he is in love 
with, and the other his kind liberality to the fellows who will have to 
bear the brunt of it.’ 

‘You speak sarcastically, and I hope unfairly. To my mind the 
most important facts are these—That poor Carroway was shot from 
behind, and that the smugglers had no fire-arms, except two pistols, 
both unloaded.’ 

‘Who is to prove that, Dr. Upround? Their mouths are closed ; 
and if they were open, would anybody believe them? We knew long 
ago that the vigilant and deservedly lamented officer took the death- 
blow from behind ; but of that how simple is the explanation! The 
most intelligent of his crew, and apparently his best subordinate, 
whose name is John Cadman, deposes that his lamented chief turned 
round for one moment to give an order, and during that moment 
received the shot. His evidence is the more weighty, because he 
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does not go too far with it. He does not pretend to say who -fired. 
He knows only that one of the smugglers did. His evidence will 
hang those six poor fellows, from the laudable desire of the law to 
include the right one. But I trust that the right one will be far 
away. 

‘I trust not. If even one of them is condemned, even to trans- 
portation, Robin Lyth will surrender immediately. You doubt it. 
You smile at the idea. Your opinion of human nature is low. Mine 
is not enthusiastic. But I judge others by myself.’ 

‘So do I, Mr. Mordacks answered with a smile of curious 
humour. And the rector could not help smiling too, at this instance 
of genuine candour. ‘ However, not to go too deeply into that,’ his 
visitor continued, ‘there really is one point in Robin’s letter which 
demands inquiry. I mean about the guns of the Preventive men. 
Cadman may be a rogue. Most probably he is. None of the others 
confirm, although they do not contradict him. Do you know anything 
about him ?’ 

* Only villainy—in another way. He led away a nice girl of this 
parish, an industrious mussel-gatherer. And he then had a wife and 
large family of bis own, of which the poor thing knew nothing. 
Her father nearly killed him, and I was compelled (very much against 
my will) to inflict a penalty. Cadman is very shy of Flamborough 
now. By the way, have you called upon poor Widow Carroway ?’ 

‘I thank you for the hint. She is the very person. It will bea 
sad intrusion, and I have put it off as long as possible. After what 
Robin says, it is most important. I hope that Sir Duncan will be 
here very shortly. He is coming from Yarmouth in his own yacht. 
Matters are crowding upon me very fast. I will see Mrs. Carroway, 


as soon as it is decent. Good-morning, and best thanks to your 
worship.’ 


Cuarter XXXVIII. 


THE DEMON OF THE AXE. 


Tue air was sad and heavy thus, with discord, doubt, and death 
itself, gathering and descending, like the clouds of long night, upon 
Flamborough. But far away among the mountains, and the dreary 
moorland, the ‘ intake’ of the coming winter was a great deal worse 
to see. For here no blink of the sea came up, no sunlight under the 
sill of clouds (as happens where wide waters are), but rather a dark 
rim of brooding on the rough horizon seemed to thicken itself against 
the light under the sullen march of vapours—the muffled funeral of 
the year. Dry trees and naked crags stood forth, and the dirge of 
the wind went to and fro, and there was no comfort out of doors. 
Soon the first snow of the winter came, the first abiding earnest 
snow, for several skits had come before, and ribbed with white the 
mountain breasts. But nobody took much heed of that, except to 
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lean over the plough, while it might be sped, or to want more break- 
fast. Well resigned was everybody to the stoppage of work by winter. 
It was only what must be every year, and a gracious provision of 
Providence. Ifa man earned very little money, that was against him 
in one way, but encouraged him in another. It brought home to his 
mind the surety that others would be kind to him; not with any 
sense of gift, but a large goodwill of sharing. 

But the first snow that visits the day, and does not melt in its own 
cold tears, isa sterner sign for everyone. The hardened wrinkle, and 
the herring-bone of white that runs among the brown fern-fronds, 
the crisp defiant dazzle on the walks, and the crust that glitters on 
the patient branch, and the crest curling under the heel of a gate, 
and the ridge piled up against the tool-house door, these, and the 
shivering wind that spreads them, tell of a bitter time in store. 

The ladies of Scargate Hall looked out upon such a December 
afternoon. The massive walls of their house defied all sudden change 
of temperature, and nothing less than a week of rigour pierced the 
comfort of their rooms. The polished oak-beams overhead glanced 
back the merry fire-glow, the painted walls shone with rosy tints 
and warm lights flitting along them, and the thick-piled carpet 
yielded back a velvety sense of luxury. It was nice to see how 
bleak the crags were, and the sad trees labouring beneath the wind 
and snow. 

‘If it were not for thinking of the poor cold people, for whom 
one feels so deeply,’ said the gentle Mrs. Carnaby, with a sweet soft 
sigh, ‘one would rather enjoy this dreary prospect. I hope there will 
be a deep snow to-night. There is every sign of it upon the scaurs. 
And then, Philippa, only think—no post, no plague of news, no 
prospect of even that odious Jellicorse! Once more we shall have 
our meals in quiet.’ 

Mrs. Carnaby loved a good dinner right well, a dinner unplagued 
by hospitable cares; when a woodcock was her own to dwell on, and 
pretty little teeth might pick a pretty little bone at ease. 

‘ Eliza, you are always such a creature of the moment,’ Mistress 
Yordas answered indulgently ; ‘ you do love the good things of the 
world too much. How would you like to be out there, in a naked 
little cottage where the wind howls through, and the ewer is frozen 
every morning? And where, if you ever get anything to eat F 

‘Philippa, I implore you not to be so dreadful. One never can 
utter the most commonplace reflection—and you know that I said 
I was sorry for the people.’ 

‘My object is good, as you ought to know. My object is to 
habituate your mind ; 

‘ Philippa, I beg you once more to confine your exertions, in that 
way, to your own more lofty mind. Again I refuse to have my mind, 
or whatever it is that does duty for it, habituated to anything. A 
gracious Providence knows that I should die outright, after all my 
blameless life, if reduced to those horrible straits you always picture. 
And I have too much faith in a gracious Providence to conceive, for 
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one moment, that it would treat me so. I decline the subject. 
Why should we make such troubles? There is clear soup for dinner, 
and some lovely sweetbreads. Cook has got a new receipt for 
bread-sauce, and Jordas says that he never did shoot such a wood 
cock.’ 

‘Eliza, I trust that you may enjoy them all, your appetite is 
delicate, and you require nourishment. Why, what do I see over 
yonder, in the snow? A slim figure moving at a very great pace, 
and avoiding the open places! Are my eyes growing old, or is it 
Lancelot ?’ 

‘ Pet out in such weather, Philippa: Such a thing is simply im- 
possible. Or at any rate I should hope so. You know that Jordas was 
obliged to put a set of curtains from end to end even of the bowling 
alley, which is so beautifully sheltered; and even then poor Pet was 
sneezing. And you should have heard what he said to me when: I 
was afraid of the sheets taking fire from his warming-pan one night. 
Pet is unaccountable sometimes, I know. But the very last thing 
imaginable of him is, that he should put his pretty feet into the 
snow.’ 

‘ You know him best, Eliza; and itis very puzzling to distinguish 
things in snow. But if it was not Pet, why it must have been.a 
squirrel.’ 

‘ The squirrels are gone to sleep for the winter, Philippa. I dare say 
it was only Jordas. Don’t you think that it must have been Jordas ?’ 

‘Iam quite certain that it was not Jordas. But I will not pre- 
tend to say that it was not a squirrel. He may forego his habitudes 
more easily than Lancelot.’ 

‘How horribly dry you are sometimes, Philippa. There seems to 
be no softness in your nature. You are fit to do battle with fifty 
lawyers; and I pity Mr. Jellicorse, with his best clothes on.’ 

‘You could commit no greater error. We pay the price of his 
black silk stockings three times over, every time we see him, The 
true objects of pity are—you, I, and the estates.’ 

‘Well, let us drop it forawhile. If you begin upon that nauseous 
subject, not a particle of food will pass my lips; and I did look 
forward to a little nourishment.’ 

‘Dinner, my ladies!’ cried the well-appointed Welldrum, throw- 
ing open the door as only such a man can do, while cleverly accom- 
plishing the necessary bow, which he clenched on such occasions with 
a fine smack of his lips. 

‘Go and tell Mr. Lancelot, if you please, that we are waiting for 
him.’ A great point was made, but not always effected, of having 
Master Pet in very gorgeous attire to lead his aunt into the dining- 
room. It was fondly believed that this impressed him with the 
elegance and nice humanities required by his lofty position and high 
walk in life. Pet hated this performance, and generally spoiled it 
by making a face over his shoulder at old Welldrum, while he strode 
along in real or mock awe of Aunt Philippa. 

‘If you please, my ladies,’ said the butler now, choosing Mrs. 
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Carnaby for his eyes to rest on, ‘Mr. Lancelot beg to be excoosed of 
dinner. His head is that bad that he have gone for open air.’ 

‘Snow-headache is much in our family, Eliza ; you remember how 
our dear father used to feel it.’ With these words Mistress Yordas led 
her sister to the dining-room, and they took good care to say nothing 
more about it before the officious Welldrum. 

Pet meanwhile was beginning to repent of his cold and lonely 
venture. For a mile or two the warmth of his mind and the glow of 
exercise sustained him, and he kept on admiring his own courage, 
till his feet began to tingle. ‘Insie will be bound to kiss me now; 
and she never will be able to laugh at me again,’ he said to himself 
some fifty times. ‘I am like the great poet who describes the snow; 
and I have got some cherry-brandy.’ He trudged on very bravely, 
but his poor dear toes at every step grew colder. Out upon the 
moor, where he was now, no shelter of any kind encouraged him; no 
mantlet of bank, or ridge, or brushwood, set up a furry shiver betwixt 
him and the tatterdemalion wind. Not even a naked rock stood up, 
to comfort a man, by looking colder than himself. 

But in truth there was no severe cold yet; no depth of snow, no 
intensity of frost, no splintery needles of sparkling drift; but only 
the beginning of the wintry time, such as makes a strong man pick 
his feet up, and a healthy boy start an imaginary slide. The wind 
however was shrewd and searching, and Lancelot was accustomed 
to a warming-pan. Inside his waistcoat he wore a hareskin, and his 
heart began to give rapid thumps against it. He knew that he was 
going into bodily peril, worse than any frost or snow. 

For a long month he had not even seen his Insie, and his hot 
young heart had never before been treated so contemptuously. He 
had been allowed to show himself in the gill at his regular interval, 
a fortnight ago. But no one had ventured forth to meet him, 
or even wave signal of welcome or farewell. But that he could 
endure, because he had been warned not to hope for much that 
Friday ; now, however, it was not his meaning to put up with any 
more such nonsense. That he, who had been told by the servants 
continually that all the land for miles and miles around was his, 
should be shut out like a beggar, and compelled to play bo-peep, by 
people who lived in ‘a hole in the ground, was a little more than in 
the whole entire course of his life he could ever have imagined. 
His mind was now made up to let them know who he was, and what 
he was, and unless they were very quick in coming to their senses, 
Jordas should have orders to turn them out, and take Insie altogether 
away from them. 

But in spite of all brave thoughts and words, Master Pet began 
to spy about very warily, ere ever he descended from the moor 
into the gill. He seemed to have it borne in upon his mind that 
territorial rights—however large and goodly—may lead only to a 
taste of earth, when earth alone is witness to the treatment of her 
claimant. Therefore it. behoved him to look sharp; and possessing 
the family gift of keen sight, he began to spy about, almost as 
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shrewdly as if he had been educated in free trade. But first he had 
wit enough to step below the brake, and get behind a gorse-bush, 
lest haply he should illustrate only the passive voice of seeing. 

In the deep cut of the glen there was very little snow, only a 
few veins and patches here and there, threading and seaming the 
steep, as if a white-footed hare had been coursing about. Little 
stubby briar shoots, and clumps of russet bracken, and dead heather, 
ruffling like a brown dog’s back, broke the dull surface of withered 
herbage, thistle-stumps, teazels, rugged banks, and naked brush. 
Down in the bottom the noisy brook was scurrying over its pebbles 
brightly, or plunging into gloom of its own production ; and away 
at the bend of the valley was seen the cot of poor Lancelot’s longing. 

The situation was worth a sigh, and came half-way to share one. 
Pet sighed heavily, and deeply felt how wrong it was of anyone to 
treat him so. What could be easier for him than to go—as Insie 
had said to him at least a score of times—and mind his own busi- 
ness, and shake off the dust, or the mud, of his feet at such 
strangers? But, alas, he had tried it, and could shake nothing, 
except his sad and sapient head. How deplorably was he altered 
from the Pet that used to be! Where were now his lofty joys, 
the pleasure he found in wholesale mischief and wholesale de- 
struction, the high delight of frightening all the world about his 
safety. 

‘There are people here, I do believe, he said to himself most 
touchingly, ‘ who would be quite happy to chop off my head!’ 

As if to give edge to so murderous a thought, and wings to the . 
feet of the thinker, a man both tall and broad came striding down 
the cottage garden. He was swinging a heavy axe as if it were a 
mere dressing-cane, and now and then dealing clean slash of a 
branch, with an air which made Pet shiver worse than any wind. 
The poor lad saw that in the grasp of such a man he could offer less 
resistance than a nut within the crackers, and even his champion, 
the sturdy Jordas, might struggle without much avail. He gathered 
in his legs, and tucked his head well under the gorse, to watch him. 

‘Surely he is too big to run very fast, thought the boy, with his 
valour evaporated ; ‘it must be that horrible Maunder. What a 
blessing that I stopped here just in time! He is going up the hill 
to cleave some wood. Shall I cut away at once, or lie flat upon my 
stomach? He would be sure to see me if I tried to run away, and 
much he would care for his. landlord!’ 

In such a choice of evils, poor Lancelot resolved to lie still, unless 
the monster should turn his steps that way. And presently he had 
the heart-felt pleasure of seeing the formidable stranger take the 
track that followed the windings of the brook. But instead of going 
well away, and rounding the next corner, the big man stopped at the 
very spot where Insie used to fill her pitcher, pulled off his coat and 
hung it on a bush, and began with mighty strokes to fell a dead 
alder-tree that stood there. As his great arms swung, and his back 
rose and fell, and the sway of his legs seemed to shake the bank, and 
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the ring of his axe filled the glen with echoes, wrath and terror were 
fighting a hot battle in the heart of Lancelot. 

His sense of a landowner’s rights and titles had always been most 
imperious; and though the Scargate estates were his, as yet, only in 
remainder, he was even more jealous about them than if he held them 
already in possession. What right had this man to cut down trees, 
to fell and appropriate timber? Even in the garden which he rented 
he could not rightfully touch a stick or stock. But to come out here, 
a good furlong from his renting, and begin hacking and hewing, 
quite as if the land were his—it seemed almost too brazen-faced 
for belief! It must be stopped at once: such outrageous trespass 
stopped, and punished sternly. He would stride down the hill with 
a summary veto—but alas, if he did, he might get cut down too! 

Not only this disagreeable reflection, but also his tender regard 
for Insie, prevented him from challenging this process of the axe; 
but his feelings began to goad him towards something worthy of a 
Yordas—for a Yordas he always accounted himself, and not by any 
means a Carnaby. And to this end all the powers of his home 
conspired. 

‘That fellow is terribly big and strong,’ he said to himself with 
much warmth of spirit; ‘but his axe is getting dull, and to chop 
down that tree of mine will take him at least half an hour. Dead 
wood is harder to cut than live. And when he has done that, he must 
work till dark, to lop the branches, and so on. I need not be afraid 
of anybody but this fellow. Now is my time then, while he is away. 
Even if the old folk are at home, they will listen to my reasons. 
The next time he comes to hack my tree on this side, I shall slip out, 
and go down to the cottage. I have no fear of anyone that pays any 
heed to reason.’ 

This sudden admirer and lover of reason cleverly carried out his 
bold discretion. For now the savage woodman, intent upon that 
levelling, which is the highest glory of pugnacious minds, came 
round the tree, glaring at it (as if it were the murderer, and he the 
victim), redoubling his tremendous thwacks at every sign of tremor, 
flinging his head back with a spiteful joy, poising his shoulders 
on the swing, and then with~all his weight descending into the 
trenchant blow. When his back was fairly turned on Lancelot, and 
his whole mind and body thus absorbed upon his prey, the lad rose 
quickly from his lair, and slipped over the crest of the gill to the 
moorland. In a moment he was out of sight to that demon of the 
axe, and gliding, with his head bent low, along a little hollow of the 
heathery ground, which cut off a bend of the ravine, and again struck 
its brink a good furlong down the gill. Here Pet stopped running, 
and lay down, and peered over the brink, for this part was quite new 
to him; and resolved as he was to make a bold stroke of it, he 
naturally wished to see how the land lay, and what the fortress of the 
enemy was like, ere ever he ventured into it. 


(To be continued.) 





A Swiss Novetist. 


OW many, we wonder, of the crowds of tourists who annually 
flock to the ‘ playground of Europe’ know more of its people 
than can be learnt in the conventional tour and in the salons of mon- 
ster hotels? Does one person in ten concern himself to inquire into 
the Constitution and politics of this country? Has it ever occurred 
to one person in twenty to find out whether Switzerland boasts a 
contemporary literature? A few may recollect the fierce war waged 
between Bodmer and Breitinger and the pedantic German Gottsched 
. concerning the respective merits of English and French literature 
which called forth the critical powers of Lessing. The names of 
Zimmermann, Lavater, the Gessners, Pestalozzi, Sulzer, Orelli, may 
linger in their memories. but who among them has read Jeremias 
Gotthelf? Better still, who has read Gottfried Keller? We venture 
to say not one in a hundred of those who have traversed the length 
and breadth of Keller’s green Fatherland, have climbed its most 
inaccessible peaks, and ‘ done’ all its regulation sights. It is true that 
Switzerland is not rich in native literature; it has inspired far more 
than it has produced. It possesses now, however, a writer of such 
undoubted originality that he deserves to be known beyond the 
narrow limits of his native land. In Germany Keller’s fame has been 
steadily on the increase, and, indeed, she would gladly claim him for 
her own. But although Keller has been indirectly influenced by 
German writers, his most marked characteristic consists in his being 
a Switzer of the Swiss. It will be our endeavour in this paper to 
give some idea of this remarkable writer—no easy task, since Keller is 
peculiarly intangible, his excellences needing to be felt, being often 
too subtle for words. 

In the early part of this century literature revived in Switzerland 
from a prolonged lethargy. This revival is partly attributable to the 
influx of Germans driven from home by political troubles. These 
Germans brought with them much solid learning and much genuine 
enthusiasm for literature, and settling, in great part, near the univer- 
sity of Zurich, they exercised a marked influence upon the younger 
Swiss generation. The result. was the production of much mediocre 
and inadequate literary work ; but a few stars arose, and among them 
one of the first magnitude, namely Gottfried Keller. Keller was born 
in Zurich, July 19, 1819. His father, a master carpenter, died while 
he was an infant, leaving his widow and child in straitened means. 
After passing through the prescribed school routine, Keller turned to 
landscape-painting, then his foremost bent, and for this end went to 
Munich, where art flourished under the eccentric patronage of King 
Ludwig. Not achieving anything really good, with a wisdom as excellent 
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as it is rare, he abandoned art, returned to Zurich (1842), and occupied 
himself with literary studies. In 1846 he published a small volume 
of lyrics, thoughtful and earnest in character, but rising to no heights 
of lyrical passion, and appealing more to the fantasy than to the 
emotions. The volume met with a fair success, and Keller continued 
to study. After a while he perceived that under this autodidactic 
method he did not advance sufficiently. He therefore went, in 1848, 
to the University of Heidelberg, passing on to Berlin in 1850, 
where his first prose work was published. In 1861 he was chosen 
Staatsschreiber (secretary) to the Canton of Zurich, and a member of 
the Great Council—i.e. a member of that body to whom in the 
larger cantons the people delegates its sovereignty. From this post 
Keller only retired three years ago, to devote himself solely to litera- 
ture, for which his official duties had left little time. He does not 
himself think that this occupation with bureaucratic minutiz did him 
harm, and it is again characteristic of his perfect mental salubrity 
that he should have preferred for many years to fill a small post in 
his native city to living upon the produce of his imaginative gifts. He 
says that it taught him the discipline which is lacking in the ‘ Griine 
Heinrich,’ and that when he was able to resume literature he stepped 
out into it again with a fresh eye and brain; that it is good for an 
imaginative writer to lean upon reality, in whatever shape. What he 
hates in philosophy is materialism, in politics the compromise known 
as Liberal-Conservative, in religion all jesuitry. What he worships is 
the true and guileless. His is a childlike nature, receptive to all 
beautiful influences, and reproducing them without effort and without 
introspection. He loves the simple, grand landscape, the gold-green 
meadows and glittering glaciers of his native land, and sings to 
Nature— 
Doch bin ich immer Kind geblieben 
Wenn ich zu Dir ins Freie kam. 


And of this native land he is a faithful son, owning its idiosyncrasies 
in fullest measure. He is simple, strong, concrete, unsentimental, 
yet not devoid of feeling. The granite of his Alps brings forth men 
of granite, powerful and rugged, yet sound to the core. Such a man 
is he, and such live in his books. In confining his imagination to 
Switzerland, Keller has an advantage over his German colleagues. 
In Switzerland social and political conditions are simpler, and hence 
more tangible. A true democracy, consisting mainly of peasants and 
members of the lower-middle class, there do not arise any of those 
complicated social perplexities that vex aristocratic nations. Men 
stand closer to each other, yet there is less jostling and crowding; 
conventionalities such as ours do not exist; within certain limits of 
distance everybody is known to everybody; and as the aims of life 
are uniform and more elemental, everybody understands everybody. 
As herdsmen and tillers of the earth the landfolk derive their sub- 
sistence. They are thus ke pt in contact with Nature, and do not 
lose sight of the realities of existence, are not blinded and smothered 
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by the artificialities of civilisation. Nor asa rule are they restless. 
The son continues to cut hay from his grandsire’s acres. Among 
such a people traditions survive through all outward changes. At 
no time have these greatly affected Switzerland, which remained 
singularly untouched by the passing away of the old order in 
Europe. Patriotism, deep-seated love for their mountainous home, 
is for them no new emotion dating from yesterday. Hence, the air 
not being so full of doctrines and systems as in Germany, a Swiss 
novelist stands on firmer ground. He deals with a homely nation 
of a certain slow persistency of character, who form a sober com- 
monwealth of practical persons, devoid of romanticism, whose aspira- 
tions do not arise beyond the preservation and increase of their goods 
and chattels. But if all ideal flights, all imaginative subtleties, 
are lacking, whimsical, eccentric, angular characters flourish in this 
confined soil. Of this community Keller has constituted himself 
the chronicler, and, sharing most markedly many of its characteristics, 
he has both consciously and unconsciously reproduced these in a series 
of inimitable romances. 

Yet to Keller’s first production, ‘Der griine Heinrich, these 
remarks do not altogether apply. Nothing that Keller ever penned 
is imitative, even his firstborn is swt generis, and springs from a 
fancy that has been unbiassed and unrestrained. It is a strange 
work, full of glaring faults of construction; capricious, unequal, an 
incongruous medley, which nevertheless contains so many beauties 
that we cannot lay it down unsatisfied, for it is full of that ineffable 
youthful fire of a first effort which carries the reader over many a 
rugged path. The book, published in 1854, called forth much criti- 
cism and discussion, a sure sign that it had aroused interest ; but it 
did not become popular, and cannot be so any more than ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister, with which it is held to have some points in common. 
These are, however, very superficial. It is at least a complete story, 
which the other is not. The resemblance begins and ends in the 
circumstance that both relate the mental development of their heroes. 
Keller’s romance is a medley of truth and fiction, the autobio- 
graphical part telling of his own struggles as an artist. The hero 
is called ‘green’ because of the colour of his coats, but we also 
trace a symbolical meaning in this appellation, namely, that’ we 
are dealing with an unripe nature. It is the history of an irre- 
sponsibly contemplative character working itself out to maturity. 
Having completed his school studies, Heinrich attempts landscape- 
painting, and goes astray in various false schools. He then turns 
to science, where his ideality is rudely shaken by the materialistic 
views presented to him. Unable to find a solid basis, he wastes 
his time with boon companions, gets into debt, eats up his widowed 
mother’s savings, and finally sets off on foot to return to his native 
Switzerland, a mental and moral failure. On his road he is enter- 
tained by a count whom he had known in better days. Here he 
meets with hospitality and the graces of life, falls in love, and is 
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raised again mentally and physically. He then bethinks him of 
his mother, whom he has cruelly neglected, sets off for Zurich, and 
arrives in time to attend her funeral. This so shocks him, his 
errors rise so vividly before him, that he dies too. The end is 
clumsy, and open to sharp censure. It offends against all artistic 
canons, and leaves an unpleasant, harsh impression. Was it for this, 
we ask ourselves, that Heinrich suffered and made others suffer and 
sacrifice themselves for him, in order that he should die just when 
his strangely commingled nature had come to an harmonious issue, 
and has forced its way through the hampering enclosure ? 

The best portion of this work is the hero’s autobiography, which 
occupies two out of the four volumes, and deals with his childhood. 
We follow the development of an observant, silent, introspective 
' child, endowed with a poet’s nature, lacking stability of purpose, full 
of fantasy and intensity of emotion, with good and evil impulses 
struggling for mastery. And as background to the whole, Zurich 
with its lovely lake, and the country around, with its snowy moun- 
tains, its green swards, its purling streams, and its chalets. In none 
of his later writings has Keller so keenly reproduced the atmosphere 
of Switzerland, or told us as much of its national life and cus- 
toms. The descriptions of landscape are full of intense sympathy 
with nature, of a semi-mystical and pantheistic kind, reminding of 
Wordsworth’s treatment, but more simple and unaffected, because 
more unconscious, than the poet’s method. But these descriptions are 
not the only exquisite thing in the work. The episode of Heinrich’s 
childish innocent love for a young girl, Anna, recalls Longus’s 
‘ Daphnis.and Chloe’ in its delicacy of narrative and treatment. The 
continuation of Heinrich’s life-story is not so good; the author has 
lost sight of perspective, he grows too didactic, the narrative is too 
often interrupted by disquisitions. These are frequently excellent 
in themselves, and sometimes necessitated by the current of the 
story, but proportion has not been observed. Our author allows his 
pen to meander, the maxims and reflections do not always apply to 
the particular case. At last our conception of Heinrich grows con- 
fused amid this extraneous matter, and he disappears from our grasp 
into a nebulous dreamland. There is a casual air about the whole 
which destroys its epic character. It is a grave novel, strong in just 
those points to which the ordinary novel-reader is, as a rule, indifferent. 
It is best characterised as a serious character-study, a psychological 
investigation of the most secret folds of the human heart, the analysis 
of an artistic nature that withdraws from customs and rules of ordi- 
nary life, and finds the laws for its conduct in its inner self. In every 
point the ‘Griine Heinrich’ is a first attempt, and at once stamped 
its creator as a bizarre, or what Mr. Bagehot would call ‘ an irregular 
and unsymmetrical, writer,’ endowed with idiosyncrasy and ability. 

But ‘ Die Leute von Seldwyla’ is the work that founded Keller’s 
fame. It is a series of novelettes that may be classified as peasant 
stories, though they differ markedly from the labours of Auerbach or 
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Gotthelf on the same domain, steering between the sentimentalisms 
and unrealities of the former and the bare prose of peasant life as 
represented by the latter. While all the scenes and incidents are 
somewhat remote from real life, with its hot, busy strife, they are yet 
true to nature. Only the everyday vulgarities and commonplace 
elements do not thrust themselves into notice. Keller mingles ideality 
with the inflexible necessity of material things, the plummet of reality 
may be sunk into his depths, but a moonlit atmosphere suffuses the 
surface. 

Seldwyla is a fictitious town, a sort of Swiss Abdera. It is sup- 
posed to be still surrounded by its old fortifications, and remains the 
same quiet spot it was three hundred years ago. Its founders can never 
have meant it should come to much good, for they pitched it a full 
half-hour from any navigable river. But it is charmingly situated, 
in the midst of green hills open to the south, a fair wine ripens 
around its walls, while higher up the hills stretch boundless forests, 
the rich property of the commune. For this is one of the peculiarities 
of Seldwyla, that the commune is rich and the citizens are poor, in 
such a manner that no one in Seldwyla knows on what they have 
lived for centuries. And yet they live, and right merrily too, and 
are very critical concerning the ways of others if they quit their native 
town. The glory and nucleus of this little town consists of their young 
men of twenty to thirty-six, who give the tone in Seldwyla society and 
rule the roast. During these years they conduct their business by 
letting others do their work while they run into debt, an art the 
Seldwylers practise with a grace and good humour peculiar to them- 
selves. When they have passed this age, and have lost all credit, 
they find it needful to begin life at the time when others are just 
taking firm root. Then they either enter foreign service and fight for 
strange tyrants, or go forth in search of adventures; and a Seldwyler 
is always to be recognised by the fact that he understands how to 
make himself comfortable in any latitude. Those who remain at 
home work at things they have never learnt, and become the most 
industrious people possible. Timber there is enough and to spare, so 
that the very poorest are maintained by the commune from the pro- 
duce of its wood sales. And in this rotation the little people has 
gone on for centuries, remaining always contented and cheerful. If 
money is scarce or a shadow hangs over their souls, they cheer them- 
selves by getting up political agitations, a further characteristic of the 
Seldwylers. For they are passionate partisans, constitution-menders, 
and agitators, and when their delegate at the Great Council brings 
forward some specially insane motion, or when the cry goes forth 
from Seldwyla that the constitution needs mending, then all the 
country knows that at that moment money is tight among the Seld- 
wylers. Besides this they like to change their opinions and princi- 
ples, and are always in opposition the very day after a new government 
has been chosen. If it be too radical, to vex it, they range themselves 
round the conservative pious parson of the town, whom only yesterday 
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they turned into ridicule, court him, crowd his church, praise his 
sermons, and hawk about his tracts and Bile Missionary Society 
reports, without however contributing a farthing. If, on the other 
hand, a half-way conservative government is in power, at once they 
gather round their schoolmaster, and the parson has to pay a heavy 
sum to the glazier. Should, however, a government of liberal jurists 
and rich men be at the helm, at once they combine with the nearest 
socialists and elect them into the council, demanding a veto, and 
direct self-government with permanent assemblies. But very soon 
they are tired of this, speak as though they are weary of public life, 
and let half a dozen sleepy old bankrupts attend to the elections, 
while they lounge in taverns, watching their labours, and laughing 
in their sleeves. Yesterday they were enthusiastic for confederate 
life, and righteously indignant that absolute national unity was not 
established in 1848; to-day they are as ardent for cantonal sove- 
reignty, and send no representatives to the national council. Occa- 
sionally when they carry things too far, and their agitations and mo- 
tions threaten the peace, the government sends a commission of inquiry 
to regulate the management of the Seldwyla communal property. 
This always subdues them, they have to look after affairs at home, 
and danger is averted. All this causes them great pleasure, which is 
only exceeded by the annual festivity, when the young wine ferments 
and the whole place smells of must, and there is a devil of a noise 
about, and the Seldwylers are more good-for-nothing than usual. Yet 
it is a curious fact that the more good-for-nothing a Seldwyler is at 
home, the better he becomes when he goes out into the world and 
quits the warm sunny valley in which he has not thriven. 

That a strange merry town like this lends itself to all manner of 
strange careers is not astonishing. Of these, as Keller says in his 
preface, he proposes to narrate a few, which though in some senses 
exceptional yet could not have happened except at Seldwyla. Now 
Seldwyla is not a real town, as we have said, but a typical one; still 
it is characteristic of its truth to nature that in the preface to his 
second volume, published fifteen years after the first, the author tells 
us that seven towns in Switzerland have been disputing as to which 
of them is intended by Seldwyla, and each has offered to bestow upon 
him its freedom if he will only pronounce in its favour. To appease 
them, since he already has a home of his own which is as proud as 
their ambitious communes, he tells them that in every town and 
valley in Switzerland stands a tower of Seldwyla; that this spot is a 
combination of many such towns, and must be regarded as imaginary. 
Some have suggested that it is Rapperschwyl. The stories are 
obviously laid near the lake of Zurich. But Keller will be betrayed 
into no geographical definitions. However, while these towns seek to 
secure their Homer during his lifetime, a greater change has come 
over the real Seldwyla in the course of the last ten years than has 
occurred for centuries. Or rather, to speak more correctly, the general 
life of the land has so shaped itself that the peculiar faculties of the 
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Seldwylers have found a fruitful field for due development, so that 
they have become more like other people. This is especially recog- 
nisable in the growth of speculation in stocks, a lazy business that just 
suits their temperament. But since that time they laugh less, are 
monosyllabic, have little time to spare for jokes or playing tricks. 
Instead of bankruptcies with disgrace attached to them, they now 
arrange with their creditors. Politics they have almost abandoned, 
because they think these lead to war. Already the Seldwylers are 
like everyone else, nothing more of interest occurs among them. 
Therefore the author in a second volume has gathered in an aftermath 
from the past events of the little town. Each volume contains five 
stories. ‘Romeo and Juliet of the Village’ is the gem of the 
series ; indeed it deserves the palm above all else that Keller has ever 
penned. The story opens with a carefully detailed picture of two 
worthy Swiss peasants who on a fine September morning are plough- 
ing their respective fields. These fields lie touching each other on 
a slope of the river that runs near the town. Between their properties 
lies a like piece of ground, but it was barren and only covered with 
stones and weeds. And the rubbish seems likely to accumulate, for 
each peasant throws on these unclaimed acres whatever encumbers 
his own fields. Thus they plough on, until midday, when a little 
handcart comes up from the village, drawn by a boy of seven and a 
little girl of six. It contains the dinner of the two men, and among 
the food thrones a naked one-legged doll. The men halt from their 
labour, and sit down in a furrow to discuss their meal. Their conversa- 
tion turns upon the middle field, and each tells the other how the 
commune has tried to induce him to pay rent for it until its lawful 
owner should appear. No one has yet claimed it, but they feel pretty 
well convinced it, must belong to a certain black fiddler who lives with 
the homeless folk and can produce no baptismal certificate, for he is the 
very image of the owner who disappeared from Seldwyla many years 
ago. It is a pity for the soil to let it lie thus fallow, they agree. 
While they eat and talk, the children have been playing in the desert 
field, until in the hot noonday sun both drop to sleep exhausted. 
Meantime the fathers have finished ploughing, but before leaving 
work each tears a deep furrow into the middle field that adjoins 
his own. Neither takes notice of the other's deed, though each 
sees what the other has done. Harvest succeeds harvest, and 
each year sees the ownerless field grow narrower and narrower ; 
the stones upon it have risen to a ridge so high that the boy 
and girl, though they have grown taller, can no longer see across 
it when they come to visit their fathers at their work. Years pass. 
The commune decides that the waste land must be sold. Manz and 
Marti, the two peasants, are the only people who care to bid 
for it, everyone in Seldwyla knowing how the ground had become 
reduced. Finally it is knocked down to Manz, who instantly com- 
plains that Marti has lately cut off a three-cornered piece of the land 
that is now his, and summons him to straighten the boundary. 
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A: violent altercation ensues, and a lawsuit is finally commenced 
that robs both men of their sound judgment, impoverishes their 
estate, wastes their time, and only ends in their mutual ruin. 
The hatred between them, of course, hinders the meeting of .their 
children. Moreover Manz leaves Seldwyla. After some years Sali 
meets Vrenchen, and the old childish love is re-awakened. Their 
delight at meeting is great, but Vrenchen fears lest her father should 
learn that she is speaking to his enemy’s son. She begs Sali 
be gone, and at last promises to meet him on their old play- 
ground. Here they are interrupted by the black fiddler. He 
greets them with a sardonic smile. He knows them, he says; 
they are the children of those who have robbed him of his land. 
Well, they will come to no good, he feels sure, and he will live 
to see them go the way of all flesh before him. Nevertheless, if 
they wish to dance, he is willing to fiddle. This sinister apparition 
casts.a. gloom over their meeting, but it does not last long. Vrenchen’s 
joyous nature casts off the angry omen with a merry laugh, and the 
two chatter away, bemoan their fathers’ hatred and regret the glad 
days spent on this spot. In happy talk they pass the afternoon 
sitting in the high corn, listening to the singing of the lark, and 
dreaming daydreams as fervent as her song. Here Marti finds them. 
Furious with both, he insults Sali, who loses all self-control, and 
hurls a stone at Marti that strikes him down senseless. He re- 
covers, but only to prove a hopeless idiot, and be placed in the 
public asylum. His house and remaining acre are sold to pay his 
¢reditors, and Vrenchen must go out into the world and earn her 
living. As she sadly ponders this, the last day in the empty lonely 
house, thinking of Sali, he comes in. In vain they try to cheer 
each other; their future looks too drear, they must part, and yet 
they feel that separated they can know no joy. In her despair 
the fancy seizes Vrenchen that she must dance once more with Sali, 
must spend one more day of happiness; then, come what may, she 
will bear it. To-morrow is Kermess at a neighbouring place— 
could they not go? Sali consents. Early next day he fetches her, 
and she quits her empty desolate home. They pass through a 
wood, they halt at a wayside inn, they linger beside streams, they talk 
and are silent inturns. Itis sucha happy day, as bright in their hearts 
as the cloudless sky above their heads! When afternoon comes 
they join the dancers. The black fiddler leads the music, he smiles as 
he perceives them. On and on they dance; the moon rises and floods 
the floor with light, midnight comes and the guests leave, and still 
Vrenchen and Sali cannot make up their minds to part. Indeed it 
has grown only harder. The fiddler interposes, they are foolish chil- 
dren, he says, he will advise them. He and his friends are returning 
to the mountains, they will give them bridal escort, he will furnish 
the music, and once among the houseless folk they will need no forms 
to celebrate their wedding. He works upon their feelings till they 
consent, almost without knowing what they do, and the wild proces- 
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sion goes out into the night singing and playing. But as they pass 
Vrenchen’s former home Sali’s reason returns. He detains the girl, 
and they manage to escape unperceived. But as the frenzied notes of 
the fiddle fade into the distance and all is still around them, Sali 
says, * We have fled from these, but how shall we flee from ourselves ?’ 
With passionate ardour Vrenchen implores him never to leave her. For 
atime Sali keeps his reason, but his love and her ardour are too strong 
for his young blood. After all, he counts but nineteen years. There 
is only one thing they can do, he says, hold their wedding at this 
hour, and then perish together in the river. They find a hay-barge 
anchored to the shore; Sali looses it, they step into the soft fragrant 
mass, and the boat floats slowly down stream, past woods through which 
the moonlight glints, past dark meadows, past sleeping farms. At 
chill daybreak two pale figures holding each other in a tight embrace 
siip into the river, and when the sun has fully. risen the boat comes 
to a standstill at the nearest town. It is empty, and none can tell how 
it came thither. 

Such this story, which is told with simple earnestness and pathos. 
Its construction is masterly. This, however, is far from being the 
case as a rule. In point of construction there is usually much to 
condemn in Keller: it is often lax and shapeless, his stories are apt 
to plunge like fairy tales into the midst of their subject. He seems 
to fancy that we too are Seldwylers and have known our neighbours 
and their concerns since childhood, that it is only needful to mention 
so-and-so for the whole bearings to rise up before us. This literalness, 
however, throws so powerful an air of reality over Keller’s creations 
that even when these points are exaggerated we do not feel the 
exaggeration as we read, but are carried along by the stream of his 
persuasive plausibility. Into the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ there enters 
no element of the burlesque, rarely absent from Keller’s stories. 
Its Nemesis is Hellenic in its remorselessness. Nor is there any- 
thing forced or unnatural in the feelings and acts of these youthful 
peasants. 

‘Frau Regel Amrain and her Youngest-born’ is a loosely framed 
tale, showing how a worthy practical woman saved her son from the 
devious career of the Seldwyla youths, and converted him into a 
worthy burgher. The feeling of public spirit is strongly developed in 
the Swiss, where it is every man’s duty to hold views upon the 
government and assist in it. And this is admirably brought out here. 
In ‘The Three Righteous Combmakers’ Keller lets loose all his fun 
and extravagance, and inimitable it is to read. It is an excellent 
skit upon apparent probity of conduct unrooted in true morality, 
the counterfeit for which the real thing is often mistaken. These 
three phlegmatic and avaricious young combmakers try to establish 
a good name in Seldwyla because each wishes to succeed his master 
in the business. They all appear so excellent the master cannot 
choose between them, yet neither can he afford to keep more 
than one in his employ. He therefore proposes an absurd race 
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to decide the matter, and all Seldwyla turns out to see the fun, 
which as usual they think is got up for their especial delectation. 
A canny old maid, the possessor of some money, has also been wooed 
by the three. She favours none, for she is resolved only to marry 
the one that will become the master. When she hears of the proposed 
race she joins her admirers and befools each in turn until she is at 
last herself befooled and is made to accept the man she least favoured, 
and who wins both business and bride by a happy ruse. Thus baldly 
told, it is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the absurdity of 
the story, which, narrated in Keller’s quiet tone of realism, carries 
us along over all buffoonery, so that while we read we fully believe. 
Neither do Keller’s novelettes run in the usual groove, and love is 
by no means always or often the pivot of his plots. A poor 
tailor who is leaving Seldwyla in search of work is the hero of ‘Clothes 
make the Man.’ This tailor has the weakness always to dress in a 
long cloak and a Polish fur cap, which give an air of distinction to 
his appearance and lead to his being mistaken for a count. The in- 
cident is trivial and hackneyed, not so its development. The stupe- 
fied assent of the tailor to the honours that are heaped upon him 
leads to many absurd situations. Though we despise the man’s 
initial weakness that led him step by step into a web of false- 
hood, the story is so ingeniously told that we can never withhold 
our sympathy, and are relieved when all ends well and he wins a rich 
bride, who having deemed him a count remains faithful to a tailor. 
The way in which he is unmasked is characteristically Swiss. It is 
the custom in various parts of the country for the young people of 
the towns to divert themselves in winter with masquerade sledge 
processions. Such a procession a few winters ago started from 
Samaden in the Engadine and visited the neighbouring towns, paro- 
dying the past and present of that district—the sledges of the past 
bearing the herdsmen, the spinning-wheels, Alpine horns, and dairy 
utensils of former days ; the sledges of the present containing tourists, 
red guidebooks in hand, or armed with Alpenstécke, ropes, and ice- 
axes, waiters and landlords bearing bills of endless length. And sucha 
procession, starting from Seldwyla, proceeded to Goldach to open the 
eyes of its inhabitants to the real status of their presumed Polish 
count. Their cavalcade represented a very history of tailoring, de- 
picting tailors of all times and nations. The foremost sledge bore 
the inscription ‘Men make Clothes,’ the last, ‘Clothes make Men.’ 
To the confusion of the luckless workman, the party parade before 
him as he is about to celebrate his wedding. A gentle touch of 
irony runs through the whole, revealing how the Swiss, like their 
brother republicans the Americans, attach great value to titles. 
* Faber Fortune sue’ (‘ The Smith of his Fortune’) is a trifle too 
broad, but it contains some ludicrous scenes. We are not told 
whether John Kabys knew this proverb—he certainly from boyhood 
built his life upon the idea. How he sets about achieving his fortune 
without doing real work for the same, and how his attempts end in 
grievous failures, must be read to be enjoyed. The serious close 
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surprises in such a pure extravaganza. John ends by being a nail- 
smith who late in life learns to know the happiness of modest labour 
and honest earnings. 

‘The Misused Love-letters’ is a medley of comedy and idyl. 
Here we are introduced to one of those oddities Seldwyla breeds. 
Viggi Stérteler, a shrewd and respectable merchant, has the maggot 
to be thought learned, and by-and-by even aspires to authorship. 
Under the pseudonym of ‘ Kurt of the Forest’ he produces some 
wretched high-flown novelettes, concocted with ideas stolen from 
various sources, and a tenth-rate paper publishes his lucubrations. 
He now thinks himself an author, and desires that his good homely 
wife should rise to his level, and become educated to be his muse. He 
plies her in vain with old anthologies and extract books. They 
convey no meaning to the good housewife accustomed to look after 
her domestic concerns and lead an active life. No suggestive utter- 
ances fall from her lips. Viggi now thinks a correspondence might 
rouse her. He has a business journey to make, and will write her 
romantic letters, to which she must reply. On no account, he 
enjoins, must domestic or trivial details creep into. the letters; these 
she can add on a separate sheet. The despair of Grittli is great when 
a few hours after her husband’s departure there comes a missive of the 
most highflown turgid phrases that were ever bred in the. brain of a 
foolish man. And to this she is to reply in a like strain. In 
despair she bethinks herself of her neighbour, an usher, who has the 
reputation of being a poetical dreamer, and who had often cast 
admiring eyes at the handsome young woman next door. Copying 
her husband’s letter and changing it so that it reads as if addressed 
to a man, she puts it into the youth’s hands and begs him to let her 
have an answer. She meant no harm: the usher was held fair game 
by the women folk of Seldwyla, to all of whom he was more or less 
devoted. In due course William returns her an answer, in no wise 
behind her husband in sentimentality, and far exceeding it in sense 
and in reality of feeling. This letter Grittli copies, making the 
needful changes of sex. Her foolish husband is beside himself with 
joy when he gets this reply, and instantly writes another yet longer 
and more bombastic epistle. Grittli again has recourse to William. 
So for some weeks tie twofold comedy of errors is played on, Viggi 
remaining absent longer than he had meant in order that a sufficient 
number. of these letters may accumulate, for he intends to publish 
them as ‘The Correspondence of two Contemporaries.’ Meantime 
Grittli counted on William’s good nature not to be hurt when he 
hears the whole thing isa joke. Indeed she had hinted as much to 
him from the first. But William takes it seriously. One warm autumn 
day, as he was sitting in the wood, he is suddenly surprised by Viggi 
Stérteler, who had come home unexpectedly. Wishing to avoid him, 
he rises and walks away, but unfortunately he leaves his pocket-book 
behind him containing Grittli’s letters. This Viggi finds, and, hoping 
to receive some ideas from the contents, reads with growing asto- 
nishment and anger as he recognises his own words and his wife’s 
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writing. He storms home, will listen to no reason, and turns Grittli 
out of the house. Both sue for divorce, which is accorded on the 
ground of incompatibility, and Grittli’s character is fully re-esta- 
blished, while Viggi is the general mark for ridicule. William, 
however, is dismissed from his post as an unfit guide for yonth. He 
leaves Seldwyla and farms a lonely plot of land some hours distant. 
In due time he becothnes a worthy steady character. He still loves 
Grittli, and she has grown to love him. The story of their courtship 
and ultimate marriage is a prose pastoral that makes us forget the 
ludicrous opening of the tale. While in the former part we are in 
a false and distorted atmosphere, here a breeze which has come across 
alpine flowers and pure meadow heights animates the whole. As a 
skit upon the pretensions of would-be authors, the story contains 
masterly touches, such as when Viggi is always on the search for ideas 
and characteristics which he carefully notes down, or when he passes 
an evening with authors of his sort, in whose conversations the words 
clique, honorarium, publisher, editor, paper, are the most prominent, 
while books are only read for business,and the classical writers are barely 
known by name. In ‘ Dietegen’ the scene is laid at the close of 
the fifteenth century, and deals with the feuds between Seldwyla 
and a neighbouring town, totally unlike it in character. The con- 
necting links are two children, and here again Keller displays 
his marvellous insight into the complex workings of the child- 
like mind. His children are singularly real, neither abnormally 
good nor naughty, but actual flesh and blood, little mortals fore- 
shadowing their future failings and virtues. And these children 
remain true to their first draught: the youth and maiden are the 
parents of the boy and girl. And every incident in their lives and in 
the hostile attitude of the two towns is rendered with the same 
fidelity to nature. ‘ Dietegen’ is a complete and well-rounded com- 
position, containing some dainty scenes and picturesque sketches of 
medizval life, with its beauty and its cruelty. While ‘ Dietegen’ 
takes us into the Switzerland of the middle ages, ‘The Lost Laugh’ . 
shows us its modern aspect, its political agitations, its commercial 
activity, its religious dissensions. The story opens with a national 
féte upon the lake of Zurich, at which the hero and heroine first meet. 
The parents of the latter are silk-manufacturers ; the former has tried 
all manner of trades, but has settled to none. This, however, in 
Switzerland does not necessarily characterise a good-for-nothing as it 
would with us. There various callings are not so sharply separated. 
A merchant will turn clergyman, a clergyman merchant, an officer a 
silk-weaver, without losing caste. Thus Jucundus is no turncoat, but 
a versatile and restless youth, who, however, proves not sufficiently 
worldly wise to cope with others, and nearly comes to grief. The 
story is loosely put together, and often halts to allow of disquisitions. 
Yet these are always put into the mouths of the various characters. 
The author never obtrudes. Nevertheless, we may safely infer that 
here we gain an insight into Keller's views on the burning questions 
of the day. We see his ardent Liberalism, his hatred of formalism 
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in any shape, his dislike to phrase-making and the ritual observances 
which have invaded even the plain Church of Calvin. In ‘ The Lost 
Laugh’ it is particularly prominent how Keller’s mind has a ‘gait of 
its own, so that the development of his stories is often slow of growth, 
and his grasp, though penetrating, seems at times a little uncertain 
in outline. Consequently he is apt to deviate, but in the end’ he 
generally gathers up all his threads, and we come to understand the 
hidden reason of apparent digressions. The Swiss character, with 
its healthy and often jejune common-sense, its national self-conscious- 
ness and democratic pride, its absence of abstract range of thought, 
its stolidity, its true-heartedness and sturdy honesty, is reproduced 
in the various characters of this story. 

Between the publication of the first and second volumes of * The 
People of Seldwyla’ falls a work of a somewhat different kind, 
namely, a cycle of ‘Seven Legends.’ These stories (Mérchen) are 
perhaps the most individual of Keller’s productions, in which his 
comic instincts, his mirth, now purely genial, now underlaid with 
earnestness, his fantastic humours, have full play. The legends are 
all constructed upon the basis of Church traditions. In some cases 
Keller has merely expanded these, in others he has caught the spirit 
and form of the narrative but changed the conditions. The funda- 
mental idea, however, is in all cases subverted. It is the human and 
natural elements in man that are made to triumph over the unnatural 
asceticisms of religieus fanatics. We are shown how enthusiasm can 
be carried to an absurd pitch, how, when love interposes, the subject 
succumbs to natural emotions and is brought back to earth. Their 
whole purport is to show that while we are in the world we must do 
the world’s work, and have no right thus to withdraw ourselves from 
its duties and temptations for the selfish gratification of our own 
inclinations. Keller is a free-thinker in the best and noblest sense of 
the word, a profoundly religious soul unfettered by forms, and it is 
against the worship of mere forms that he combats in these legends. 
But his purpose is hidden under airy conceits, and it is possible to 
read 2nd enjoy these dainty stories without a guess at their deeper 
aim. Written in the spirit of the middle ages, which saw no irrever- 
ence in familiarity with divine things, they are carried out in the 
pure and delicate spirit of noble humanism. Perhaps the most racy 
and original is Keller’s amplification of the old legend told by St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, of Musa, the girl who loved dancing and was forbidden 
by the Virgin to exercise her pastime upon earth. In accordance with 
the records of the same Church Father, the nine Muses were permitted 
to quit hell once a year and enter heaven. Keller has availed him- 
self of this notion, and depicts the manner in which this one day was 
spent. The muses, in gratitude for this annual respite from torment, 
compose a hymn of praise, which they propose to perform the next time 
they are admitted within the precincts of paradise. Words and melody 
are modelled upon the psalms they hear the angels sing. But, alas! the 
earth-tones, the earth-yearnings, the minor key of unfulfilled desires 
and aspirations so sobs through their composition that what seemed 
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cheerful, sounds like wailing when heard in heaven. . Their hymn 
creates a disturbance, and the nine are thenceforth banished from 
heaven for all time. The semi-comic, semi-mournful manner in 
which this incident is told is incomparable, and so is the roguish 
gravity, the quiet unforced satire, that runs through these seven 
tales. 

We now come to the last book published by Keller. He is not, 
therefore, as we see, a prolific writer, and hence has the right to be 
heard, as he only speaks when he has something to say. ‘ Zurich 
Novelettes’ (‘ Ziircher Novellen ’) is the collective title of the series. 
The fair city of Zurich was till lately full of old-fashioned ways and 
things, and boasts a long and agitated history, which furnishes rich 
matter to a chronicler. Keller traces this from medieval times 
down to the present day, connecting the whole by a loose frame- 
work, which probably serves an allegorical purpose. The stories are 
supposed to be told by a godfather to his godson, Jaques, a youth 
whose one desire it was to be an original, and who had read, to his 
sorrow, that our modern conditions do not produce originals, but 
that all people are alike, as though turned out by the dozen. He 
was determined to make an attempt to rise above this modern curse. 
He had various projects for achieving distinction. He had already 
planned a new Ovid, which was to deal with the metamorphoses of 
nymphs and mortals into the plants and dyes used in his father’s 
factory, only somehow the subject was not inspiring, and the book 
advanced no further than the title. One fine afternoon he wandered 
along the banks of the Sihl, recalling all the classical memories 
that hung around them, and hoping for inspiration there; instead, 
the more prosaic observation would force itself upon him that 
Zurich must consume a great deal of firewood, to judge by the 
quantity of timber that floated down the stream, and he began a 
rough calculation as to costs and profits. His godfather undertook 
to prove to him how such forced attempts are not originality, how 
a good original is only a person who deserves to be imitated, and 
such an one is any person who carries out thoroughly whatever he 
undertakes to do, even though this something be nothing specially 
extraordinary. And to do this is so rare that those who achieve it are 
therefore original, and stand forth from among their fellows. Is 
this a note of warning from Keller to his townsfolk, who still arro- 
gate to themselves learned airs because once upon a time their city 
was a centre of learning, and whose present hard-headed manufac- 
turing proclivities are not compatible therewith, and hence produce 
a mongrel and far from pleasant type of character ? 

As a type of excellence the first stories introduce us to the old 
Zurich family of Manesse, and we follow their fortunes from the end 
of the thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century. Till quite 
recently there stood. in Zurich an old tower, the last remnant of the 
town house of the Manesse family, of whom one at least, Riidiger 
von Manesse, erected to himself a less perishable monument. For 
to him we owe the ‘ Manesse Codex,’ preserved at Paris, the most 
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important MS. collection of Minnesinger songs on record. This 
was made at Riidiger’s instigation by Hadlaub, the son of a free 
Zurich peasant, and who became known as an early German poet. He 
is the hero of the story, which consists of a series of episodes, and is 
somewhat rambling and discursive. As is the case with all Keller’s 
stories, its charm lies in the telling. There are no stirring inci- 
dents, but: there is much naiveté and many pretty scenes. Medizval 
Zurich is conjured before us; we live among its worldly bishops and 
nuns, its knights and ladies, and share their intellectual pleasure 
when Hadlaub discovers a forgotten poem of Walter von der 
Vogelweide, or timidly brings forward one of his own. The occu- 
pation with poetry has made bim a poet too, who by his songs and 
his charms wins the hand of Fides, the lovely daughter of the Bishop 
of Constance. The love-story, which runs like a golden thread 
through the narrative, beginning unconsciously when the two are 
children, is told in Keller's happiest and most delicate vein. No 
less finely drawn, and absolutely natural, is the last of the race, Ital 
Manesse, a gifted and agreeable man, who, wanting in all powers of 
endurance, sprang restlessly from one occupation to another, came to 
no good, and missed everywhere the blessings and joys that life could 
afford him. There was still one Manesse, a degenerate scion, who 
was known as the Fool, and inhabited the ruined family castle until 
it was burnt down over his head. This man’s one aim in life was 
to pass off as something different from what he was, and over this 
endeavour his character warped and his brain gave way. Now it was 
his desire to impress the landfolk with the conviction that he was a 
learned prelate, again he wished to appear a valiant warrior. Dis- 
tinction at all hazards was his craving, but when the moment came 
to prove the reality of bis boasts his courage evaporated like 
Falstaffs. He is a grotesque and ludicrous figure, conceived and 
delineated with power and psychological insight. 

So far the symbolical has been uppermost in these stories, and 
there is less of the humorous element than usual. This comes 
forward again in the next, ‘The Landvogt of Greifensee, a story 
that misses excellence from its prolixity, but which would be delicious 
if tersely told. The fundamental idea is sufficiently humorous, and 
we are assured that it is founded on fact. The hero is Salomon Landolt, 
who created the corps of Zurich Sharpshooters. He was not happy 
in his love-affairs: four fair ones jilted him, and a fifth refused to 
marry him, although she loved him truly, on account of madness in 
her family. After many years, when all but this one were married, 
to give himself a happy day and to banish all irritation for ever, 
Landolt invited his five former loves to spend a day with him at his 
official residence, not informing anyone that she was to meet the others. 
The dénotiment is highly absurd, and the whole ends merrily and well. 
These five ancient flames furnish vignettes of various types of Swiss 
women, of whom the brightest and most charming is the unmarried 
Figura Leu. The background is formed of pictures from the life of 
eighteenth-century Zurich, with its sumptuary laws, its strict Calvinism, 


. 
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its zsthetic coquetries. It was the period of the literary controversies 
between Switzerland and Leipzig, and Bodmer is introduced as he 
walks on the ramparts, surrounded by admiring disciples, to whom he 
is dictatorially expounding his views on poetry, or telling them news 
of what is going on in the world, as, for example, that the magi- 
strates of Danzig have resolved in council that the young burghers 
of their town shall be forbidden to employ the hexameter measure 
in their poetic flights, on account of the improper and revolutionary 
character of this form of rhythm. We are transported back into a 
windstill period, where life did not tear along so fast, where love 
endured, where feuds were hotly waged and not soon forgotten, where 
hurry and speed were words unknown. It is perhaps because he 
realised this too vividly that Keller has spun out this story unduly. 
This censure does not apply to ‘ Ursula.’ Here in a condensed 
narrative is brought before us with bold and powerful strokes the 
Zurich of Zwingli’s day, introducing the religious and _ political 
changes wrought by this Reformer. Keller’s story deals chiefly with 
the Anabaptist movement, which he regards as one of the inevitable 
ugly excrescences produced by every great revolution, and he re- 
produces with horrible fidelity the delirious speeches and deeds 
of this misguided faction. In this story the plot is nothing, the 
accessories are everything. ‘The Flag of the Seven Upright Ones’ 
is perfect all round, and a worthy pendant to the ‘ Romeo and Juliet 
of the Village.’ Plot, treatment, mise en sc?ne, all are original and 
equally excellent, and give full scope to Keller’s peculiar talents. 
His best quips and quirks, his best vein of drollery, his gentle satire, 
his tenderness, are all represented here. In the *‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
the father’s hatred separated the children: here the fathers were the 
best of friends, but they did not wish the young people to marry 
because the one was rich and the other poor. For the father of Karl 
Hediger was only a tailor, while Hermine Frymann’s was a master 
carpenter, who owned a stately house and yard on the lake, and could 
afford to give his daughter a dowry. The two had known each other 
since childhood, and it was hard that they should suddenly be forbidden 
to meet. But so it had been resolved at the last meeting of the Club of 
the Seven Upright Ones. This club consisted of seven worthy friends who 
met twice a week alternately at the house of two of their number who 
were innkeepers. They were all tradesmen, ardent politicians, patriots, 
lovers of freedom, and stern home despots. Born in the last century, 
they had witnessed as children the downfall of the old times and the 
birth-throes of the new, and had held together manfully during the 
agitated period of Swiss history, when aristocrats and Jesuits threat- 
ened the unity and goodfellowship of the little state, until in 1848, 
after the eighteen days’ war with the Sonderbund, Switzerland broke 
for ever with the Jesuits and revived to new strength and unity. 
Some of these men came from the former subject states of the 
Confederacy, and remembered how as children they had to kneel 
down by the roadside when a coachful of dignitaries passed; others 
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had been related to imprisoned or executed revolutionists, and: all 
were filled with a burning hatred of aristocracy and priesthood. 
They formed this club as a bulwark against such enemies, and they 
were ever true to their cause, asked for no reward for their exer- 
tions, and placed all individual advantages in the background if 
these came into conflict with their consciences. But now that since 
1848 the new constitution seemed to have guaranteed all they had 
struggled for, there were fewer political matters to discuss, and 
hence domestic troubles were also brought forward and talked 
over with great impartiality at their meetings. On the night that 
the story opens, the subject under discussion was a visit the club as 
a body proposed to pay to the next shooting-féte at Aarau, the first 
held since the new constitution came into force. It was the evening 
of the club’s political life—how could they close it more worthily than 
by such a demonstration? A member proposed that they should 
march to Aarau with a flag of their own, another that they should 
present a handsome prize at the féte. Both proposals were accepted, 
and the details hotly discussed. The design of the flag did not 
occupy them long, but what was the gift to be? The seven staunch 
friends, whose friendship all political agitations and divergences 
had not shaken, nearly fell out over this deliberation. For while 
seeking to do an honour to their country they also sought to do 
a little stroke of business for themselves. Kuser, the silversmith, 
proposed they should present a silver cup that he had had by him for 
years, and which he would sell them cheap for the glory of the Father- 
land. Syfrig, the blacksmith, recommended an ornamental plough 
which he had exhibited at the last agricultural show. Biirgi, ‘the 
cabinetmaker, offered a four-post bedstead he had made for a couple 
whose wedding never took place. This last proposition, however, 
raised only ridicule. Then followed Pfister, one of the innkeepers, 
with a warm commendation of his red Schweizerblut of ’34; and 
Erismann, the farmer, proposed a young cow of pure breed, but who 
was known to be a kicker. At last a cup was decided upon, but it 
was to be made and designed for the occasion. This matter settled, 
Frymann brought forward his grievance, that Hediger’s son was 
courting his daughter, and he explained to him how he could not do 
with a poor son-in-law. Hediger by no means took his friend’s 
frankness amiss; they were quite agreed that the match was unde- 
sirable. They would not become relations; they reiterated they 
would remain friends—no more and no less. The other members 
twitted them gently with their resolve, and asked them if they 
were so very sure that young love could be checked by convention, 
and were willing to bet that Cupid’s wiles would prove too strong 
for the fathers. Not so; they persisted—were they not of the number 
of the upright and firm, and would they not be so still? But the 
young couple were resolved not to be parted thus easily. July 
and the shooting-festival approached, the cup and flag were ready, 
when it dawned on the club that their gift must be introduced by 
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a speech. But who should hold this? All hung back, none would 
undertake the task. At last. by lot it fell to Frymann. For days 
beforehand he was miserable, could think of nothing to say but 
fierce and inappropriate invectives against the Jesuits. The great 
day arrived, the little faithful band drove to Aarau in a four- 
horse omnibus, they marched in procession, Frymann carrying the 
flag with a face as though he were going to execution. They neared 
the confederate tent, and at the last moment his courage failed him, 
and he declared he could not speak: and so this glorious and 
patriotic expedition seemed likely to end in failure. But Hermine 
had foreseen some such catastrophe when she bade Karl be sure to 
come to Aarau for the féte. He now volunteered to be spokesman 
for the band, and Frymann himself was the first to assent, and 
hand him over the flag. Karl then pronounced an admirable 
discourse, in which he explained with tender humour the aims and 
purposes of these seven grey-headed men, and offered their gift 
to the Fatherland. Applause greeted his words; the seven marched 
away from the tent, pleased with themselves and him. The friends 
seconded Frymann’s proposal to give his daughter to this worthy 
youth; and at last, not without difficulty, the proud and sternly 
radical Hediger also gave his consent, on the condition that Fry- 
mann should allow the pair no more money than was good for them. 
The story, of which this is the bald outline, is full of freshness 
and beauty. It is easy to see that what Keller describes here 
is a reflection of the men and scenes among which he moves, 
and the picture of Swiss life as here presented will be new to 
most readers who know little or nothing of the distinctive feelings 
and modes of life of this little people. It also contains strongly 
emphasised a distinctive feature of Keller’s genius. This is the 
genial nature of his humour. He makes us smile at his characters 
without injury to their dignity. While we are amused at the weak- 
nesses of poor humanity, we never lose our respect for the persons in 
whom these weaknesses are embodied. We smile gently over the 
heads of the seven upright veterans, while at the same time their 
creator forces us to bow down with respect for their integrity and 
high-minded purposes. 

We must still say a word about Keller’s manner, which is no less 
his own than his matter. He handles the German language with rare 
skill ; no conventional phrases, no rhetorical flourishes, no affecta- 
tions or mannerisms disfigure his pages. His style is simple and 
unadorned, and hence perfectly in keeping with the homely republican 
nature of his characters; yet withal so pithy, piquant, quaint, that 
the most ordinary expressions acquire a new force under his pen, 
and the whole effect is far removed from commonplace. Not the 
least of Keller’s charms lies in his style, his happy mode of narration. 
Such, briefly, is the Swiss writer whose remarkable originality we 
have tried faintly to indicate. 


HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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Tue ZuLtu CamMpaiGn 


From a MiIuitary Point or VIEW. 


|‘ taking upon myself the task of briefly noticing the strictures 

which have been made on Lord Chelmsford’s conduct of the Zulu 
War, I wish it to be understood that I do not attempt, or presume 
to do so in the spirit of an advocate, but merely as one, who having 
been engaged, first throughout the Cape Colony war, and afterwards 
from the first invasion of Zululand to the end of the campaign, 
including the search for the King by the force under Colonel Baker 
Russell, had, perhaps, more opportunities of watching events, and 
forming opinions thereon, than many; and who is also, perhaps, 
owing to these opportunities, better able to appreciate and realise 
the position of affairs previous to the second invasion of Zululand, 
than those who came out after the disaster at Isandlwana on 
January 22. 

Although aware that the Zulus possessed a standing army, a full 
account of which had been compiled by direction of Lord Chelmsford, 
and though the Zulus were known to have something of a military 
system, it was well nigh impossible that, even with a knowledge of 
these facts, a proper regard for the reputed courage and endurance of 
the enemy could exist in the minds of officers or men who had taken 
part so recently in the war against the Cape Colony Kaffirs, and wit- 
nessed the absence of military qualities in them. 

The fact alone of superiority in our weapons tended to produce 
a feeling of confidence, and at the commencement of the Zulu cam- 
paign I do not think many officers felt the necessity of forming 
laagers, or even of entrenching, where artillery and Martini-Henri 
rifles were opposed to assegais and muzzle-loading small arms. It is 
certain that none of us valued, to its proper extent, the many military 
qualities possessed by this savage nation: their discipline, their 
undoubted bravery, their disregard of life, and their powers of 
endurance. 

It is to be observed that they also possessed the advantages of 
making war in their own territory, and of being but slightly en- 
cumbered with anything but their weapons and ammunition. All 
these combined rendered them a very formidable foe ; but none of 
this was realised, or could well have been realised, until forced upon 
us by the dreadful events of January 22. 

The adverse critics on the campaign seem never to consider the 
admirable, successful, and rapid conduct of the Kaffrarian campaign 
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by Lord Chelmsford, nor his very natural expectation of being able 
to deal with the Zulu army in a somewhat similar manner (though 
anticipating some superiority in his adversary) to that in which he 
had dealt with the Cape Colony Kaffirs. The Zulus also were savages 
—nothing could alter that—and therefore to be dealt with as other 
savage nations had been for centuries. 

Mr. Forbes considers that the conduct of the Zulu campaign 
by Lord Chelmsford conveniently divides itself into four distinct 
periods :— 


1. From the inception of the preparations up to and including the 
catastrophe of Isandlwana. 

2. From Isandlwana till the completion of the relief of Etshowe. 

3. From the relief of Etshowe up to and including the combat of 
Ulundi. 

4. From the combat of Ulundi until the acceptance of Lord Chelms- 
ford’s resignation by Sir Garnet Wolseley. 


Let me deal with these periods in their sequence as he has done in 
his article. 

1. From the inception of the preparations up to and including 
the: catastrophe of Isandlwana. Mr. Forbes acknowledges that 
Lord Chelmsford had no other course to pursue than to invade Zulu- 
land, but finds fault most severely with the division of the neces- 
sarily small invading force into four separate columns, for two reasons, 
the ‘consequent individual weakness of the columns, and the impossi- 
bility of intercommunication and mutual support.’ Yet he admits 
the desirability of the advance of a force from Utrecht in the direc- 
tion of Ulundi, in addition to the force advancing over the Lower 
Tugela ‘ Drift,’ and enumerates the obvious advantages to be gained 
thereby. 

Now, it appears quite clear that had the force at Lord Chelms- 
ford’s disposal been thus divided, any intercommunication between, 
or mutual support of, these two forces would have been quite impos- 
sible, the distance between them being so great, and the country 
unknown. Whereas, by the formation of the intermediate columns, 
to enter at Middle Drift and Rorke’s Drift, as was done by Lord 
Chelmsford, the power of communication and support shortly after 
crossing the border was made comparatively easy. It was also a 
point of some importance to traverse the country as much as possible, 
and, by capturing cattle, to strike the enemy on their most vulner- 
able point: both of which objects would be gained by the dispersion 
ef forces. 

As.to the ‘individual weakness’ of each column by what is called 
‘this unsoldierlike subdivision,’ it is by no means clear that each of 
these columns (No. 2 excepted) was not strong enough in itself to 
hold its own, and make good its own advance; and the defeat of part 
of No. 3 column at Isandlwana cannot be taken as a decided proof of 
their insufficiency. 
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As a matter of fact Wood’s and Pearson’s columns did hold their 
own, but were brought to a standstill by the disaster at Isandlwana to 
Nos. 2 and 3 columns. -Wood’s column would have been in commu- 
nication with the third column, had not the disaster occurred, very 
shortly after entering Zululand, and the two columns would have 
been in a position to render mutual support and assistance. 

The difficulties occasioned by ‘ overcrowding and undue prolong- 
ation of a large force on one line’ are a strong argument in favour 
of. an invasion from several different points; and I cannot agree with 
the author of the article that Wood’s and Newdigate’s columns found 
no difficulty in marching on the same line, as is asserted, in support 
of the arguments against the subdivision of the forces. Where good 
grazing for horses, mules, and oxen has to be found, where drifts have 
to be made good, and broken-down waggons have to be repaired or 
removed, firewood to be collected, &c., &c., the advantages of a small 
force over a large one are soon recognised and appreciated by the 
working officers and men. Mr. Forbes can hardly have been aware 
of these difficulties, and makes light of them; but I can bear testi-. 
mony to the number of times I have myself lamented the indifferent 
water, the polluted camping ground, and the scanty remnants of good 
grazing left'to us by the force moving immediately in front of us on 
the same line of advance. 

In treating of the ‘hostilities opened on January 11,’ the author 
at once comes to the conclusion that Nos. 1, 3, and 4 Columns 
advanced into Zululand without having ‘ due relation to each other.’ 
I discard, as he has done, No. 2 Column as ‘trash,’ although the fact 
of its being ‘trash’ was not known at the time that column was 
formed. On the contrary, our ‘ Black Auxiliaries’ were looked upon, 
by many, as a great acquisition. But this is one of the many points 
on which it is easy to be wise after the experience of the past. How 
the above-mentioned conclusion has been arrived at, it is difficult to 
understand. 

As one serving in No. 3 Column, I, with others, was certainly 
under the impression that a system of communication with the other 
portions of the invading force would be carried on shortly after the 
advance had commenced—a system to be matured and improved 
as the distances which separated them were reduced, or the country 
between each column became better known—and that the columns 
were acting under the directions previously designed by the General 
commanding. The fact alone that Lord Chelmsford and Colonel 
Wood met on the day on which the advance into Zululand was madé 
disproves Mr. Forbes’ assertion that the columns had no ‘due rela- 
sion to each other.’ 

The site of Isandlwana Camp is then described as one more 
‘inherently vicious than could ever have been found on the most 
industrious seareh.’ 


In reply to this assertion, I may suggest that, opposed to an enemy 
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without artillery, and with the worst description of fire-arms, the use 
of which they little understood, the advantages of a site, well drained, 
and possessing the somewhat rare recommendations of good water and 
grass, may justly be taken into consideration in favour of a somewhat 
indifferent military position. Isandlwana possessed these advantages ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the loss of the camp was not 
due to the site on which the camp was placed. There are few who 
will not agree (and subsequent events tend to confirm this opinion) 
that the force left to guard the camp on January 22 was a sufficient 
one for the purpose; and had that force been kept together, as was 
ordered by the Brigadier-General through his principal staff officer, 
and formed for defence, with its ammunition at hand (which there 
was ample time to do), there is little doubt that the Zulu army 
would have been completely defeated at Isandlwana, in spite of its 
overwhelming numbers. 

2. The ‘second period embraces the operations extending from 
Isandlwana to the commencement of the final invasion.’ 

It would seem most natural that after the reinforcements had 
been applied for, the attention of the General commanding should be 
given to the consideration of protecting the Colony from the danger 
of an invasion, which it was thought more than probable would be 
made by the Zulus, elated by their success at Isandlwana, as well as 
to the accumulation of supplies and stores of all descriptions, in 
anticipation of the arrival of the reinforcements asked for, and also 
to replace those lost at Isandlwana, and in organising additional 
transport, and placing the troops in entrenched positions on the 
Border. 

I am, of course, not aware what Lord Chelmsford’s views on the 
subject were; but there seems to be no reason to suppose that the 
opinions which influenced his decision in invading Zululand at several 
points ceased to exist after Isandlwana. Indeed, his preparations for 
the arrival of the reinforcements, his formation of a camp at Dundee, 
with a large supply of stores, show that he never swerved from his 
original intention as to this being the most desirable scheme of 
invasion. 

The change of plan in taking Landsman’s Drift as a point of 
entry, instead of Rorke’s Drift, for the intermediate column, was one 
that was almost forced upon Lord Chelmsford, in consequence of the 
state of the roads between Greytown and Rorke’s Drift, and the 
undesirability of marching a large force of cavalry and artillery 
through the unhealthy thorn country, which lies for some thirty miles 
between these two points, to say nothing of his possible desire to 
efface, by a change of route, the painful remembrance of Isandlwana 
to those who had been engaged in it. This change of route has been 
a fertile source of criticism with those ignorant of the bearings of the 
case, and who had never ridden over the ground in question ; Lord 
Chelmsford had traversed each road within the frontier several times, 
and, I believe, thoroughly appreciated the advantages and disadvan- 
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tages of each. The road by Greytown and Helpmakaar lay within 
easy reach of the Zulu frontier and through a difficult country, 
and after Isandlwana it was found impossible to induce natives to 
accompany waggons by this route to Helpmakaar. 

The road to Isandlwana from Helpmakaar, vid Rorke’s Drift, had 
been found by experience to be a very difficult one, with two terrible 
hills; and after crossing the frontier the ten miles or so which lay 
between the Drift and Isandlwana was found to be, even in dry 
weather, almost impassable for waggons, being constantly intersected 
by bogs and swamps; and for six miles it lay along a difficult close 
country (almost a defile in a military sense) in the most warlike 
district of Zululand. The road by Ladysmith, Dundee, and Landsman’s 
Drift had no such disadvantages, and this line of advance and supply, 
although longer in actual distance, was virtually shorter and in every 
sense more secure. The Free State was one great source of supply, 
and when, in consequence of the large increase to the army, much 
more extensive supplies were drawn from thence, Dundee was found to 
be a more convenient depot than Helpmakaar. It would seem that Lord 
Chelmsford was determined, after the relief of Etshowe, to await the 
arrival of the reinforcements from England, so as to run no risk, 
through an insufficiency of troops, as well as to secure the safety of 
the Colony until their arrival, There may have been a want of 
‘enterprise’ in this determination; but the caution which is the 
result of experience should not be too readily condemned. 

And here a few words as to the Court of Inquiry which was 
held during this period of ‘aimless despondency,’ and which is thus 
described by Mr. Forbes as 


the Court of Inquiry, which did not inquire into the circumstances of the 
‘disastrous affair of Isandlwana.’ This tribunal was a solemn mockery. It 
took the evidence, in some cases not even orally, in all without cross- 
examination, of eight witnesses. Neither Lord Chelmsford, nor any 
members of his staff, surely most significant witnesses, were examined. 
One of the members of the court, Colonel Harness, stood in common de- 
cency precluded from that position, in virtue of being the repository of 
most relevant evidence, which his appointment shut out. Major Gossett 
and Captain Lonsdale, whose evidence would have been of the utmost value, 
remained unexamined, as did numerous other available witnesses. 


Mr. Forbes is evidently not aware that instructions were given to 
the Court to inquire into the ‘loss of the camp on January 22,’ and 
not ‘into the circumstances of the disastrous affair of Isandlwana.’ 
To a careless, or indifferent, reader, there will not appear much dif- 
ference between these two heads of instruction; but a little con- 
sideration will show that there is a wide distinction, and that ‘the 
disastrous affair of Isandlwana’ offers a much wider field of investi- 
gation than the ‘loss of the camp.’ The duties of the Court were, I 
hold to be, to ascertain what orders were given for the defence of the 
camp, and how these orders were carried out. When Mr, Forbes 
states that evidence, ‘in some cases not even orally, of eight wit- 
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nesses’ was taken by the Court, he is quite inaccurate. The evidence 
of many witnesses was taken by the Court, which evidence was 
recorded or rejected as the Court though fit. Those who had written 
their own evidence were personally asked by the Court if they 
wished to add to, or correct, any part of the written statements they 
had handed in; and the Court, in recording the most valuable 
evidence procurable at, or near, the place of assembly, and in sifting 
the evidence so obtained for the General commanding, carried out the 
object for which it had been convened. It is probable that even Lord 
Chelmsford himself is not aware what amount of evidence was heard 
by the Court, much of which was not considered sufficiently reliable to 
be placed on record. The Court was not called upon to give an opinion. 
It was assembled solely for the purpose of assisting the General com- 
manding in forming an opinion; and I can see no reason why my 
evidence on the subject should not have been received by the Court 
had it been thought desirable to take it. I repeat my assertion, that 
the Court was assembled by Lord Chelmsford for the purpose of 
collecting evidence for his own information. The idea, therefore, 
that he could be called upon by the Court to give evidence is simply 
preposterous; and it is not easy to understand in what way the 
evidence of Major Gossett or Captain Lonsdale could be required by 
the Court, as neither of these officers were in any way connected with 
the loss of the camp. 


3. The third period extends from the ‘relief of Etshowe till the 
combat of Ulundi.’ 

Here the critic proceeds to point out that the First Division, 
under General Crealock, was ‘ deliberately pigeon-holed, on or about 
the Lower Tugela,’ and finally dismisses it as a ‘ non-efficient factor’ 
in the ‘ scheme and execution of the campaign.’ He throws doubt, 
too, upon any instructions ever having been given to General Crea- 
lock, and declares that ‘if there were any, it devolves upon General 
Crealock, in the interests of his own reputation, to take steps that 
they may be produced.’! General Crealock, in his address to his 
Division before his departure from South Africa, stated distinctly 
what his instructions had been, and how they had been carried out 
by him. This appears to have been overlooked by Mr. Forbes. Can 
it be doubted that the position of a large body of troops on and about 
the Lower Tugela was of considerable assistance to the General in 
command in carrying out his scheme of invasion? As, although not 
taking any very active part in the offensive operations, from its 
strength and position this Division was the cause of much alarm 
to the enemy; the watching of it must have employed a large portion 
of the Zulu army, thereby preventing a more combined attack on our 
advancing columns, and possibly also preventing a retaliatory move- 


* General Crealock’s reports, together with his written instructions from Lord 
Chelmsford, have been laid upon the table of the House of Commons, and speak for 
themselves, showing the difficulties of transport that officer had to deal with. 
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ment into Natal from that quarter of Zululand. It would be idle 
to attempt to deal with the author’s remarks which follow this 
‘ period,’ so much personal animus is shown, the expression of which 
cannot but excite a feeling of indignation in those who have served 
with Lord Chelmsford and know his worth. Indiscriminate abuse 
can never be acceptable to just minds, and will never assist an argu- 
ment with a generous-minded public; and Mr. Forbes cannot be 
surprised if the strong feeling displayed in this part of the article is 
felt to be unwarrantably unjust by many who possess minds capable 
of appreciating a strong sense of duty, with a desire of fulfilling it, 
in those in authority, and capable of understanding, in some measure, 
the great and many difficulties that had to be met and overcome. 

4. Of the fourth period, which now comes under consideration, 
I quote from the Article :— 


The fourth period under consideration dates from the combat at Ulundi 
until Sir Garnet Wolseley’s acceptance of Lord Chelmsford’s resignation 
and the retirement of the latter from the army in the field. A simple 
statement of facts will demonstrate that, while up to the commencement of 
this period Lord Chelmsford’s conduct of the operations had been erroneous, 
weak, and, capricious, the manner in which he acted after the battle of 
Ulundi involves him in a yet graver culpability—a culpability that threw 
to the wind the results of the victory of Ulundi, devolved on another the 
work of finishing the campaign, and involved the country in a needless 
expenditure. 

On the afternoon of the combat of Ulundi, Lord Chelmsford retired his 
force into the laager on the Umvaloosi ; on the next day he set forth on his 
return march. From Etonganeni he led the flying column back on St. 
Paul’s over Kwamagwasa, which he reached on the 11th of July. Newdi- 
gate’s division he sent back towards the frontier by the line along which he 
had advanced. He made a clean evacuation of the whole theatre of his 
late operations beyond Fort Evelyn, in which he left his furthest advanced 
garrison ; Fort Evelyn being some thirty-five miles short of Ulundi. 


Mr. Forbes should have added that Lord Chelmsford remained at 
Entonjaneni three days, where he may have counted possibly on 
receiving instructions from Sir Garnet Wolseley as to his future move- 
ments; the fact of his having asked for them cannot be doubted. His 
march with the flying column to St. Paul’s, and that of the 2nd 
Division to the Upoko River, where wood and supplies could be 
obtained, were deliberate and slow; and it is difficult to understand, 
even now, why the flying column was not halted by instructions from 
head-quarters, if it was considered so all-important for a force to 
remain in the neighbourhood of Ulundi. 

The word ‘culpable’ applied by Mr. Forbes to the conduct of 
Lord Chelmsford can hardly be used with propriety or truth towards 
one who certainly committed no voluntary error; and as to the 
accusation of having ‘devolved’ on another the work of finishing the 
campaign, and ‘involved’ the country in a needless expenditure, I 
may observe that it was doubtless possible for Lord Chelmsford to 
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have remained in command of the field force after the arrival of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, and to act under that officer’s instructions; but 
most unprejudiced men, whether civil or military, would, I think, 
understand the extreme reluctance with which an officer of high rank 
and holding command, who had undergone the burden and heat of a 
campaign, would remain to perform duties in a subordinate capacity. 
But, in any case, whether Lord Chelmsford had remained or not, all 
‘responsibility’ in further operations must have rested with Sir 
Garnet Wolseley from the day of his assuming the chief command. 

As to the question of ‘ needless expenditure.’ It may be doubtful 
whether the expense of keeping a large force together so far to the 
front as Ulundi would not have caused an expenditure equally heavy 
as the maintenance of small detachments, such as Colonel Baker 
Russell’s column, whose only object was the capture of Ketchwayo. 
The campaign virtually ended with Ulundi. The capture of the 
person of the Zulu King was to be the finishing and crowning event 
of the operations. From the very commencement of the campaign 
it had been acknowledged, both by natives and colonists, that the 
taking of Ulundi and capture of the King would complete the over- 
throw of the Zulu nation. The first accomplished, there remained 
but to prosecute the search for the King, for which duty only small 
parties were required. Lord Chelmsford, in the destruction of 
Ulundi, had accomplished the object that he had in view from the 
beginning of the campaign. He alone must have had the best 
knowledge of the state of his supplies; and doubtless their insuffi- 
ciency was, as he states, a good and sufficient reason for his retiring 
from Ulundi. In the decision to retire, I have good authority for 
stating that the commander under Lord Chelmsford who had most expe- 
rience in South African warfare cordially concurred. After the victory 
of Ulundi the force was hampered by about one hundred and twenty 
wounded, among them were many cases of a serious nature; the 
troops had no tents; the heat of the valley was great; and ten miles 
of bush country lay between the force and the large assemblage of 
waggons, with their native drivers and a small guard, in laager at 
Entonjaneni. 

Except in the valley of Ulundi itself, the grass was exceedingly 
scarce ; and, if I remember rightly, there was but a scanty supply of 
firewood. It was therefore absolutely necessary, having decided upon 
retiring from Ulundi (and what reason could there be for remaining 
there save, perhaps, a sentimental one ; since it was neither a fortified 
place nor an important strategical position ?), to move his columns to 
St. Paul’s, and the Upoko Valley, in order to obtain grass and wood, 
and to be nearer to his base of supplies. Mr. Forbes states that ‘ had 
Sir Garnet Wolseley not pushed up Clarke’s column, Ketchwayo 
would still be loose,’ ‘the Swazies would have assumed we had been 
beaten, and the Zulus would probably have gained heart to stand 
the fortune of another campaign.’ I am at a loss to understand his 
grounds for making there assertions. Parties in search of Ketchwayo 
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need not necessarily have been sent out from a main force at 
Ulundi, but could as easily have been despatched from such points 
as Fort Evelyn, St. Paul’s, or other established posts in Zulpland. 

Regarding the assumption concerning the Swazies, and the Zulus 
‘gaining heart,’ this can be purely a matter of speculation, which 
most of those, who rode through the country after the battle of 
Ulundi, and witnessed their complete subjection in the demeanour of 
the natives, and their evident acknowledgment of their inability to 
prolong the resistance they had so far carried on, will believe to be 
without foundation. 

As far as I can discern, the only evil that has resulted from the 
retirement from Ulundi, has been some delay in effecting the capture 
of the Zulu King. 

It is easy to say that the ‘ fruits’ of the victory of Ulundi were 
to be gathered by the General commanding, after that victory had 
been won, and that he had but ‘ to stretch out his hand’ todo so; but 
what were these fruits? I should like to be informed. Beyond a 
rather more speedy capture of the King, who was a fugitive, and not 
likely to remain in the neighbourhood of Ulundi after the result of 
the battle had been known by him, the ‘fruits’ appear to exist only 
in the imagination of adverse critics. 

It is, no doubt, a grand, and at first sight an imposing idea, that 
after Lord Chelmsford had won his victory he should have called 
upon his soldiers to submit to some privations: to some ‘ stinting of 
their full rations,’ and ‘ to go,’ as the author so forcibly expresses it, 
‘without pepper, while beef held out,’ and the idea is put forward 
as if there really was some glory in arriving at such a state of affairs ; 
but I doubt if the author of the Article is at all aware of what 
many of the troops went through before, and during, the second 
invasion of Zululand—of the wet nights without tents, of the sickness 
and fever with but few medical comforts, which existed immediately 
after Isandlwana; and of the heavy outpost duties, the day fatigues, 
and night guards and picquets, which had to be undergone during 
the march to Ulundi; but Lord Chelmsford knows these things, and 
he also knows, and it requires no soldier to come forward to testify to 
it, that the troops under his command would willingly have endured 
whatever privations might have been required of them, and that, to 
a man, they would gladly have kept the field as long as he considered 
it necessary to do so. 

Here it may not be considered out of place to touch upon the 
behaviour and discipline of the troops during the Zulu campaign, 
upon which points some differences of opinion have lately been 
brought to the notice of the public. 

There is no doubt that the natural feeling of both officers and 
men, after Isandlwana, was one of caution; there also prevailed a 
feeling of determination that on no occasion should they be found 
unprepared. These feelings were strengthened by the disaster which 
befel a company of the 80th Regiment near the Intombi River; and 
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the reinforcements, on their arrival from England, found the troops 
they had been sent out to assist, and with whom they were to work 
side by side, strongly under the influence of these feelings, which were 
probably at first regarded as extreme, and exaggerated by the new 
comers, but which were certainly very generally shared by them 
eventually. The occasional false alarms that took place were partly 
the result of the cautious spirit pervading the army, and partly due to 
the intercourse with the friendly natives who were co-operating with 
us, ever ready to over-estimate the powers and tactics of the enemy, 
of whom they stood greatly in awe—awe, amounting almost to super- 
stition. Perhaps such alarms would have taken place, whatever the 
material composing the force might have been. It may, however, 
be a matter of opinion as to how far the difficulty of allaying an 
alarm of this nature, once given, was increased, to those in command, 
by having to deal with young and untried soldiers, of which there was 
too large a proportion in the invading army. 

As to the discipline which existed among the troops, I think all 
officers will acknowledge to a certain amount of difficulty in keeping 
non-commissioned officers and men steadily to their work for the first 
few days after their arrival at a town, or post where drink was obtain- 
able ; but it must be remembered that drink could only be procured 
at the base, and on the lines of communication with the border 
between Natal and Zululand; and, speaking for the 2nd Division of 
the field force, I do not think that a single instance of serious crime 
occurred in Zululand, where temperance was a necessity. Where 
drink is to be obtained and hard work has to be done, where officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men are in such constant association 
as is unavoidable in camp life, offences resulting from intemperance 
are sure occasionally to occur, and doubtless did occur in South 
Africa. 

Unwilling as all officers are to put into action the powers accorded 
to them by the law on the subject of corporal punishment, yet I feel 
sure that I represent the convictions of a large majority of officers 
who served in the field in South Africa, when I say it is the only 
means of maintaining that strict discipline which is so essential to 
the well-doing of an army, during active operations in time of war. 

The public may rest assured that this punishment is only resorted 
to in extreme cases ; and I conscientiously believe that were it not for 
the strong feeling of necessity for prompt and decided measures, a 
commanding officer would seldom be found ready to confirm a 
sentence of corporal punishment. 

Of Lord Chelmsford’s staff, Mr. Forbes writes as follows :— 


Its inadequacy was flagrant. He commanded what was virtually an 
army corps, and an army corps, too, in detachments, and therefore demand- 
ing the services of an exceptionally efficient staff. Modern warfare has 
made apparent the inestimable value, to a General in command, of a good 
chief of the staff. But Lord Chelmsford would have no chief of the staff. 
He had indeed a military secretary, a man of proved capacity—in originat- 
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ing, stimulating, and perpetuating friction. His Adjutant-General was 
respectable, and it may have facilitated the despatch of business that 


throughout the campaign he and the Military Secretary were not on speak- 
ing terms. 


I am inclined to think that many general officers are not of the 
opinion here expressed as to the ‘inestimable value’ ofa chief of thestaff. 
If the heads of each department of the staff perform their own duties 
correctly, the creation of an additional staff officer might tend to in- 
crease labour and loss of time, and to render ‘ friction’ more probable. 
With a distinguished general officer as inspector-general of the lines 
of communication and base, many will think that Lord Chelmsford 
acted wisely in thus dispensing with a chief of the staff, who is not 
only, as Mr. Forbes implies, a creation of modern warfare, but who, 
it must be remembered, has not yet been so entirely recognised as a 
necessary appendage to an English army in the field as to have had 
definite duties allotted to the office. In point of fact, every general 
officer in command must arrange his staff to suit the peculiarities and 
exigencies of the campaign upon which he is entering. Owing to my 
position as commanding a battery of artillery, I was frequently in 
communication with the officers on Lord Chelmsford’s staff, more 
especially during the Kaffrarian war, and I can only say I invariably 
received from them the greatest consideration and assistance. A 
certain amount of formality is, of course, necessary in carrying on 
military duties, and this formality is frequently looked upon by those 
who are affected by it as useless and obstructive, and, possibly, as 
‘friction.’ I doubt if any staff officer, however good and efficient he 
may be, ever carried on his duties, for even a short period, in the 
field without being regarded by many as obstructive, because he does not 
happen to fall in with the particular views of one and all with whom 
he has to deal. 

The statement made in the latter part of the paragraph last quoted, 
to the effect that the Military Secretary and Adjutant-General ‘ were 
not on speaking terms’ is, I can assert, on the authority of the 
Military Secretary himself, entirely without foundation: I have been 
assured by him that no disagreement or ‘ friction’ of any kind existed 
between himself and other officers throughout the eighteen months 
he acted in that capacity in South Africa. On learning the truth on 
these points, one cannot but feel strongly the great injustice that has 
been done to officers solely desirous of doing their duty to the best of 
their ability, and who spared neither time nor personal labour to 
achieve this end, and it is well to try to efface the false impression 
that has been so remorselessly given to the public by the remarks to 
which allusion has here been made. On this subject I may add that 
the Adjutant-General and Military Secretary are officers well known 
to the army in general, the junior of them having been connected 
with it for twenty-five years; and during that period having satis- 
factorily filled various positions on the staff. Doubtless the officers 
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of the army who have been interested in this subject have made 
their own criticisms thereon, and it is highly improbable that their 
views will be changed by Mr. Forbes’ remarks. 

Hitherio I have carefully abstained from any mention of names, 
and I have avoided all allusion to the controversy that has been carried 
on with regard to the late Colonel Durnford’s participation in the 
affairs of the campaign. I cannot, however, refrain from mentioning 
what will, perhaps, surprise many—that he remarked to an officer 
(from whom I have the information) shortly before leaving the base 
for the front, that *‘ Lord Chelmsford was a man for whom one would 
gladly lay down one’s life.’ Knowing Colonel Durnford as I did, I 
feel sure that this expression of feeling towards his General would be 
acceptable to him, as proving his loyal feeling which existed up to 
the date of his death. 

Most military men have more than once in their lives, probably, 
been struck by the decided views expressed by civilians on military 
questions ; and this is more particularly noticeable in men who have 
had the good fortune to accompany an army in the field, and who 
pride themselves, on that account, on their knowledge of these sub- 
jects. Mr. Forbes says, at the commencement of his Article, ‘ In 
these days men read fast, think fast, and forget fast;’ might he not 
have added, and criticise fast? With all due respect for Mr. 
Archibald Forbes’ undoubted ability, I cannot but class him among 
those critics who are swift to find fault without due consideration ; 
and I feel that he has made a mistake in taking up the challenge 
which he avers Lord Chelmsford has ‘deliberately’ and ‘ wantonly’ 

_thrown down. Mr. Forbes undertook the task of proving Lord 

Chelmsford’s incapacity as a General ‘reluctantly’ and ‘compul- 
sorily,’ he informs us. Would it not have been better in every way, 
and more really public-spirited, to have left this self-imposed task 
unfulfilled, and not again to have agitated the public mind by re- 
calling a past which is necessarily painful, while it cannot be truly 
said to reflect blame on anyone? The idea that a critic, in con- 
demning the conduct of a general entrusted with a command, should 
suggest a ‘preferable procedure’ is not so absurd as Mr. Forbes 
would have us believe. The critic, in condemning the conduct of a 
general, must have, iv his own mind, a‘ preferable procedure.’ Why, 
then, should he not give it to the world as freely as he gives his 
condemnation? It is only by a comparison with his own ideas of 
what the campaign should have been that the value of his criticism 
can be fairly tested. ArTHUR HARNEss. 
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Tue Crooxit Mee: 
A Story OF THE YEAR ONE. 


XIII. 


T was the forenoon of the day on which the Achnagatt harvest- 
home was to be held; and Mrs. Mark and her daughters were 
busy in the kitchen preparing ‘ sowens’ and other delicacies for the 
entertainment. I have not got a copy of Mrs. Dods in the house, 
and cannot therefore give you any authoritative recipes for the dishes 
that were being made ready. There were bannocks, and oat cakes, 
and piles of fresh butter, and basins of yellow cream, and an ample 
supply of Glendronoch. The girls were pictures of health; their 
short petticoats disclosed serviceable, though by no means clumsy feet 
and ankles; their arms were bare and bespattered with the flour and 
oatmeal which they were baking into the delicious home-made bread 
of the farm-house,—not the arms more white than milk of which the 
poet sings, but good, honest, sturdy arms, tanned a little by the sun 
while milking, and reddened a little by the fire when cooking. The 
girdle was suspended over the peats, and there was a constant running 
to and fro between it and the baking board. Cousin Kate was con- 
sidered the prettiest of these unsophisticated Graces; but Kate was 
the nousewife too; and indeed a sort of commander-in-chief, who 
looked after her father’s accounts, and took charge of the dairy. Mrs. 
Mark’s exertions in bringing these nice girls, and one or two rather 
violently disposed schoolboys, into the world, associated as they had 
been with a growing tendency to plumpness, had induced her to hand 
over the active duties of preparing for the feast to her slimmer 
daughters ; while she and Miss Sherry—who had been brought out 
from Peelboro’ by Mark on the previous evening—sat in the ingle- 
neuk with their spinning-wheels,—the constant companion of gentle 
and simple at the time of which I am writing. Altogether the 
kitchen was highly picturesque. The girls flitting to and fro, with 
their sparse petticoats and upturned sleeves, in the frisky mettle- 
someness of earliest maidenhood ; Miss Sherry, with her old-fashioned 
spinning-wheel (which is being again introduced into our drawing- 
rooms in an inane and irrelevant way); the long array of shining pots 
and pans and willow-pattern plates suspended in a haik above the 
dresser ; the gipsy-looking girdle; the wide, homely, hospitable fire- 
place ; the ruddy glow of the peats; the gathering shadows of the 
October night ;—it is one of those ‘symphonies’ in light and shade 
nae are not easily forgotten, especially by children, artists, and 
overs. 
Miss Sherry was an institution of Peelboro’, where she and her 
sister Grace lived in one of the nicest houses of the town. Each of 
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those old patrician mansions had its motto (had—for they are all 
gone) carved in good broad Scots over the doorway. ‘ Feir the 
Lord.’ ‘Flie from syn.’ ‘* Mak for lyf everlastin’.’ ‘ No this lyf is bot 
vanity.’ ‘Svear note.’ The house occupied by Miss Sherry and her 
sister had belonged to the Earls Marischal, and their defiant distich— 
‘They haif sayd: Qhat sayd they? Lat them say ’—was nearly as 
characteristic of its present occupants as of the old fighting Keiths. 
These elderly Scotch ladies of the year One had indeed small regard for 
what would now be termed public opinion and the proprieties. Miss 
Sherry was one of this race of old Scottish gentlewomen; for though 
by no means rich, and mixing rather with the middle than with the upper 
classes, she had a strain of gentle blood in her veins which made her 
fifteenth or sixteenth cousin to all the great people in the county. The 
old Admiral loved Miss Sherry and her caustic speech ; he called her 
‘cousin,’ and always sent the sisters a fat goose on New Year's Day. 
He made a point of calling upon them whenever he visited the burgh 
(which he represented in Parliament—the Provost and two other free- 
holders forming the constituency ; and a very good constituency it 
was—holding remarkably sound and constitutional opinions), and 
drank a glass of their elderberry wine without wincing, and indeed 
in the cheeriest possible spirit. Her niece, Mrs. Mark, was naturally 
proud of the connection; and Miss Sherry was always a welcome visitor 
at the farm. She was a neat, natty, daintily dressed old lady ; and 
her sharp face and keen eyes (which had seen seventy summers) were 
nearly as fresh as her grand-nieces’, and disclosed a fund of shrewd 
intelligence and sarcastic life. She had witnessed in her time a good 
deal of hard living, and hard drinking, and hard swearing, without 
being prudishly scandalised. Yet her directness of speech and some- 
what easy morals belonged to the outside, and there was a sound heart 
and high principle behind. 

‘And the Doctor bid me tell you,’ Miss Sherry was saying, as she 
sat burrin’ at her wheel, ‘that he’d be here before dark and bring 
John Skinner wi’ him—(that harn’s not what it used to be). The 
auld man’s beginnin’ to fail—he’s no sae soople as he was when I 
mind him first; but he has a gran’ voice for a man o’ his years— 
he’s auchty if he’s a day—and he sings his ain sangs verra sweetly. 
We maun hae the Ewie wi’ the Crookit Horn, or Tullochgorum. It’s 
fearsome, Marion, to think how auld we are gettin’; it’s saxty 
years last June since he was clapt into the Tolbooth by the sodgers, 
and his wife—puir thing—at the doun-lying. Weel-a-wat, the 
Doctor may flyte as he likes at the like o’ us’—all these old Buchan 
ladies were stout for Episcopacy—‘ but he’d best let that flee stick to 
the wa’. He’s a snell body the Doctor; he wunna argue wi’ an auld 
wife like me, and if I drive him into a corner he jist taks his pinch 
o’ snuff, and tells me that I maun hae heard that the deil and the 
dean begin wi’ ae letter; when the deil gets the dean the kirk ‘ll be 
the better ; and then he maks me the yeligant bow which he learnt at 
the Court o’ Louise Quinze—so he says—and marches aff wi'oot 
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waitin’ for an answer. But he’s a steady hand at a rubber—that I 
maun alloo—and after a’ the body’s kind in his way—though 
pecooliar.’ 

‘What’s become o’ your feyther, lasses ?? Mrs. Mark observes to 
her daughters. ‘The barn must be ready by this time; and the folk 
ill be arrivin’ shortly. Sae run and dress yoursels, my dears, and 
auntie and I'll see that the cakes dinna singe.’ 

So the three Graces rush up the wooden stairs to don their finery ; 
and Miss Sherry resumes. 

‘I maun speak to the Doctor about oor Kirsty,—she’ll hae to stan’ 
the session. Kirsty considers a lad jist perfec’ salvation; and I’ve 
aften tellt her how it wud end. Yet when she cam’ to me wi’ her 
head in her apron, I culdna believe my ears, for she’s a dounricht 
fright. ‘ Kirsty Meerison,” says I, “ it’s not possible—an ill-fa’ured 
limmer like you! Wha in the name o’ mercy ’s the feyther o’ the 
wean?” Indeed, Miss Sherry,” says the impudent hizzy in a bleeze 
at the notion, “I could hae got plenty o’ feythers.”’ 

‘Dear me,’ says Mrs. Mark, ‘ I’m sorry for Kirsty.’ 

‘But it’s the same wi’ them a’—a lad’s jist perfect salvation. 
And there’s Mark’s sister, Eppie Holdfast—she’ll be comin’ to the 
ploy, nae doobt ?’ 

‘She wudna say when Kate gaed up to see. The auld mither has 
been but poorly this month back——’ , 

‘It’s little Eppie cares for her mither,’ Miss Sherry retorted, ‘ and 
she’ll come if she chooses, you may depend on that. I dinna like the 
clash I hear aboot Eppie in the Broch. There’s that nice lad frae 
Moray—at least they say that baith he and Uncle Ned belang to 
Fochabers—Alister. Ross is clean daft aboot her; but Eppie, they 
tell me, hauds up her nose at him. And they do say—but ye’ll ken 
best, Marion, though there’s aye water whar the stirkie drowns— 
that she’s ower thick wi’ young Hacket F 

‘Harry is laird noo,’ Mrs. Mark interposed. 

‘To be sure, we a’ ken that the laird’s dead, says Miss Sherry. 
* He was an acquaintance o’ mine in auld days, afore he gaed gyte— 
never a freen’. There were some bad stories aboot him lang syne, and 
if puir Rob Cheves hadna been a fule, we micht hae gotten some 
verra enterteenin’ information noo that Jack Hacket’s safe awa’. And 
young Hairy’s a. bad boy, or I’m mistaen. Bourd not wi’ bawtie ; and 
if Eppie comes, I maun gie her a word o’ advice. Mark should look 
after her a bit.’ 

‘Eppie ‘ll gang her ain gait, auntie—we maunna mell. But I 
shouldna wonner if baith Alister and Harry Hacket were at the ploy 
to-night———’ 

* Harry Hacket!’ exclaimed Miss Sherry. ‘It’s no a week sin’ the 
auld man was buried. It wudna be decent, but it’s little for decency 
he cares.’ 

‘Weel, auntie, I dinna ken; but Mark met him on the road yes- 
treen, and he thocht it was neeborlike to ask him to come across. 
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Mark’s very simple—honest man !—-but Hairy was as ceevil as could 
be, and Mark thinks he’ll come.’ 
Then the guests began to arrive. 


XIV. 


Tue farm lads and lasses were sent to eat their cakes and sup their 
‘sowens’ in the barn; whereas Dr. Caldcail, Mr. Skinner, Captain 
Knock, and one or two more of the better sort, were ushered into the 
parlour. Mark gave his friends a cordial greeting and a tremendous 
‘grip; and they forthwith gathered round the hospitable board, 
where the savoury messes prepared by the Graces were steaming in- 
vitingly. A cold turkey, a red-hot haggis, crappit-heads, mealy pud- 
dings, a roly-poly—these old Scotch dishes were worthy of the worthy 
people who were bred upon them. So long as the ‘ Noctes Ambro- 
siane’ survive—and the Noctes will live when the radicals and re- 
publicans who sneer at the ambrosial nights and their ideal gluttony 
are eaten of worms (the poor worms!)—the memory at least of this 
national and historical fare will be kept fresh and savoury—embalmed 
in immortal prose. 

‘Mr. Skinner will ask a blessing on these mercies,’ says Mark ; 
and then they set to, and eat as they could eat in the year One. 

A sweet and venerable old man was John Skinner, genial and 
easy-tempered as a singer of songs should be, yet with a quiet 
tenacity of character and conviction that could have nerved him to 
die had it been required of him for what he deemed to be the truth 
of God. The evil persecuting days, when he had been dragged from 
his bed to jail for venturing to minister to the scattered remnant, had 
passed away like a bad dream; and now, loved and honoured by 
gentle and simple, he saw his children’s children at his knee, and 
peace in Israel. He had been a poet of the people before Robert 
Burns was born ; and now ‘ puir Robbie’ was dead, and the old man 
mourned for him as for a brother. 

Captain Knock, who was seated beside the comely hostess, was in 
great force. 

‘A remarkable turkey, Mrs. Holdfast, a verra fine turkey indeed, 
and you maun favor me wi’ the receipt for the stuffin’, which is maist 
excellent. But if you had seen the breed we had at Tillymaud! 
they were simply stu-pen-dious! I mind the Admiral dining wi’ me 
ae day. “Captain,” says he, “ that turkey weighs fifteen punds good.” 
“Fifteen punds!” says I. “T’ll wager a dozen of Bordeaux that it’s 
thirty if it’s an ounce.” Done!” says he—and we had it oot o’ the 
dish and weighed upon the spot. It was five-and-thirty punds, as 
I’m a leein’ sinner! The Admiral wudna believe his eyes; but he 
sent the hogshead a’ the same, and gude claret it was, and weel liket 
for mony a day. We ca’ed it the thirty-five.’ 

Miss Sherry for her share had a minister on either hand, —the 
kindly representatives of the rival creeds. 
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‘The Doctor tells me, John Skinner, that ye are leavin’ us for 
gude and a’. That maunna be; the bishop’s a worthy man and a 
gude son; but it wud be a sin to tak’ you from your auld freens.’ 

‘Indeed, Miss Sherry, I’m beginnin’ to break, and the lasses are 
a’ forisfamiliate, and in spite of the Gude Book and a bit sang at 
times the house feels lonely, tho’ Kirsty is a canty and couthie lass.’ 

‘ And the Pharos o’ Linshart, said the Doctor, ‘ will be darkened ! 
Have you considered how the Longside lads will wun thro’ the Long- 
gate bogs on the mirk nights ?’ 

‘We are unaccoontable beings, replied the old man softly. 
‘Will you believe me, Miss Sherry, that I canna thole the notion 0’ 
extinguishin’ that poor little Pharos, as oor reverend freen’ ca’s it ? 
It has burned there for fifty years as steady as the Polarstar. I was 
tellin’ the laird that he maun execute a mortification on its behalf: 
but he says that in that case the auld man maun bide to see that it 
burns fairly. Indeed, Pitfour has a kind heart, and I sent him a bit 
rhyming letter o’ thanks for a’ the gude he has daen to me and mine.’ 

‘You maun gie me a copy, John Skinner,’ says Miss Sherry. 
‘I dearly love your verses—yours and Robbie’s; tho’ the Doctor here 
is a’ for Pop, and Swift, and Addison—feckless bodies wi’ their 
fushionless English trashtrie. But you see he has nae ear for music, 
puir man !’ 

‘Come, come, Miss Sherry, that’s not fair. I could ance dance 
Tullochgorum with the best of you; andI agree with Rob that there’s 
a wild happiness o’ thocht and expression—that’s what he wrote you, 
Skinner, if I remember richtly—about the “ Ewie with the Crookit 
Horn,” which makes it one o’ the best o’ Scotch sangs. But, my dear 
freen’, do let us hear a verse or two o’ the epistle to Pitfour.’ 

‘My memory is no what it used to be, tho’ indeed to this day 
I can repeat the maist part o’ “ Chryste-Kirk-o’-the-Green.” But 
there’s twa-three lines that—wud you believe it!—brocht the tears 
into my auld een as I penned them;’ and the old man repeated in a 
low voice a few simple lines somewhat to this effect :— 


Now in my eightieth year, my thread near spun, 
My race through poverty and labour run ; 
Wishing to be by all my flock beloved, 

And for long service by my Judge approved ; 
Death at my door, and heaven in my eye— 
From rich or great what comfort now need I? 


There was a shadow of a tear in Miss Sherry’s keen eyes as he 
concluded, and the Doctor exclaimed somewhat testily, ‘ Hoots, hoots, 
my freen’, this will never do. You'll set us greetin’, and what wud 
Mrs. Mark say to weet eyes at her ploy?’ 

‘To be sure, to be sure ; yet, as we a’ ken, Doctor, joy wi’ jist a 
touch o’ regret is ever the sweetest. And tears and smiles are aye 
meetin’ in this changefu’ warld. Seria non semper delectant, non 
joca semper. Semper delectant seria mixta jocis. Beggin’ Miss 
Sherry’s pardon.’ 
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‘ That’s true, my freen’, and we'll talk nae mair Latin, tho’ indeed 
no man can write better Latin than John Skinner. And that reminds 
me that I’ve never got the copy o’ the “ Batrachomyomachia Homeri 
latinis vestita cum additamentis” (your pardon again, Miss Sherry) 
that you promised to send me.’ 

‘It will be ready by the new year. It’s still in Charles Chalmers’ 
printin’ office.’ 

‘ Mark is lookin’ at you, Doctor,’ says Miss Sherry. 

‘Mr. Skinner,’ Mark shouts from the bottom of the table, ‘ I hear 
Sandy Scott tunin’ his fiddle. They'll be waitin’ for us in the barn. 
But we maunna part till you sing us the Ewie.’ 

‘ Mark,’ said the old man, ‘ I’ve never sung the Ewie since my dear 
Grisel left me. But there’s a wheen verses to the tune o “ Auld 
Lang Syne” that might not come amiss at this time.’ 

And then he sang, in a remarkably pure and clear voice for a 
man of eighty, to the air that goes direct to every Scotsman’s heart, 
a verse or two from the ‘ Auld Minister’s Sang.’ 


Sae well’s I min’ upo’ the days 
That we in youthfu’ pride 
Had used to ramble up the braes 
On bonnie Boggie’s side. 
Nae fairies on the haunted green, 
Where moonbeams twinkling shine, 
Mair blythely frisk aroun’ their queen, 
Than we did lang syne. 


Though ye live on the banks o’ Doun, 
And me besooth the Tay, 

Ye well might ride to Faukland town 
Some bonny simmer’s day. 

And at that place where Scotland’s King 
Aft birled the beer and wine, 

Let’s drink, an’ dance, an’ laugh, an’ sing, 
An’ crack o’ auld lang syne. 


‘Noo, Doctor,’ said Miss Sherry, ‘ mind, ye are promised to dance 
a strathspey wi’ me.’ 

‘ Indeed, Miss Sherry, my dancin’ days are past, forbye it was the 
minuet we mainly practised at the French Court in the year saxty- 
five. But,’ continued the Doctor gallantly, ‘I never could resist the 
solicitations of the gentle sex. Ye will have your fling at Pop, Miss 
Sherry ; but wha could compliment the leddies like Pop ? 


Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 


So I maun do my best wi’ my auld legs,’ he added, looking down 
complacently at the knee-breeches and black silk stockings then com- 
monly worn as evening dress by the order to which he belonged. 
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XV. 


Tue fun had become fast and furious before Eppie arrived. She 
was dressed with excessive simplicity; she always dressed simply. 
She had discovered that the simplest dress set off to best advantage 
her shapely figure and finely poised head. 

The Doctor, rather out of breath with the strathspey, was seated 
beside Miss Sherry when she arrived. ‘What a grand creature it 
is!’ he said. ‘But she’s oot o’ her place in a farmhouse. She 
should hae been bred in a palace. She’s fine as Desdemona. She 
might lie by an emperor’s side and command him tasks.’ 

‘Gude be here, Doctor,’ said Miss Sherry. ‘I howp she disna 
think o’ lyin’ by onybody’s side yet. _Eppie’s jimp eighteen; and 
I never did quite like the expression o’ her face. Gie me a sweet 
honest face like Kate’s; that’s the face that wears best.’ 

‘Nothing venture nothing have,’ quoth the Doctor. ‘If I were 
a young man I wud risk a fa’ for Eppie.’ 

It was clear that more than one at least of the young fellows 
present were of the Doctor’s opinion. Eppie had known, as if by 
instinct, the moment she entered, that both Alister and Hacket 
were present; and she had barely greeted her aunt before they were 
by her side. 

‘No,’ she said, merely bending her head to the young men, ‘I 
canna dance; mother’s poorly. I’ve promised Cousin Mark to be 
his partner for a Hoolachan.’ Cousin Mark, commonly known as 
Mopsy, was a chubby-cheeked curly-headed little fellow of eight, 
who doted on his youthful aunt. ‘But I maun be hame in an 
hour.’ 


She had made up her mind that the situation was too dangerous. 
So she would dance with neither. 

Alister retreated; Harry looked black as thunder. Then the 
fiddle struck up; the floor was quickly covered by the dancers; the girls 
were swiftly swung round by their partners in the frantic passion of 
Tullochgorum; the pace grew faster and faster; there were wild 
shouts and shrieks and laughter. Little Mark clung to Eppie, and 
was whirled off his feet in the delirium of the dance. It was a grand 
romp to an air that puts mettle into the clumsiest feet—the sort of 
Bacchanalian riot in which these grave people give vent to the sup- 
pressed excitement of their lives. Out of such moments they snatch 
a fearful joy, unfamiliar to the grey sky of a land that seldom 
brightens into imperfect sunshine. 

Eppie and little Mark threw themselves on a bench in a dim 
corner. Even in the noisy rapture of the dance, Eppie, whose head 
was always cool, had had time to whisper to Harry (who was leaning 


against the wall, watching her moodily), ‘ Harry, I maun speak to you. 
There’s word from Dick.’ 
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So when the dance was finished, Harry sauntered up sulkily to 
the place where she sat with the boy in the partial darkness. He 
was in one of his black moods. 

‘Rin awa’, Mopsy,’ she whispered to the boy; and then turning 
to Harry, and looking him straight in the face with her careless 
unshrinking eyes, ‘ Dinna glower, Harry,’ she said. ‘You might 
have the sense to see that I couldna dance wi’ you the night. But, 
sulky or no, it’s the same to me—only I maun gie you the message 
I gat frae Cummin Summers. He was waitin’ ootside to see you, 
but he couldna bide langer. They were fishin’ on the Gutter-Bank 
last night. “The Crookit Meg” is cruising aboot the bank, waitin’ 
for the neap tide. He spoke to Dick and the skipper. They will 
run for Pot-Head on Monday night whenever it’s dark, and they'll 
ken from the licht at Port Erroll whar they can land freely. Now, 
go; see, they are lookin’ at us.’ 

‘But, Eppie, why are you so unkind? It’s weeks since I saw 
you, and now you haven’t a civil word for a poor devil. Let me take 
you home.’ 

*‘No—no—no,’ she exclaimed, hastily. ‘Watty is here wi’ bis 
lantern; it’s only a minute’s run. Bide whar you are, Harry; there 
would be a clash if you gaed wi’ me.’ 

‘Stay, Eppie, one minute. What are we to do with the gauger?” 
looking askant at Alister, who was now seated at the other end 
of the room with one of the Graces. ‘I hear he’s at your place 
every Sabbath afternoon, he and that crazy fule Uncle Ned.’ (Eppie 
frowned.) ‘It'll be clean impossible to land a keg if he’s in the way; 
oor men winna face him. Well, this is the last job of the kind for 
me ; I’m sick of the risk. And, Eppie, anither word. You said that 
you would wear a cross like Lady Yerroll’s. Now, the skipper is to 
get one at Antwerp—a gold cross set wi’ pearls from the Braes 0° 
Gicht. I gaed him a dozen wi’ him that I got whan divin’ as a 
bo cme 

‘iieale was touched. ‘Harry, that was kind of you. A gowd 
cross——’ 

At this moment they were interrupted by the Doctor and Miss 
Sherry. 

‘What do I hear about a gold cross?’ said the Doctor, who 
saw, with his quick tact, that the situation was difficult, and who 
was ready to shield, as far as he could, a pretty girl like Eppie. 
‘We'll have no papistrie in Buchan, Mr. Hacket—not even to oblige 
Miss Sherry, who is hand and glove wi’ the Pop. No, no, Miss Eppie, 
if we are to introduce the cross into a land which has profited by the 
Reformation, it maun be a less debatable article, and mair becomin’ 
a sweet lass like yoursel’, There is another Pop for whom my freen’ 
Miss Sherry has nae particular regard—in fact, no regard at all— 
and he wrote some most delectable verses,—in English, I grant you: 
he didna understan’ the Scots, mair’s the pity—aboot his Belinda’s 
cross— 
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On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore.’ 


The Doctor rattled off his nonsense gallantly, resolved to see Eppie 
out of the scrape if possible. Hacket, with a sullen salutation to Miss 
Sherry, had turned away; Eppie had drawn herself up to her full 
height, and stood at bay with a curl on her lips, and the unpleasant 
look in her eyes. Miss Sherry was ready for battle. 

’ *Eppie Holdfast,’ she said, ‘it becomes a maid to walk warily. The 
Doctor kens that I’m nae a preceesian’—here she turned round; but the 
Doctor, seeing the conflict inevitable, had fled—‘ and I’ve nae patience 
wi’ the Pharisee who because he has a sore nose threeps that a’ the 
warld should wear plasters. But there’s a line across which an honest 
lass canna venture; and Harry Hacket is no an improvin’ freen’ for an 
honest lass. It’s no that he’s wild, Eppie—maist young lads will get 
into a scrape at times; but he’s hard and cruel. He wull seek a’ that 
you can gie him; and then leave you without a thocht. Tak’ my 
word—I kent his feyther, and I ken himsel’. They’re like ane anither 
as twa peas—baith in body and soul. Listen to me,Eppie. There 
are things which I canna speak o’ to a young lass like you; but had 
you seen Lizzie Chevas last week fished oot o’ Port Henry——’ 

Eppie could listen no longer. Her heart had beat louder than it 
had done even during the reel,—though her lips did not cease to smile, 
and her eye did not quail. 

*Harry—Mr. Hacket—is naething to me—less than naething,’ she 
said, with a cold hauteur that would have become a queen. 

And then she turned away, and went home without another word. 
The warning could not have come at a less fortunate time; for 
to-night, for the first time, her heart had softened to Harry—a little 
bit—a very little bit. 

Do not misunderstand me. It was pity that softened her—not 
love. Ever since Alister’s return it had hecome daily clearer to 
herself that some unknown spiritual force had taken possession of her 
soul. She resented the unfamiliar durance, strove against it as a 
captive against his chain. She had been mistress of herself till now, 
except for one brief intoxicating moment months ago upon the moon- 
light sea; and it humbled her to feel that her heart was growing 
stronger than her will. She was angry with both her lovers. She 
spoke coldly to Harry; to his rival she was brusque and repellant. 
But if Alister had been able to lift the veil, he would have known 
that she was already won. 








XVI. 





ALISTER was sitting next morning with Uncle Ned in the small 
and secluded apartment where he kept his birds. It was like the 
sanctuary of an Egyptian temple—dedicated to Ibis. Neither into 
this sanctuary could any profane foot penetrate. 
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‘It’s nae gude, Uncle Ned,’ said poor Alister, with a smothered 
sob. 

‘There you’re wrang, my boy. Eppie is. an incalculable lass, nae 
doobt ; but I canna believe that she cares for Hacket. Eppie has seen 
the licht, he is in the blackness o’ darkness. And, Alister,’ he con- 
tinued, as Alister rose to go, ‘if you are passing the manse, will you 
tell the Doctor that I would like a word wi’ him?’ 

So Alister departed, and Uncle Ned, who was.engaged .in skinning 
a black-throated diver, was left alone with his gods. 

Happy, harmless deities! worthy of a golden age, before the gods 
of war and rapine and metaphysics were invented. Surely no creed 
is more innocent than that which believes that these swift-winged 
ambassadors of the skies—coming we know. not whence, going we 
know not whither—are sacred birds, despatched on a. peaceful errand, 
charged with a divine message, which only the initiated caste who 
devote days and nights to the study of that primitive exquisite 
language can decipher. 

This bony threadbare weather-beaten old man is sitting among 
forms of really charming comeliness—forms of which he is the creator. 
The arts of the painter and the sculptor indeed are unknown to Uncle 
Ned ; yet, taking a shapeless mass of skin and bones and feathers, he 
puts light into the eye and motion into the wing ; adorable pensive- 
ness into the heart of the cushat, heroic daring into the soul of the 
osprey and the merlin. And each of his groups is, so to speak, a 
picture of life and manners—a picture which tells its story with even 
more than John Leech’s simplicity and directness. 

The white breast of a marrot half conceals the cunningly tinted 
egg on which it rests, while its mate looks out meanwhile from over 
the rocky nest at the grey dawn which touches the horizon. Above 
them a row of the common guillemot stand as painfully erect as raw 
recruits under the hands of the drill sergeant. A diver in motley 
protracts a coquettish interview with her red-throated swain ; and the 
sensitive, caressing, petulant motion of the birds as they sail lightly 
along the beach has been piquantly arrested. Then there is a fierce 
though somewhat burlesque conflict between a family of rabbits and 
a pugnacious puffin, whose wonderful bill and variegated plumage 
contrast effectively with the family party in drab whose burrow he is 
trying to storm. A black guillemot in its summer plumage flies 
lightly across the grey sea that is already breaking into foam before 
the low breeze that rises at nightfall; anon a fairy-like group of 
miniature terns retreat hastily upon their gauzy wings in rapid 
and clamorous alarm. On the other side a jack snipe, with a leer 
of malicious intelligence lighting up his partially-closed eye, stands 
placidly among the watery reeds; and near him, upon the bleached 
sand of the stream that whimples past the sedge, a purple heron 
watches a black-backed minnow with the earnestness, partly appre- 
ciative and partly cynical, which characterises his grave and courtly 
connection. 
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Meanwhile Uncle Ned, raising his head occasionally for an affec- 
tionate survey of the walls, continues his work—now whistling softly, 
anon talking discursively to himself, a habit which he had acquired 
in his long solitary rambles. 

' €T dinna believe that ony boonds can be set to the sagacity o’ 
beasts and birds,—specially birds. They have undoubtedly a quicker 
and finer sensebeelity than fowr-legged beasts,—which is not to be 
wondered at considerin’ their daintier and mair delicate upbringin’. 
That storks will live only in republics is a proposition that is unsup- 
ported by credible testimony; and would not indeed increase ane’s 
opinion o’ the poleetical intelligence and discrimination of the bird. 
Yet I can well believe that resting on ae leg while haudin’ up the 
ither, she keeps a chucky-stane in her claw, which droppin’ when 
she is like to sleep, the noise waukens her. Nor is that auld story 
incredible which affirms that when the geese pass Mount Taurus they 
stap their pipes fu’ o’ gravel to avoid gaggling, and so by silence 
escape the eagles,—for it is jist clean impossible to circumvent a 
wild-guse.’ 

Then, as the work proceeds rapidly under the deft fingers, his 
thoughts wander away to the great master of his imaginative life. 

‘The Doctor maintains whiles in his humorsome way that Shake- 
speare is but a nominis umbra, and that Nature hersel’ fashioned the 
plays as she fashions the crystals and the shells. And indeed it is 
true in a sense. But there is mair than the inevitable instinct o’ the 
silkworm in Lear and Hamlet and Macbeth. It seems to me whiles 
that ilk ane o’ the great plays incarnates a master passion o’ the sowl : 
love wi’ its bitter sweetness in Juliet; and jealousy, which is cruel 
as the grave, in Othello; and anger and desire and madness and 
patriotism and ambition. But as I grow auld I have a queer fond- 
ness for “‘ Measure for Measure,” which they say he wrote when a lad; 
tho’ I canna believe it ; for it traverses a’ the problems o’ life and 
death, justice and injustice, order and anarchy, the strict operation o’ 
law and the finer compensations o’ equity; and contains the latest 
judgments of that maister mind on ilka chance o’ the game in this 
vast tennis-court, where men and women are the ba’s.’ 

‘So Uncle Ned is at his auld tricks again?’ quoth the cheery 
voice of the Doctor at the door. ‘Shakespeare and the musical glasses, 
as the Vicar says ?’ 

‘Sit down, Doctor, sit down. I’m in that humour that if I canna 
speak to you or Alister, I maun speak to mysel’. And sae our musical 
freen’ Mr. Skinner means to leave Linshart,—troth, ’'m grieved to 
hear it. Mony a nicht, wadin’ after wild deucks across the Rora 
mosses, the licht o’ that kindly beacon has warmed my heart. There 
is naething mair lonesome than these lang watches beneath the stars,— 
when we feel that we are being carried swiftly thro’ boondless space, 
when oor bit warld seems but an insecure and narrow perch. If we 
lose oor hold, Doctor, hoo far do we fa’? But that’s mair than a’ the 
doctors can tell. We see aboot us for a bit, and then,as Hamlet says, 
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the rest is silence. If you'll move the Tammy Nory to ae side you'll 
find that a safter seat, Doctor.’ 

‘ And that’s a Tammy Nory,’ the Doctor replied, lifting the bird 
and seating himself in its place; ‘and perhaps you could tell me, 
Uncle Ned, what’s the difference between a Tammy Nory and‘a 
John Dory.’ 

*Noo, Doctor, I’m no prepared at present to enter on a meta- 
physeeical discussion. But I wanted to speak a word to you about 
Alister. The Commodore says that he does his wark verra weel; but 
it’s clear to me that the lad has tined heart a’thegither.’ 

‘ Alister is bewitched, Uncle Ned, clean bewitched ; and the little 
French monkey at Fontainbleau has done the mischief. What 
sweet oblivious antidote can physic love ?—give him a dose of it and 
the boy will mend. I saw the witch at Achnagatt last night: she 
has got a great big blustering horse-fly in her web, and she means to 
—to—eat him. What fools the women are, to be sure—and the men 
loo! Yet it seems to pay: Fortuna favit fatuis.’ 

‘Ay, Doctor, the Deil’s aye guid to his ain. But I can mak’ 
naething o’ Eppie noo. Speak to her and she jist sits and looks at 
you wi’ her black gipsy eyes, wi’oot answerin’a word. A maiden has 
nae tongue but thought. True; yet there’s something uncanny and 
bye ordinar’ in Eppie’s silence.’ 

‘Hang it, man, dinna fash her. It’s you and Miss Sherry will 
drive her across the dyke. She’s no the first witch I’ve kent,—they 
were in covies at Paris in the year saxty-five. Wha can tell what 
thochts pass thro’ these inscrutable creatures,—specially at eighteen 
or thereby ? The Dean declares that women’s prayers are things per- 
fectly by rote, as they pit on one stocking after anither! Nae doobt 
they sattle down after a bit ; but they need a light hand at startin’. 
But here’s Willie Macdonald wi’ the papers,—let’s hear what the 
Journal says.’ 

A battle might be lost, or a crown cast away like a bauble, without 
Uncle Ned being a bit the wiser. He took little or no interest in the 
politics of the grosser world: whereas the fact that the puffins arrived 
each year at the Scrath Rock on the thirtieth of April was really mo- 
mentous. But the Doctor was a keen politician. 

Any reader who cares to consult a file of the Journal for the year 
One may do so at his leisure. He may possibly light upon the very 
number which Dr. Caldcail unfolded in Adam Meldrum’s inner chamber 
on that October morning. The career of Galloping Dick the high- 
wayman, he will observe, has been brought to a close on the Aylesbury 
scaffold. Marengo has been fought, and Seringapatam taken, and 
Tippoo Saib killed, Possibly the most vivid reminiscence that these 
names will conjure up to him is old Mrs. Baird’s pious ejaculation when 
she heard that Tippoo had chained her son to a brother officer,— 
‘Lord pity the chiel that’s chained to oor Davie!’ But from the 
columns devoted to the latest London news (ten days old) he will 
learn that smuggling is alarmingly on the increase, and that the laws 
for its suppression are to be vigorously enforced. 





A Story of the Year One. 


XVII. 


ALISTER had the day before him—there was no duty for him to attend 
to until the dark set in. He had half a mind to go to Fontainbleau ; 
but he was warned by the sure apprehension of love that it would be 
better to leave Eppie to herself to-day. 

He wandered away to the North along the shore—across sandy 
creeks, pebbly beaches, tangled rocks. The Peelboro’ river, as you 
know, cuts the North Bay in two; on the near side are the scrappy 
patches of greens and potatoes belonging to the fisher people at the 
Ronheads, on the other a wide stretch of wind-swept bents. 

A pair of red-throated divers chased each other along the shore, 
exactly as in Uncle Ned’s picture. Towards the centre of the bay 
small parties of the long-tailed northern duck were diving vigorously 
as if for dear life, while the piratical skuas—a sort of cross between 
the gull and the hawk—pursued with shrill cries their more honest 
and industrious neighbours, 

Alister threw himself among the bents on the margin of the river. 
The stream flowed noiselessly through the moist marshy plain; on 
either hand rose the snowy drifts of the sandhills; midway across the 
angle which they form the blue lustrous sea line ran straight as an 
arrow. 

Alister was deeply in love—over head and ears, as I have said; but 
his heart was sore. And yet Uncle Ned’s words that morning came back 
upon him more than once like a gleam of light. Was it possible after 
all that Eppie loved him in her heart of hearts? She had spoken to 
him rudely, brusquely, icily; but he had once held her in his arms, 
and it might be 

He was lying about fifty yards above the ferry which crosses to the 
old churchyard of St. Fergus. The tide was out and the river was low, 
there had been hardly a drop of rain for weeks, 

* Good-bye, granny,’ he heard a clear girlish voice exclaim ; ‘ I'll 
won through fine.’ 

A trim little lass! her boddice and kirtle of shepherd tartan, her 
feet and arms bare, bright yellow curls clustered round a bright rosy 
face. She tripped down the steep pathway that leads to the river; 
hesitated for a moment on the brink; dipped her foot into the water 
with a little coquettish shiver and grimace; and then, ‘ kilting her 
coats’ about her knees, waded steadily across the stream. Then she 
turned, and kissing her hand to the old woman who had come with 
her thus far, disappeared among the bents. 

Alister had seen this pretty little pastoral unseen. 

But now the old woman approached him slowly, speaking aloud 
to herself in the garrulous abandonment of old age, and of a life even 
lonelier than Uncle Ned’s. 

‘ A sweet bairn!’ she said ; ‘the Lord keep her from harm! Savin’ 
this bit lass not one left! Truly they Hackets have been sair upon 
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oor folk. Elspeth Cheyne—Lizzy Cheves—Esther Pratt.—’Deed sirs, 
the warld’s a hard place for them that’s doun, and its sma’ comfort to 
hear that the neist is waur. I wonner what Corbie made o’ the paper 
I gied him—I’m no sure that it was wiselike to leave it with the 
tipsy haverin’ body—Elspeth aye warned me to keep it close. So 
Joe Hacket is dead at last—wi’ a’ his misdeeds on his head—and 
Hairy——’ 

* Good day to you, Mrs. Cruickshank,’ said Alister, looking up. 

The old woman started violently. 

‘It’s you, Alister!’ she said, recovering herself slowly with her hand 
on her heart. ‘I thocht it was the ghaist of ane that’s awa. What 
gars you skeer an auld wife wi’ sic antics? Ay, ay, I ken what. you 
mean, and possibly youheard not what I said; and yet ’ She paused 
doubtfully for a moment, then added with sharp significant emphasis, 
‘Yet hear to me, Alister Ross. If ony lass you ken is acquaint with 
Harry Hacket, bid her gie him a wide berth. And Alister, you’re a 
gude lad—a gude lad tho’ a gauger—yet it’s no’ for love o’ you an’ 
yours that I’m willing to speak—tho’ what indeed can you learn from 
a doited auld wife like me ?—yet if by chance you should be at Hell’s 
Lum on Mononday nicht——’ 

‘ At Hell’s Lum?’ Alister repeated with a sudden eagerness of 
interest in his voice, which, however, the old woman did not notice. 

* Ay, my lad, at Hell’s Lum—wi’ your men at your back, mind, 
and your muskets handy.’ 

She paused again. 

‘Is it the “ Crookit Meg” you mean?’ he asked eagerly, thrown 
off his guard. 

The rash exclamation interrupted the flow of her angry confidences 
—she became reticent at once. For in the code of honour current 
among the country people in the year One, the ‘informer’ was re- 
garded with peculiar disfavour. 

‘The “ Crookit Meg”?’ she replied with a stolid look. ‘Wha 
spoke o’ the “ Crookit Meg”? Na, na, Alister, there’s waur folk aboot 
than the “ Crookit Meg,”—folk wha are weel awa if they hide. And so, 
gude e’en to you, my lad.’ 

The old woman turned from him sharply, and pursued her way up 
the river side, towards the old castle of the Keiths, and the secluded 
hamlet of Invernettie. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

‘Why do you call your hero “Alister” ?’ writes an inquisitive reader of this 
tale; to which I should be inclined to answer that that is my own concern 
—but for one reason. And my reason is, that I am really anxious to find an oppor- 
tunity of saying that my hero’s name was the name of a very gallant young 
fellow (hence, my good sir, the motive and explanation of my choice), who 
was an immense favourite with all of us who knew him.’ For Alister Campbell 
(of Auchindarroch, in Argyleshire), though one of the most ardent and daring, 
was, at the same time, one of the gentlest and sweetest-mannered of men. No 
man like Alister for winning the fancy of a child—no man like Alister for leading 
a storming party or a forlorn hope! He was only thirty-two when he fell, cheering 
on the Swazies before Sekukuni’s stronghold—28th December, 1879—but he had 


crowded the adventure of many lives into those brief years. One of his friends has 
sketched with vivid brevity the incidents of his stirring career—a career which with 
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decent luck might have won for him much kudos in high places—the Victoria Cross 
itself, had the noble Lady who knows how to honour what is noble learnt of it in 
time. But now as of old the melancholy refrain repeats itself :— 


It sounds like stories from the land of spirits 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which which he obtains, 


Yet one cannot somehow wish very much that it had been otherwise with Alister. 
He is happier than the run of men; he has got out of this huge tragic whirl which 
we call life on the easiest available terms. A soldier’s death on the battlefield is 
possibly the best bargain that any of us could make; and it is the choice, I verily 
believe, which Alister would have made—had there been any choice for him in the 
matter. This is the brief réswmé of his life :— 

‘When yet almost a boy he served in the Maori War, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and was wounded. No sooner was this over than he joined a 
dangerous expedition to the interior of Australia in search of Leithardt. After this 
he went to the Diamond Fields in South Africa, but not finding this hard life suffi- 
ciently exciting, he left his claim to explore the wild country to the north. On 
returning, after two years’ exploration, he heard that the Ashantee War was going 
on, and at once hurried off, but, unfortunately, arrived when it was over. However, 
determined not to be baulked, he actually went up, alone, beyond Coomassie, after 
all the troops had left the country; and for a considerable time was kept a close 
prisoner by the Queen, who treated him with the greatest kindness, but would never 
allow him to go out even a short distance without a guard. He at length managed 
to get away, to his great delight. After this he had nofurther opportunity of grati- 
fying his spirit for adventure until the Turkish War broke out, when he went to 
Constantinople, and with great difficulty succeeded in obtaining a commission. He 
joined the army at Schipka, rightly thinking that there would be the hardest fighting. 
Here he lived in a small tent by himself, the only English officer among the Turks. 
He made himself very useful in many ways, especially in laying down the difficult 
roads to the various positions on the mountains, At last the opportunity he longed 
for came, and he volunteered to lead the assault on the impregnable heights of St. 
Nicholas. Howhe led this forlorn hope, which would have succeeded had they not found 
on reaching the topmost rock, after fearful loss, that there was a chasm between them 
and another redoubt beyond; and how Suleiman Pasha, seeing the Turkish flag 
waving on the heights, telegraphed to Constantinople that the Turks had taken the 
Schipka Pass, is a matter of history. For many hours, under a piercing autumn sun, 
Campbell kept together his devoted band, only protected from the galling fire of the 
Russians by the bodies of their own slain, waiting for the reinforcements which 
never came, till at last, all their ammunition gone, the few who remained had to 
retreat down the mountain sides to the camp below. For this service Suleiman 
Pasha offered him the command of a battalion, but this honour he refused, as he 
considered that his knowledge of the language was not sufficient to justify him in 
accepting it. In November, thinking that all chance of fighting had ceased, he 
went to join the army under Mehemet Ali assembled at Orchanie for the relief of 
Plevna; and with this he remained during all the hard winter’s fighting at Kamasli, 
subsequently accompanying it in its disastrous retreat to the Aigean Sea. 

‘ All the Turkish soldiers who knew Campbell were devoted to him ; he not only 
endeared himself to them by his bravery and marvellous coolness in times of danger, 
but also by his invariable kindness and cheerfulness under the most trying circum- 
stances ; and those who did not know him personally were always ready to follow 
him anywhere, when they heard he was the Englishman who led the big assault on 
the heights of Schipka. 

‘He was in Ceylon when the Zulu war broke out, and unable to go there owing to 
an accident to his leg; but even before he was convalescent he started, and arrived 
in time to lead the Swazies in the attack, where he met that soldier’s death he had 
so keenly courted. 

‘Perhaps, owing to his not having been in the regular army, in reading the list 
of the killed, the name of this Scotch volunteer may have been passed over; but no 
more chivalric spirit has passed away during the late war; and the many who knew 
him, both at home and abroad, on hearing of the death of Campbell, will feel that 
they have lost a friend and comrade in arms whom they can never replace.’ 


(To be continued.) 





CONTESTING THE COUNTIES. 


OW that the Dissolution is upon us, it is gratifying to think that 
a vigorous attempt is to be made to reclaim from Tory posses- 
sion some of the larger counties both in England and Scotland. 
Not long ago, Mr. Adam, the energetic Liberal Whip, made public 
confession that a feeling akin to despair came over him when he 
looked at the political map of the counties, and the small specks 
of yellow by which the Liberal share in the representation was in- 
dicated. This despair, we trust, is beginning to disappear. The 
inspiriting example set by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington in 
attacking Tory strongholds is certainly full of encouragement, as it 
has already spread alarm in the ranks of the enemy. 

We may be certain that ifthe Tory leaders had felt their position 
in the counties to be impregnable, they would have left the farmers 
to their satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the Agricultural Holdings 
Act and the Agricultural Commission with its generous promises of 
inquiry. They would not have considered it necessary to remodel 
that land system which Lord Beaconstield spoke of last year as the 
perfection of human wisdom, fitting the unchanging and unchange- 
able conditions of agricultural production with the same accommodat- 
ing elasticity with which the skin adapts itself to the enlarging 
dimensions of a prize ox. Less than a year ago the leaders of the 
party now in office would have deemed it as reasonable on the part of 
the farmers to call upon the Legislature to invent a new sort of 
integument for their cattle, giving them new scope for expansion, as 
to ask for relief from the pinching pressure of the existing land 
system. But the danger of losing the counties has produced a 
wonderful alteration in their views. Last session Lord Beaconsfield 
preached, as Mr. Grant Duff said, the divine inspiration of the land 
system. Since then, he and his colleagues have persuaded themselves 
that they can improve upon the arrangements of Providence for the 
distribution of the profits of the English soil. The inspired articles 
of the land creed are to be revised. They and their supporters may 
account as they please for their change of attitude, but nothing can 
disguise the plain significance of the fact. They do not feel as secure 
of the support of the agricultural constituencies as they did six months 
ago. They are apprehensive that the revolt of the farmers in Scotland 
will spread to the counties of England. The change of ground is a 
sign of misgiving which should encourage the attacking party to 
redouble their exertions. The Tory leaders are moving their troops 
down from the heights into the plains, and their opponents may 
repeat the pious exclamation of Cromwell when he saw General Leslie 
abandoning his entrenchments above Dunbar. 
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What has been done once may be done again. The conquest of 
the counties to Liberalism, the deliverance of the agricultural con- 
stituencies from the domination of Tory landowners, might with 
more reason be regarded as a forlorn hope if that domination had not 
been shaken off before when it was adverse to the national interest 
at a moment of grave crisis. The counties had to be won in 1830, 
before the Reform Bill and other useful measures which it brought 
in its train could be carried. The strength and prosperity of England, 
the welfare of her population, have never since then been so seriously 
endangered as they are now, and the counties must be won again if 
the rocks which lie across the path of the nation are to be effectually 
removed. The circumstances are different, but the peril is equally 
great, and demands efforts not less strenuous to force it out of the way. 

At the time when Mr. Gladstone was bearding ‘ the bold Buccleuch’ 
in Midlothian, preparations were being made for a contest in another 
county, which was one of the first assailed in the campaigns against 
the Tory strongholds conducted with such vigour when the fathers of 
some of the present race of combatants were boys at school. If 
county seats are forlorn hopes for Liberals now, the chances of suc- 
cess were fainter still when Henry Brougham announced his inten- 
tion in 1818 of contesting Westmoreland. Brougham did not 
succeed in wresting Westmoreland from the Lowthers, but he gave 
them an ugly scare, and the good fights that he fought on three 
successive occasions probably did more than any other circumstance 
to encourage the general attack upon the counties in which the 
battle for Reform was won. Brougham’s first contest in Westmore- 
land is a landmark in the history of the struggle between enlighten- 
ment and privileged obstinacy, and few of the bloodless combats of 
politics have borne a closer resemblance to actual war. In his ‘ History 
of the Whigs and the Reform Bill,’ Mr. Roebuck tells a story of a 
foreigner who was present with him at a stormy electoral meeting 
about the Reform Bill time. After listening for a time to the 
violent speeches, the foreigner earnestly asked when the revolution 
would begin. The audience was wrought up to such a pitch of 
excitement that he supposed it could have but one issue. An armed 
collision, a civil war in the kingdom of the Lowthers, would have 
seemed much more inevitable to this stranger as the outcome of 
Brougham’s invasion, with its bands, banners, party processions, 
swarms of inflammatory pamphlets and broad sheets, stirring 
speeches, rousing proclamations of challenge and defiance. Yet 
the only blood that is recorded to have been shed flowed from the 
nose of the old town-crier of Kendal, who one evening in a pothouse 
provoked one of the ‘ Yellow’ solicitors to assault him, and obtained 
five shillings damages at the next Westmoreland Assizes. 

The Westmoreland election attracted an immense deal of interest 
at the time, and its incidents were chronicled at great length in the 
Times, which lent Brougham its powerful support. A special 
reporter was sent down to the scene of action, and his letters are 
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interesting to read now as a reminder of the remoteness of the 
Northern county from the capital before the days of rail and telegraph. 
The reporter of the Zimes writes about Westmoreland as a special 
correspondent might write now about Bosnia or one of the remote 
districts of Afghanistan. The county is described as if it had been 
explored for the first time; its general features, its trade, and the 
manners of its inhabitants, are sketched as follows for the information 
of metropolitan readers :— 


The county of Westmoreland is inland and agricultural. Its want 
of seaport towns, and its want of commerce, have undoubtedly contri- 
buted to protect it from many crimes and offences. But the same causes 
have perpetuated, if not generated, an amazing degree of lethargy and 
stupidity among its people. In their assemblies not a symptom of vivacity 
or ingenuity ever betrays itself. Frequent contests at elections might do 
much good. The collision might rub off a little of their incrusted rusticity. 
But for a while their dogged and unreasoning obstinacy must render elec- 
tions among them extremely disagreeable. 


The explorer viewed with a mixture of amusement and contempt 
the efforts of these far-distant rustics to imitate the demonstrations 
proper to elections. A scientific traveller in South Africa could not 
have expressed a more complete sense of strangeness at an uncouth 
burlesque of the ways of civilisation. 


The people here [he said] have acquired none of the arts of a London 
mob. They can neither groan, hiss, nor shout in concert. Their shout 
has in it something wild and shrill, appearing to a stranger more like a 
mark of disapprobation than applause, and resembling more the sound of an 
Xolian harp in a storm than the hoarse noise of waters which is that of 
other mobs. 

It was no wonder that the men of Westmoreland were rude and 
untutored in these accomplishments of the completely educated 
citizen. They had been parties to no contested election since the 
year 1768, when the Duke of Portland had spent 40,000l. in a vain 
attempt to shake the representation out of the hands of the Lowthers. 
Victory bad remained with the Lowthers as the result of that great 
battle between rival families, and the decision had been accepted as 
final. The Lowther influence had been a plant of slow growth. 
Slowly and gradually, by a process of steady advance, never over- 
reaching themselves and never losing an inch that they had gained, 
the Lowthers had made their way from a comparatively obscure 
position among the landed gentry of Westmoreland in the time of 
Henry IT. to the proud position in which they overshadowed the county. 
The roots which the Duke of Portland had put forth all the power of 
his wealth and influence to shake, the wide-spreading tree at which 
he had hacked and tugged in vain, it might well have been considered 
presumption in any meaner man to tackle. From 1768 to 1818, the 
head of the family of Lowther, the Earl of Lonsdale, had been suffered 
undisturbed to nominate whom he pleased for the two seats nominally 
in the gift of the collective freeholders, and the knights of the shire 
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of Westmoreland had generally been his sons or other relatives. 
There had been grumblings among the freeholders of Kendal, Lonsdale, 
Ambleside, and Windermere, and among a few of the gentry of suffi- 
cient consequence to be jealous of the Lowthers, but no deliverer had 
dared to appear to give their discontent a head till Henry Brougham, 
the owner of a small property and of ‘a house on the top of a_ hill,’ 
put himself forward in that character. 

The audacity of the enterprise had its charms for the indefatigable 
barrister, Member of Parliament, and Edinburgh Reviewer. No man 
could have been found in any generation better qualified by temper 
and ability to lead such a forlorn hope as an attack upon a supremacy 
that. had remained so long unchallenged. When.it was rumoured 
towards the close of 1817 that he had formed the intention of contest- 
ing Westmoreland at the next general election, the rumour was 
received with ridicule and incredulity. It was regarded as a foolish 
boast ; it was set down to Brougham’s love of exciting a sensation. 
Few men can ever have enjoyed more thoroughly than Brougham the 
pleasure of exciting a sensation, but he was not the man to give his 
enemies an opportunity of laughing at him, and it soon appeared that 
he was in earnest.. Early in February, 1818, his candidature was 
formally announced. 

Although the Lowthers at first affected to treat it as a joke, that 
a man who had only a house on the top of a hill in Westmoreland 
should put himself forward in opposition to them as a candidate for 
the county, they did not neglect to take timely precautions. Caution 
was then a prominent feature in the Lowther character. They were 
not filled with the overweening pride or frivolous insolence which the 
Greek imagination pictured as the instrument used by fate when a 
great family had reached the height of its splendour and was marked 
out for destruction. They had reached the height of their splendour, but 
no trace of infatuation had yet appeared. They were not yet disposed 
to put their trust in the past and neglect the means of success for the 
present; the qualities by which they had patiently achieved greatness— 
shrewdness, foresight, vigilant tenacity—still remained with them for 
the preservation of every inch they had gained. They laughed at the 
pretentious ambition of the man with the house at the top of a hill, 
but they put forth all their strength betimes to thwart his enterprise. 

Hardly had Brougham’s definite intention to contest. Westmoreland 
been announced than the two sons of the Earl of Lonsdale, Lord 
Lowther and Colonel Lowther, were in the field prosecuting an active 
personal canvass among the freeholders. Dinners were held in all 
the little towns of the county, and the two representatives of the 
great family made a progress throughout its length and breadth with 
a numerous retinue, visiting the electors in their homes with courteous 
solicitation of their support. 

In the course of this canvass occurred the first memorable incident 
in the election struggle, an incident which showed that with all their 
backwardness in the arts of concerted demonstration, the men of 
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Westmoreland had good natural capacities for election rows. On the 
11th of February, when Lord Lonsdale’s two sons were returning with 
a cavalcade from canvassing the freeholders in the neighbourhood of 
Kendal, they were met by a procession of townspeople, headed by a 
standard-bearer and a band, who shouted ‘No Corn Laws’ at them 
and frightened their horses. The Lowther party retired to the 
Commercial Inn to dine, and a mob gathered outside and hooted and 
threw mud at the windows. But the prudent Lowthers had taken 
the precaution of swearing in a hundred special constables, who 
rushed upon the mob and dispersed them. 

This riot, which showed that however popular the Lowthers were 
in the county, they had not the sympathy of the townspeople, was 
made a great deal of in the party newspapers in London. Such 
riots were common enough at the time in the large towns, but it 
was a new thing that they should occur in a quiet county like West- 
moreland. Brougham and his friends were vehemently censured 
for introducing discontent and dissatisfaction among the happy 
population. If the Kendal mob showed such a spirit at the begin- 
ning of the contest, what might not be expected to ensue when 
the battle became hotter? It was maintained on the other hand 
that the disturbance had been greatly exaggerated. ‘No turbulent 
manifestations of any kind,’ a local Blue newspaper asserted, ‘ were 
shown by any individuals at Kendal.’ A small crowd gathered out- 
side the Commercial Inn, anda number of special constables, flushed 
with Lowther drink, rushed out and attacked them. The stones 
thrown at the cavalcade were thrown by a gang of navvies at work 
in the neighbourhood, who had been treated to beer by Lowther 
agents, and then in rough humour turned round on their benefactors 
with shouts of ‘ Lowther ale,’ and ‘Brougham for ever!’ What- 
ever may have been the extent of the: disturbance, more special 
constables were sworn in, and a detachment of the Dragoon Guards 
was stationed by Lord Lonsdale, the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
at Kendal. 

In the course of their canvass the Lowthers received other proofs 
that their hold on the county seats was seriously imperilled, and the 
heavy artillery of the metropolitan press was brought to bear on 
their audacious assailant. The Courier published a violent attack 
on Brougham. According to the Courier, Brougham’s assumption 
of the air of a deliverer was ridiculous. He was not the prime mover 
in the matter, but the Earl of Thanet, and a few smaller ‘ notables’ 
in Westmoreland, who were jealous of the just and honourable ascen- 
dancy of the Lowthers. Brougham was put forward by them; his 
face of bronze and lungs of iron were retained as their instruments. 
The ladies of Westmoreland were said to be all in favour of Brougham, 
and the Courier made this rumour a subject of rude pleasantry. 
‘Why all this acrimony so early in the contest?’ asked the Tvmes. Was 
it not a sign that Mr. Brougham had already shaken the ascendancy of 
the Lowthers, and that they were ‘ writhing with disappointment’ ? 
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The reception given to Brougham when he made his formal entry 
upon the field of action might well have made them anxious about 
an ascendancy which had not for so long been put to the test of 
battle. He was welcomed, the Carlisle Journal said, ‘in a manner 
that must strike dread into the breasts of the venal, and inspire the 
best hopes of the county.’ The Lancaster Gazette had declared that 
the town of Kendal was ‘quite yellow, and that its freeholders 
would vote for the two Lowthers to a man, but on the approach of 
Brougham they showed a very different tendency. At sunrise on the 
eventful morning which was to witness the advent of their delivery 
from thraldom, the companies and societies of the town were sum- 
moned to the meeting-place by sound of bugle, and marched out 
eleven miles, with flags and bands, to the borders of the county, to 
greet the coming champion with a true Westmoreland welcome. 
Their organisation was not so inferior for a people who could never 
be brought to ‘display a symptom of vivacity or ingenuity.’ At 
Heiring Syke they took the horses from Brougbam’s carriage. In 
vain he protested against such an honour, and, pointing to the horses, 
asked his admirers whether they wished him, the sworn foe of super- 
fluous institutions, to create sinecures before their very eyes. ‘* My 
lad!’ was the reply of the lethargic and stupid freeholders, ‘ we have 
you, and we are resolved to carry you into Kendal ourselves.’ Which 
feat they performed, dragging the carriage a distance of eleven miles, 
and reaching Kendal in triumph soon after midday. Brougham 
rewarded them with a speech from the window of his host, Gilbert 
Wakefield, the Quaker banker of Kendal. He had promised, he said, 
to give the freeholders of Westmoreland a chance of choosing their 
Parliamentary representative for themselves, and he would keep his 
word. ‘Is there anything about me,’ he asked, ‘that looks like 
giving in?’ 

Doubts, as a matter of course, were thrown by the opposite party 
upon the spontaneousness of the reception given to Brougham. It 
was alleged that the lusty fellows who dragged his carriage from 
Heiring Syke to Kendal were hired and well paid for their day’s 
work, and the charlatanry of the proceeding was held up to ridicule. 
But Brougham was quite equal to the task of returning ridicule for 
ridicule, and repaying strong language with interest. As he peregri- 
nated the county, awakening popular enthusiasm by his eloquence, 
the Lowthers began to feel that they must spare no exertions if they 
wished to keep their hold. They could not cope with Brougham in 
speech-making, but the house-to-house canvass made by themselves 
and their agents told quite as effectively as addresses to public 
meetings. The constituency was not a large one; the number of 
voters, many of them not resident in the county, was estimated at 
2,500. During their long and carefully guarded ascendancy the 
Lowthers had filled every sort of public position with persons favour- 
able to their interest. In this crisis none of the clergy, the 
magistrates, or the stirring attorneys showed any disposition to desert 
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them, and directly, as well as through this ready and effective organi- 
sation, a liberal use was made of promises and threats. 

In 1818 the House of Commons was by no means disposed to 
view with favour any attempt to influence the vote of an elector. A 
ease occurred at this very General Election which showed at least 
that they considered it necessary to make an example for the sake of 
vindicating purity of election. An unfortunate Lanarkshire factor, 
of the name of Ferguson, was brought before the House on a charge 
of having threatened an elector in his county, convicted of the 
offence, and imprisoned in Newgate. But what a factor could not 
do might be done with safety by more exalted personages, and what 
could not. be done openly and clumsily, could be done with equal 
effect by the use of a certain disguise. A letter of mixed solicitation 
and intimidation which fell into Brougham’s hands, and, it is unneces- 
sary to say, was not from that moment hid undera bushel, shows how 
very little disguise was necessary in the interests of a nobleman so 
powerful as Lord Lonsdale. The letter ran as follows :— 


My pear Uncre,—I have this day received a letter from my friend 
Lonsdale requesting I would get you and my relatives to vote for him and 
his sons in the ensuing election. If you will be so good as to do so, I will 
answer for my brother Edmund that he will at all times do everything to 
promote your interest. I will instantly that I hear of your having given 
your vote to Lord Lonsdale, remit you 150/. sterling, as a mark of my regard 
for you and my cousins. I daresay you will remember me when I mention that 
I am the second son of your brother ; and that I was under your protection 
some time when at Dr. Waller’s school at Appleby. It is my intention to 
come and visit all my relatives in that quarter shortly, when I hope to find 
you in good health. Hoping to hear from you by return of post and 
complying with my request, believe me ever to remain your attached 
nephew, 


The name of the writer of the letter was not given, but it is inte- 
resting as a relic of safe attempt at corruption in the same year which 
witnessed the conviction of Ferguson for threatening a farmer with 
the loss of his landlord’s favour if he did not vote as his landlord 
wished. Brougham’s support was drawn almost entirely from the 
class of independent yeomen and town freeholders. His chief sup- 
porters among the gentry were the Earl of Thanet, whose grandson 
is now mentioned as a candidate for Westmoreland at next general 
election, and Mr. Christopher Crackenthorpe, ‘the grand old veteran,’ 
as Mr. Forster called him, who is still alive, and was present the other 
day at the meeting summoned to consider Sir Henry Tufton’s candi- 
dature. The staff and mainstay of Brougham’s backing were the 
Quakers of Westmoreland, whose favour he had won by his exertions 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade and the extension of educa- 
tion. 

These Quakers, with the bad example of their independent ways, 
had long been an eyesore to the great house of Lowther. Their 
presence in the county was not encouraged. Their hold on the soil 
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was not maintained without vigorous efforts being made to uproot 
them. Mr. James Routledge, the author of a vigorous work on 
Popular Progress in England, is responsible for an anecdote illus- 
trating what lengths the Lowther family were prepared to go in their 
endeavours to root out the obnoxious men of peace. Prominent 
among the Quaker community was the banking firm of the Wake- 
fields. It was from the house of Gilbert Wakefield that Brougham 
made his first speech to the electors of Westmoreland. At a critical 
period, Mr. Routledge says, the head of the firm found that his bank- 
notes were vanishing in an extraordinary way. His suspicions were 
aroused, and he drew upon his friends in anticipation of an emergency. 
It came in the shape of Sir James Lowther, and bundles of the 
Wakefield notes. The banker was prepared for his visitor. Slowly 
and methodically the notes were examined, and the good gold paid 
over the counter. When the last note had been duly honoured, the 
triumphant Quaker calmly asked, ‘ Hast thou any more?’ and his 
antagonist bounced out of the office in a fury. 

The Lowthers did not pretend to powers of speech or literary 
gifts, but like the impecunious man in one of Robertson’s plays, who 
could not lend his friend half-a-crown, they could get such things 
when they were wanted. Plenty of literary ability was enlisted on the 
Lowther side. The election taught them the necessity of having a 
local newspaper of their own. The editor of the struggling Kendal 
Chronicle had succeeded in pleasing both sides in the neighbourhood 
before the opposition between them was concentrated by the appear- 
ance of Brougham. He tried to maintain a dignified impartiality 
when the strife began, and published Brougham’s speeches without 
comment, but this did not satisfy the Lowthers. They would hear 
no nonsense about the duty of a newspaper to serve as a mirror of 
passing events. When the Chronicle did not give them a warm 
support, they started the Westmoreland Gazette, and went to the 
circle of the Lake Poets for an editor. Probably no man of letters 
was ever so completely out of his place as Thomas de Quincey in the 
position of an editor of a small county newspaper. 

An address to the freeholders of Westmoreland, which was issued 
in view of the coming election, bears every mark of being from De 
Quincey’s pen. It professes to be written by a friend to the con- 
stitution of England, and to elucidate the ciaims of the several 
candidates. If any of the freeholders ever read it, they had to wade 
through a good deal of matter which must have perplexed them 
not a little before they came to the elucidation. The principles of 


the Constitution, unfolded in ‘a compressed abstract of the duties 
and prerogatives of the kings of England,’ and of the hereditary 
nobility, was illustrated by a survey of all the forms of government 
that had ever existed. The Egyptian and Persian monarchies, the 
examples of Cecrops and Codrus, the powers of the kings as they 
appear in Homer, were invoked to show that ‘the royal power origi- 
nated in a moral law of our nature.’ 


A more moving and more 
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modern argument was found in defence of the right of noblemen to 
control popular elections. The Great Rebellion was attributed to 
the fact that the nobles stood aloof-from the elections, and it was 
affirmed that such is and always has been the result of leaving 
government to the licentious violence of a popular assembly. When 
the essayist had established his general principles he adopted a more 
lively tone, dropping tears over the bounty of the talents with 
which Heaven had endowed Henry Brougham, and demanding what 
could induce a Lowther, a Bentinck, or a Percy to betray the 
interests of their country. But we do not suppose that this pamphlet, 
notwithstanding the distinction of its presumable literary parentage, 
had much effect upon the Westmoreland election of 1818. 

Livelier support than De Quincey’s was lent by other members of 
the Lake fraternity. Southey did not disdain to give his aid in the 
manufacture of metrical squibs. The local poets on Brougham’s 
side replie¢ in verses more distinguished. by earnestness than by 
literary skill. The ‘New Broom,’ at which polished wits scoffed, 
was frankly accepted and defended. The Westmoreland poet was 
proud of the title :— 


New brooms! new brooms! but not to sell! 
New brooms, new brooms sweep clean ; 
The junior Lord and Col-o-nel 
Will tell you what we mean. 
Chorus—New brooms ! new brooms! 


Whatever may have been the literary value of this and suchlike 
effusions, they had the practical effect of giving intense annoyance to 
the enemy, as the assault upon the town crier by one or two Lowther 
attorneys testified. Squibs fell harmless off the tough hide of the 
indefatigable Brougham. No matter how keen the shafts of the 
Lake poets, he was capable in his diffuse prose of giving as good as 
he got. Wordsworth was never so roasted in the Edinburgh Review 
as he was on this occasion by Brougham for the enlightenment of his 
humble neighbours, and Southey’s change of opinions furnished him 
with an excellent theme for sarcastic declamation. 

From February till the end of June, when the nomination took 
place, the county of Westmoreland was kept in a state of excitement 
such as it had not known since the days of the Pretender’s invasion. 
Though the special correspondent of the 7imes thought poorly of the 
discipline of the electors, he bore witness that he ‘ never saw the 
popular mind in such a ferment’ as on the day before the nomina- 
tion, when he made his way by coach to Appleby. There was no 
doubt, he said, which way the mass of the people inclined, whatever 
might be the decision of the freeholders. Mothers stood at the doors of 
their cottages as the coach passed, with blue ribands in their caps, 
and the children ran after it with shouts of ‘ Brougham for ever!’ 
Between Kendal and Appleby the coach overtook a very remarkable 
procession, the freeholders marching to the poll, a body of more than 
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two hundred, led by a man of upwards of seventy years uf age, with 
colours streaming and music playing at their head. Recruits fell in 
as they marched on, and little groups from the neighbouring cottages 
and hamlets collected to cheer them on their way. ‘In this manner,’ 
the reporter said, ‘ they marched a distance of twenty-six miles, over 
a hilly, rough, and romantic country, more like a body of people on 
pilgrimage, or like the army of Peter the Hermit proceeding to the 
Holy Land, than a riotous assemblage of electors proceeding to the 
poll.” Some miles out of Appleby this procession was met by 
Brougham on horseback, who addressed them, and congratulated them 
on the noble fulfilment of their pledges. He besought them to abstain 
from violence, but expressed confidence that if they were attacked 
they would be able to show their assailants the bottom of the river. 
It was no wonder that a riot was feared. All the materials were 
ready for an explosion. Besides calling in the troops to keep 
order, the magistrates had brought four or five stage-coaches full of 
sailors and carpenters from Liverpool, armed, it was said, not with 
batons, but with bludgeons. The Times correspondent counted at 
Appleby 200 special constables thus armed, ‘ who go to the Lowther 
public-houses, drink at Lowther expense, and bivouac under tents 
by the river side.’ Upon the least violence shown as justification,. 
these bludgeon-men—among whom Brougham professed to recognise 
a Bow Street runner, sign and symbol of Government influence 
added to that of the Lowthers—were ready to fall upon the mobs 
and processions in which the soldiers of Westmoreland independence 
ranged themselves. Although the latter steadily abstained from 
violence of action, it cannot be said that they were inoffensive to their 
antagonists in other ways. To parade the streets of Appleby with a 
calf’s head mounted on a pole, and decorated with yellow ribands, was 
a tolerably ingenious insult for a people so new to electioneering. 
Brougham surpassed himself in the bitterness of the taunts which he 


levelled at the hostile battalions when they were drawn up in front 
of the hustings. 


You have been brought up [he told them] to Appleby in carriages, coaches, 
waggons, and carts; you have been handed and led to the poll by their 
agents, their justices, and their parsons. My friends have crowded here by 
hundreds, from their own spontaneous impulse, and at their own expense. 

You have heard, gentlemen [addressing his supporters], of fine game and 
covies reserved for the use of the lord of the manor ; now look behind you 
and you will see some of the game. These six-and-twenty have been 
brought in carts or bags. [Howls and hisses.] I perceive that the game do 
not understand me. They are dumb animals; but I will ask any of their 
keepers who are here whether this is not true, and if to-morrow they cannot 
answer it, they may go back to their preserves. 

Now, gentlemen of the yellow, I have a few words to say to you. I am 
delighted to see you ; itis the first time I have had that pleasure. I wish to 
explain to you the principles on which I act, with the hope of inducing some of 
you to think more favourably of me. [Hissing and disapprobation from the 
Lowther side.] I see an honest-looking man there with a great bunch of yellow 
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in: his hat, and if I were but one half-hour’ with him, I am-eonvinced, not- 
withstanding his present disapprobation, I-could prevail on him to split his 
vote between Lord Lowther and me Now, gentlemen of the yellow, 
is it not a gratifying thing for you to meet with a contested election by my 
means, for the first time in your lives, and to be so courted as you have 
been ? [Freeholders expressed satisfaction with their present representatives. | 
I do not know that gentleman, but I appeal from his judgment to that of 
the county of Westmoreland. I have asked my own friends to hold up their 
hands, and there has been a great show ; now, I should just wish to see the 
game from the preserves hold up their forefeet. 

The game mustered in sufficient numbers, however, to keep 
Brougham out of the seat. On the last day of the polling, the 
numbers stood :— 

Lord Lowther. : ° - g6o 
Colonel Lowther . . ‘ - 925 
Mr. Brougham. . . 788 

At the beginning of the canvass the Lowthers had given out that 
‘it was impossible any opponent should get more than 300 votes. Con- 
sidering the odds against which Brougham fought, it was not a dis- 
couraging defeat, and neither he nor his supporters showed any signs 
of dismay when the result could no longer be disguised. Mr. 
Wybergh, Brougham’s proposer, made a spirited address to the 
electors, and assured them that he had a pill prepared for the 
Lowthers against next election :— 

They had all heard of the stone-eater, who devoured stones; they had 
all heard of the fire-eater, who devoured flames; they had all heard of the 
penknife-eater, who swallowed penknives till they killed him; they had 
all heard of the cassowary, which digested iron ; but if the Lowthers could 
swallow the pills which were prepared for them, they would have a better 
swallow, and stronger powers of digestion, than either the stone-eater, the 
fire-eater, the penknife-eater, or the cassowary. 

This pill whose virtues were so elaborately described was the 
constitution of a Blue Association for Westmoreland, the members 
of which were to bind themselves to appear on all public occasions 
with the badge of a blue riband round their wrists, and never to rest 
till they had carried a candidate for the county against Lowther in- 
fluence. Brougham adjourned with his followers from the hustings 
to found this Association. The 4th of July, he said, was the anniversary 
of the American Declaration of Independence, and the date would 
become famous in the history of Westmoreland as the last day on 

which a Lowther had been returned for the county. 

Brougham made good his word that he would stand again for 
Westmoreland. He came back in 1820, on the general election fol- 
lowing the death of George III., and it showed how zealously his 
friends had been working for him in the interval, that this time he 
polled 1,349 votes. But the Lowthers had been no less busy. Lord 
Lonsdale had spent the interval in creating new votes, and at’ the 
close of the sixth day’s poll, when Brougham withdrew, the numbers 
polled for his two sons were 1,530 and 1,412 respectively. 
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One more effort was made in 1826, when Brougham again made 
a good third. He was not easily daunted, and he would probably have 
tried again had he not been chosen in 1830, partly in consequence of 
his nearness to success in Westmoreland, to contest the county of 
York as the colleague of Lord Morpeth. ‘The attempt would be 
vain,’ he wrote in his address to the electors of Yorkshire, ‘ to con- 
ceal the exultation which fills my mind upon the prospect of this 
extraordinary event.’ It was indeed an extraordinary event that a 
barrister who had no personal connection with the county, not even 
possessing, before his candidature was decided on, the necessary free- 
hold qualification, should have been selected to contest the represen- 
tation of the largest and most important constituency in the king- 
dom. Still more extraordinary was his return, along with Lord 
Morpeth, by a large majority over the Tory candidates. It may help 
to confirm those who are in doubt about candidates for county elec- 
tions at the present time, and who are disposed to think local connec- 
tion indispensable, to mention that before Brougham was selected 
the same misgivings made themselves heard. The madness of putting 
forward a man who had no qualification except his public eminence 
was loudly insisted on, and certain failure was predicted. Brougham’s 
amazing exertions in the course of the contest, which may be paralleled 
with Mr. Gladstone’s campaign in Scotland, had much to do with his 
success, and that success powerfully influenced the county elections 
which followed. 

The necessity of winning the counties in 1830 was emphatically 
recognised. While Brougham stood for York, Joseph Hume was put 
forward for Middlesex. In this case also, it was only after much 
hesitation that a candidate of such a type was selected. Mr. Hume’s 
candidature was at first looked upon as a rash experiment. But 
eventually he was returned without a contest. All over the country 
results were achieved which fully justified the wisdom of making a 
determined attack upon the Tory strongholds. When losses and 
gains were counted at the close of the election, it appeared that ‘ of 
the 82 members returned by the 40 counties of England, only 28 
were steady adherents of the Ministry, 47 were avowed adherents of 
the Opposition, and 7 of the neutral cast did not lean much to the 
Government.’ 

It is no part of the purpose of the present paper to analyse the 
differences between the circumstances of 1830 and 1880. But the 
two situations have this in common, that a mischievous national 
policy cannot be thoroughly and securely reversed without the help of 
the counties, and that this help may be the reward of vigorous effort 
now no less than in 1830. The effort is certainly as well worth 
making now as it was fifty years ago. 

Wituiam Minto. 
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MacPuerson, Burns, anp Scott IN THEIR RELATION 
To THE Moprern REVOLUTION. 


When went there by an age since the great flood 
But it was famed with more than with one man ? 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caeser. 


ACPHERSON, a man of nine-and-forty, had been famous for 

a quarter of a century, when Burns, at nine-and-twenty, 

was a lion of the Edinburgh season of 1787, and Scott was a boy of 
sixteen. The two latter chanced to meet at a party at the Sheens,' 
in the house of Dr. Adam Ferguson,’ author of the famous ‘ Essay 
on Civil Society’ (1767), and * History of the Roman Republic.’ 
Burns was introduced by Dugald Stewart, and Scott was brought out 
by the Doctor’s son, the future Sir Adam Ferguson. Black, to whom 
the first great step in the Chemistry of Gases is due; Hutton, the 
author of the geological theory of Igneous Causation (which was in this 
country opposed to the theory of the German Werner) ; and Home, the 
reverend author of the tragedy of ‘ Douglas,’ and MacPherson’s first 
literary friend, appear also to have been all at this party. I wonder 
that the meeting has never been commemorated by one of our his- 
torical painters. But should it ever be so, I trust that our painter will 
add MacPherson to the group. He and his two great predecessors 
never, indeed, met. But it will be quite in accordance with historical 
probability to represent them as having met at the house of this 
common friend of all three. And the picture will only gain the 
higher truth and unity of the idea by the introduction of a person 
not present in reality. For both the younger had been, in fact, 
already powerfully influenced by the era-making, though youthful, 
work of the elder poet, who had now been for long an historical 
and political writer, agent for the Nabob of Arcot, and M.P. for 
Camilford. ‘My favourite authors,’ Burns had written some years 
before (1783), ‘are of the sentimental kind, such as Shenstone, 
particularly his “ Elegies;” . . . . Sterne, especially his “ Senti- 
mental Journey ;” MacPherson’s “Ossian,” ec.’ Nor is anything 
more certain than that, ‘all through his early life . . . . the 
“Voice of Cona,” the music of Ossian, full of the melancholy wail 
of the Western waves, was often in his ears.’ And ‘ Ossian and 
Spenser,’ says Scott, in a letter to Miss Seward, ‘ were two books 
which the old bard [Dr. Blacklock] put into my hands, and which I 


_4______—_ — a 


! A street so called in the outskirts of Edinburgh, from its proximity to the 
remains of an ancient monastery dedicated to St. Catherine of Siena. 

2 Chambers, Life and Works of Burns, vol. ii. pp. 55-8. 

* Jack, ‘Burns's Unpublished Commonplace Look,’ Macmillan’s Magazine, April 
1879, p. 363. 
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devoured rather than perused. Their tales were for a long time so 
much my delight, that I could repeat without remorse whole cantos 
of the one and duans of the other.’ ‘ 

A print of Bunbury’s on the wall of the room would be the 
motive giving unity to the composition I would suggest to an 
historical painter. It represented a soldier lying dead on the snow, 
his dog sitting in misery on one side, and on the other his widow 
with a child in her arms. It urrested the attention of Burns, and 
he read aloud the lines inscribed under the print :— 


Cold on Canadian hills or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain— 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptised in tears.® 


Before getting to the end of these lines Burns’s voice faltered, aud 
not seeing, for tears, that the name of the author was printed, though 
in a small character, at the bottom of the lines, he asked if anyone 
could tell him by whom they were written. Scott modestly whispered 
toa friend, ‘ They’re written by one Langhorne.’ This being mentioned 
to Burns, he turned his strong and robust figure and massive coun- 
tenance, and fixing on the pale lame boy the glowing eye of which 
Scott afterwards said that he ‘never saw such another eye in a 
human head,’ said, * You'll be a man yet, sir.’ 

And let this picture within the picture be supposed to represent 
a battle-field either on ‘Canadian hills or Minden’s plain,’ it will 
be equally significant of the time that gave birth to our three 
poets. In the years from that both of the battle of Minden and of 
the conquest of Canada (1759) to the year of their meeting (1787), 
and onward to the climax of the fame of the youngest of them, Great 
Britain, with armies on every continent and fleets on every sea, was 
engaged in the most tremendous struggles of her whole history. 
And, sons as they were of that revolutionary epoch, our three poets— 
standing there together, the eldest in his mature, the younger in 
his youthful, manhood, and the third in his boyhood—were also 
fathers and initiators of a new epoch no less revolutionary. Only, 
therefore, in the relation of each to the epoch of which he was the 
offspring, and to that of which he was the initiator, only, in a word, 
in relation to the Modern Revolution can MacPherson, or Burns, or 
Scott be rightly understood, or justly judged, either considered 
separately or as a group. Hence, to indicate the respective relations 
of these three Scottish poets to the general movement of the Revolu- 
tion will be the aim of this essay. From this their relations to one 
another will be evident. Certain general affinities of thought will 


* Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter Scott, Abbotsford edition, p. 128. 
5 The Country Justice, a poem in three parts, written at the request of Mr. Burns, 
the well-known author of the work on the duties of a Justice of the Peace. 
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., be, seen to unite them,, and to point clearly, if not always consciously, 
, towards the New Epoch. 


I. MacPuHerson. 


Before pointing out those general historical relations of each of 
our three great: poets which we, looking back, may now see—though 
they, looking around, could not—it will be both interesting and in- 
structive to note, in each case, the account they give of themselves 
and their objects in introducing their chief works to the world. 


‘Several gentlemen of the Highlands and Isles,’ says MacPherson in 
his preface to ‘ Fingal,’ ‘generously gave me all the assistance in their 
power, and it was by their means I was enabled to complete the Epic 
Poem. How far it comes up to the rules of the Epopeeia is the province of 
criticism to examine. It is only my business to lay it before the reader as 
I bave foundit. . . . A man diffident of his abilities might ascribe his own 
compositions to a person whose remote antiquity and whose situation when 
alive might well answer for faults which would be inexcusable in a writer of 
this age. . . . But of this I am persuaded .. . . that some will think, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages with which the works ascribed to Ossian 
appear, it would be a very uncommon instanceof self-denial in me to disown 
them, were they really of my composition.’ 


Thus, as still a translator rather than an original poet, and with no 
suspicion of the immense European significance of his work, Mac 
Pherson followed up his ‘ Fragments of Ancient Poetry’ (1759) with 
the complete Epic and other Poems, thus modestly prefaced (1760). 

Was he, indeed, but a translator, as he professed, or an original 
poet? This was the question debated in the Ossianic controversy, 
though it was usually stated in less complimentary terms. Was he an 
honest man, or a forger and impostor? We can, I think, now pretty 
confidently answer this question. MacPherson was both a translator 
and an original poet, and he was not a forger and impostor. Let me 
briefly state those results of more than a century of Ossianic contro- 
versy, or rather those results of the last decade or two of scientific- 

‘ally conducted research bearing on this controversy,® which form the 
grounds of this conclusion. 

By these researches three great facts have been incontrovertibly 
established. The first is that, from 1872 back to 1512, transcrip- 
tions have been made by various collectors from recitations of 
Gaelic ballads, immemorially ascribed to Ossian, and of which the 
subjects are, speaking generally, identical with those of the poems 
published by MacPherson. But, secondly, if ancient unquestionably 
is the substance, as unquestionably modern would appear to be the 
form, of those so-called poems of Ossian published by MacPherson. 


* First and foremost among these researches stand those of Skene and MacLauchlin, 
Book of the Dean of Lismore; Campbell, Leabhar na Feinne, or Heroie Gaelic 
Ballads, collected from 1512 to 1872, the most complete and decisive book of all ; 
the same author’s Popular Tales of the West Highlands ; Clark, Poems of Ossian, Gaelic 
and English, with a Dissertation on their Authenticity; Blackie, Language and 
Literature of the Highlands ; &c. 
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* Though the people still recite, as they have for centuries recited, 
Ossianic’ poems, *no uneducated’ Highlander,’ says Mr. Campbell,’ 
‘has ever recited to me MacPherson’s Gaelic.’ And to this I have 
but to add that the first known Scottish collector of Gaelic folk-lore— 
the Dean of Lismore, nearly four hundred years ago—would, judging 
from the heroic ballads found in his collection, have declared that 
such also had been his own experience. Utterly different, then, is the 
MacPhersonic form from anything found in genuine popular tradition. 
Conversant as this is with Fion and the Feinne, it knows nothing of a 
‘ Fingal, King of Morven.’ But a third fact has been brought tolight— 
namely, that the eighteenth century was a period of remarkable 
poetical activity in the Highlands,* and that, if not certain, it is at 
least very highly probable® that already before MacPherson epical 
poems had been constructed out of the old popular ballads. It was 
such epical poems that MacPherson probably used. Granted, then, 
that no such ancient epic as Fingal ever existed, MacPherson may 
still have truly represented himself asa translator. Nor is MacPherson’s 
honesty thus saved at the expense of his genius. For it will still 
remain true that, as Mr. Skene says,'® ‘MacPherson really showed 
wonderful tact and originality in producing his English version;” and 
that, as Mr. Burton does not hesitate to pronounce,!! ‘he brought to 
his work the true power of a great poet.’ 

To pass now to the more special subject of our inquiry—the rela- 
tion of MacPherson’s ‘ Ossian’ to the general movement of the Revolu- 
ticn. How is this movement, in its intellectual and moral aspect, to 
be most distinctively characterised? As a return to Nature. Thus, 
at least sufficiently for our present purpose, the intellectual and moral 
character of the revolutionary movement in the eighteenth century 
may be generally indicated. England, in her Republic, Restoration, 
and Revolution, had led the van of political progress in the seventeenth 
century. Now she had the still greater glory of leading the van of 
an intellectual, which was to prepare a new political, progress. In 
Shakespeare, Art, and in Newton, Philosophy, returned to the truth 
of Nature; and it was now that the influence of these great English- 
men became European. Shakespeare was introduced into Germany 
and translated by Wieland (1762-66), as afterwards, more adequately, 
by Tieck and A. W. Schlegel ; and, as the result of the visit to England 
of Voltaire (1728-30), Newton, Hobbes, and Locke were popularised 
in France. At the same time Wolf's ‘ Prolegomena’ to Homer was a 
fountain, in Germany, of new historical, religious, and mythological 
criticism ; and ‘ Rousseau’s exaltation of the Greek and Roman types 
in all their concentration and intensity . . . . evoked that virile 
and patriotic energy which presently saved France from partition, and 


7 Leabhar na Feinne. 

® See Blackie, Language and Literature of the Highlands. 

® Among the more important evidences of this are the testimonies with respect 
to the contents of the Douay MSS. See Clark’s Poems of Ossian, Dissertation. 

© Book of the Dean of Lismore, preface. 

" History of Scotland, vol. i. 
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European civilisation from’ '* retrogression and decay. Born towards 
the beginning of the century (1712), Rousseau had, up to 1758, only 
published his ‘ Discourses’ and ‘ Letter to D’Alembert.’ But in those 
wonderful years of entranced mental activity (1759-60-61-62) he 
completed and published the * New Heloisa,’ ‘Social Contract,’ and 
‘Emilius.’ And of the pioneers of the New Epoch, Rousseau is the 
most significant. 

Now, it was in these very years that’ MacPherson published his 
‘Fragments of Gaelic Poetry’ and ‘ Fingal, an Ancient Epic Poem.’ 
And the first condition of understanding the prodigious European 
success of these works of the Badenoch Highlander and Aberdeen 
Graduate is to understand the similar success of the simultaneously 
published work of his great contemporary of the Genevan Lake and 
Montmorency Woods. Nor is this so surprising as at first it may 
appear. There is, in fact, in MacPherson and Rousseau, notwith- 
standing utter difference in form, in many points identity, or at least 
similarity, in substance. How similar, for instance, is the vague and 
sentimental Deism of each ; and how different the Deism of both from 
that intellectual Deism of Voltaire and his English masters which is 
morally, or in its effect on the emotions, hardly distinguishable from 
Atheism. Again, both in MacPherson and in Rousseau, there are 
representations of pure family affection, amid scenes of natural beauty 
or sublimity, which come as a breath of Eden into the century of ‘ La 
Pucelle,’ and ‘ Le Chevalier de Faublas.’ And how similar, again, is 
the regretful, wild, and revoltful recalling by each of an ideal Past, 
and how similar generally the character in both of the revolutionary 
‘return to Nature.’ The limits of space here forbid my developing 
these suggestions. Yet enough may have been indicated to lead to 
our understanding how it came about that a similar universality of 
enthusiasm was excited by MacPherson’s ‘ Ancient Epic’ and ‘Ossian,’ 
and by Rousseau’s *‘ New Heloisa’ and ‘Emilius.’ Kant, whose daily 
routine was ordinarily punctual as that of the Cathedral clock, con- 
fesses that he had been kept for two or three days from his usual 
walk by reading ‘ Emile; and Schiller speaks of Rousseau as one 
who ‘converted Christians into human beings.’ Singular, indeed, it 
is to find Geneva and Scotland again connected, as formerly through 
Calvin and Knox, now through Rousseau and MacPherson. And 
yet we may now see how it was that, such an enthusiasm as the 
above facts evidence having been excited by the works of Rousseau, 
an equally boundless enthusiasm was excited by those of MacPherson ; 
nor among the less educated of his own countrymen only, but, with 
scarce an exception, from Goethe downwards, among all the greatest 
and most cultivated spirits of the Continent, by whom ‘ Ossian’ was 
ever placed beside, when not above, Homer. 

Nor were the results that ultimately followed incommensurate 
with the enthusiasm immediately excited by the publication of 
‘ Ossian ’ :— 


2 Morley, Rousseau, vol. ii. p. 189. 
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‘Its chord of penetrating passion and melancholy—its “ Titanism,” as 
we see it in Byron—what other European poetry,’ asks Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, ‘ possesses that like the English? and where do we got it from? 
The Celts .... are the prime authors of this vein of piercing regret 
and passion, of this “‘ Titanism” in poetry. A famous book, MacPherson’s 
“ Ossian,” carried in the last century this vein like a flood of lava through 
Europe. . . . . Make the part of what is forged, modern, tawdry, 
spurious, in the book as large as youjplease . . . . there will still be left 
a residue with the very soul of the Celtic genius in it, and which has the 
proud distinction of having brought this soul of the Celtic genius into 
contact with the genius of the nations of modern Europe, and enriched all 
our poetry by it. Woody Morven and echoing Lora and Selma, with its 
silent halls! we all owe them a debt of gratitude, and when we are unjust 
enough to forget it, may the Muse forget us!’ !% 

These eloquent words of the no less generous than fastidious Saxon 
critic must here suffice to indicate the first or purely literary results 
of the publication of ‘ Ossian.’ 

But not into literature only did MacPherson’s book pour a new 
lava-stream, but it initiated, in the domain of Historical Science, 
the most fruitful new researches. Directly springing from, or indi- 
rectly stimulated by, the enthusiasm excited by ‘ Ossian,’ researches 
were instituted into the antiquities of all the three great races of 
Europe—not of the Kelts only, but of the Teutons, and of the Slavs— 
and collections were made, or edited, of their ancient poesies. It is 
unnecessary to recall the dates of the several publications. Only this 
general fact we need here note, that if, in very various degrees, 
propter ‘ Ossian,’ in every case post ‘ Ossian,’ were such works as the 
Welsh ‘Myvyrian Archeology’ and ‘ Mabinogion;’ Miiller’s ‘ Col- 
lection of German Poems from the 12th, 13th and 14th Centuries, 
and Grimm’s ‘Teutonic Mythology;’ and the numberless Slavonic 
Folk-lore collections which were the antiquarian bases of the great 
political fact of Panslavonic aspirations. 

And considering this, we see that by no means was the scope and 
bearing of the researches springing from, or stimulated by, MacPher- 
son’s ‘ Ossian’ confined to the sphere of historical theory, and religious 
belief. Few things are, in the last hundred years, more remarkable 
than the direct transformation of historical theories into political 
forces. Political aspirations of nationalities or races to union or 
re-union are but the transference into the sphere of practical endea- 
vour of the theories of antiquaries and historians. Yet no forces 
have in Europe, in this century, shown themselves more powerful. 
And more particularly events are now indicating, with almost daily 
increasing clearness, that the Keltic Revival, directly initiated by 
MacPherson’s ‘ Ossian, will show itself hardly less important as a 
political force than the Slavonic Revival, indirectly stimulated by 
‘Ossian.’ And very remarkable, as I have elsewhere pointed out," is 
the similarity of the histories, as perhaps also of the characters, of these 


'8 On the Study of Celtic Literature, pp. 152-3. 
 Burope and Asia, pp. 170-2. 
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» two races, the Kelts and the Slavs. The Kelts, as the earlier of the 

new Asiatic hordes of Aryan race that repeopled Europe, could hardly, 
between the new-coming horde of Teutons and the sea, escape sttb- 
jugation. Nor, later, could the Slavs escape a like fate between the 
Teutons, solidly established in Central Europe, and the flood of 
Turanian barbarism issuing from the primeval deluge-bed of Central 
Asia. But, for both Kelt and Slav, the legendary prophecies of the 
awakening of their national heroes from their enchanted sleep are 
. mew being found but symbolic expressions of very real facts actually 
being accomplished. And MacPherson it was who sounded the first 
notes, at least, on the magic Horn of Resurrection. 


II. Burns. 


Passing now to Burns, let us first note, in his case also, his own 
account of the beginning of his poetic career, given in the preface to 
the first edition of his poems in 1782 :-— 

‘To. amuse himself with the little creations of his own fancy, 
amid the evils and fatigues of a laborious life; to transcribe the 
various feelings, the loves, the griefs, the hopes, the fears, in his own 
breast ; to find some kind of counterpoise to the struggles of a world 
always an alien scene, a task uncouth, to the poetical mind—these 
were his motives for courting the Muses, and in these he found poetry 
to be its own reward.’ 

In reading this modest statement of his aims after having read his 
works, and endeavoured to form a scientific estimate of their historical 
relations, one is struck with the unconsciousness of genius, in its 
earlier years at least, and reminded of that famous story of the 
young Arthur, unaware that he is doing anything great, or what 
others had, with all their force, attempted in vain—pulling, without 
effort, the magic Sword out of the great Anvil. 

I would classify the poems of Burns as (1) Love Songs, (2) Songs 
of the Revolution, and (3) Occasional Pieces. Those poems which I 
would group together under the general title of ‘ Songs of the Revo- 
lution’ I would subdivide as Songs of (1) Scepticism, (2) of 
Humour, (3) of Sympathy, (4) of Independence, and (5) of 
Nationality. And just as the central and most living part of his 
poems seems to be what I have distinguished as ‘Songs of the Revo- 
lution,’ with ‘Love Songs’ on one side and ‘Occasional Pieces’ 
on the other, so, as the centre of this central part, and heart of hearts 
of the whole, I would consider what I class as ‘Songs of Sympathy.’ 
Nor, I would submit, is such an arrangement merely artificial, but 
natural, in the sense of representing actual psychological relations. 
In such a classification we see, on one side, Songs of Humour, and of 
Scepticism, and on the other, Songs of Independence, and of Nation- 
ality, raying-forth, as it were, from Songs of Sympathy. And the 
fact is that, with Burns, these various classes of songs are really but 
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expressions of ideas that are deductions from, and ‘applications'of, 
that wide and passionate sympathy:that is but more directly expressed 
in the songs grouped under that title. 

Now, the great European movement which we call the Modern 
Revolution is only fully understood when we recognise at the heart of 
it a new development of sympathy. Undoubtedly it may be defined 
as a change in our notions of the Causes of Change ; or, less abstractly, 
as an extension of the knowledge, and better conception of the idea, 
of Law. But we thus state the nature of the Revolution only in its 
scientific and philosophic aspect. And it is, in fact, more than a 
breadthening of our conception of Law ; it is a breadthening also of 
our capability of Love. Nor can I look on either of these character- 
istics as derived from the other, but regard them as elements which 
are mutually dependent in theirdevelopment. If, however, such is 
the nature of the Revolution; and if Burns’s songs are truly to be 
classified as just stated, then his relation to the Revolution will be 
at onee defined. We shall see it to be that of one who expressed the 
very heart of the Revolution ; of one who was, indeed, the first to-give, 
though in fragmentary form, full, foreeful, and poetic expression to 
all the moods of what we distinguish as the Modern Spirit. The 
drawing of:the magic Sword out of the great Anvil gained Arthur his 
election as King. And if we find that Burns’s poems are really com- 
posed of such more steel-like stuff than the mere ‘scenery and 
sentiment’ of which they are ordinarily imagined to be chiefly made 
up ; if we find that, from the hard lot from which others could nothing 
obtain, he did, in fact, draw the very Sword of the Revolution—we 
shall not refuse him his place on the kingly dais on which his great 
predecessor, Voltaire,’® and greater successor, Goethe, are enthroned. 

Let us consider, then, in relation to the claim thus made for 
Burns, these various divisions, above distinguished, of his Songs of the 
Revolution. The other two classes of his poems, his Love Songs and 
Occasional Pieces, require from us here but passing mention. Note, 
then, first, how accordant is the scepticism of Burns, as expressed in 
the songs classed under that title, with what is best in the scepticism 
of the Revolution. It doubts, and gives the most trenchant expression 
to its doubts, but it is not irreligious. There is in it, indeed, an 
earnestness of feeling which cannot be otherwise rightly qualified 
than as religious. The most truly characteristic scepticism of the 
Revolution is scepticism as to priestly dogma, not scepticism as to 
noble conduct. The arch-sceptic himself, Voltaire, was the most 
self-devoted of men in his labours to redress injustice done to others. 
And the scathing satirist of ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer’ and the ‘ Holy 
Fair’ was, at the same time, the author of the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.’ This poem not only shows us, in Burns, that appreciation of 


4 I trust I am not wrong in assuming that, name of horror as Voltaire’s long 
was, his character and work are now, even by the ‘ general reader,’ more rationally 
appreciated. See Fraser's Magazine, November 1867, ‘Voltaire as a Theologian, 
Moralist, and Metaphysician.’ 
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all the fairer aspects of a discarded creed, which, however common 
it may be in the higher criticism of our day, was very rare in his, 
but gives us the key to the true interpretation of his Songs of 
Scepticism. 
Then kneeling down to heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the meni and the husband _— 


tenes’ with this, — poor religion’ s hii 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s ev'ry grace, except the heart ! 
The Power, incens’d, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor enrol. 


Then, in his Songs of Humour, such as, for instance, ‘ Hallow- 
een,’ the ‘Jolly Beggars, ‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook,’ and ‘Tam 0’ 
Shanter,’ we again see two prominent characteristics of the new line 
of thought. For here we find expressed the most genial interest in 
the poorer classes of society, and in popular superstitions. The most 
humorous descriptions are given of the one, and the most picturesque 
use is made of the other. 

But it is to his Songs of Sympathy that we must look for the 
heart of Burns’s poetry, and the chief significance of his poetic life. 
His claim to represent the Modern Movement rests especially on that 
inner core of love and tenderness which burns as a central fire through 
all his higher poems, and from which all the varied expressions of his 
muse might be more or less deduced. It is not Man only that calls 
forth the poetic expression of his passionate sympathy, as in, for in- 
stance, the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ ‘ Man was made to Mourn,’ 
‘A Winter Night,’ and his ‘ Address to the Unco’ Guid or Rigidly 
Righteous.’ But with him the enthusiasm of humanity embraced the 
lower animals also, as witness the ‘ Death and Dying Words of Poor 
Mailie ’ (an old sheep), the ‘Twa Dogs,’ the ‘ Farmer’s New Year’s 
Salutation to his Auld Mare Maggie,’ ‘ Verses to a Mouse,’ ‘ On Seeing 
a Wounded Hare,’ ‘On Scaring some Waterfowl, &c. Nay, beneath 
the earth, sacred with the beloved woods, for the planting of which he 
presented the ‘ Humble Petition of Bruar Water, and for the destruc- 
tion of which he bewailed ‘ Drumlanrig ;’ beneath the earth, made 
sacred by the ‘ Mountain Daisy’ alone, his love descended even to 
hell, and with a humour full of the yearning and pathos of tears he 
cries— 

But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben ! 
O wad you tak a thocht an’ men’ ! 
Ye aiblins micht—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a speke. 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den 
Even for your sake! 
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Among the Songs of Scepticism the ‘ Address to the Deil, from which 
these lines are taken, is to be ranked. And of all forms of sceptical 
assault the most deadly is that which lays bare, as this poem does, 
the pernicious follies of superstition with the light of humour and 
love, rather than with the lightnings of satire and mockery. 

As from the Songs of Sympathy there ray-out, on one side, Songs 
of Humour, and of Scepticism, there ray-out on the other, those Songs 
of Independence and of Nationality which give expression to all his 
warm indignation against whatever cramps the free play of human 
capacities, and cheats achievement of its crown. But there is more 
than this in the notion of independence as it is found in Burns, as in 
the whole strain of revolutionary thought. It means, not only the 
claim of a fair field as against privilege, and the assertion of moral 
dignity as against caste, as in the song ‘ For a’ that and a’ that’— 


For a’ that and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure and a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that— 


but it means also, and chiefly, that the only true basis of moral 
dignity is moral conduct, independent of mere supernatural penalties. 


The fear o’ hell’s the hangman’s whip 
To haud the wretch in order ; 

But when ye feel your honour grip, 
Let that be aye your border : 

Its slightest touches instant pause— 
Debar a’ side pretences— 

And resolutely keep its laws, 
Uncaring consequences. 


Thus he writes in an ‘ Epistle to a Young Friend,’ and in many other 
pieces. And nothing could more decisively mark in him the higher 
spirit of moral law working in his inner life, whatever may have been 
his own personal aberrations from that law. 

Lastly, as to the poems which I would group together as Songs 
of Nationality, such as the ‘Vision. We see everywhere the same 
noble aspiration, the same modest yet self-sustained consciousness 
of doing something for his Country, and for Humanity. His 
Jacobite songs are not to be taken as expressive of regret that 
the Stuarts were unable to maintain their despotic sway; but really 
cover a higher feeling of Nationality, of which Jacobitism in its end 
became the symbol. And in his ‘ Tree of Liberty,’ his ‘ Stanzas on 
Liberty,’ his ‘ Vision of Liberty,’ and in that grandest lyric of all 
‘Bruce to his Men at Bannockburn,’ he rises to a still grander strain 
of Nationality. Composed in 93, it was our antistrophe to the strophe 
of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

It has been the fashion—the prudent fashion—to refer to the 
poems of Burns as poems of mere ‘scenery and sentiment ;’ to ignore 
the fact, that the bulk of his poems, and true body of his work 
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consists-of songs inspired by the contemporary Revolution im every): 
one of its noblest moods ; and to palliate, or even to apologise for what 
alone gives him a place, not merely among National, but. among Euro- 

n poets. Iam not aware that any one of the innumerable editors 
of his poems has sifted-out from the ruck of the rest, and directed 
especial attention to, those Songs of Scepticism, and of Humour, of 
Sympathy, of Independence, and of Nationality, which we have just 
been considering; nor do I know of any biographer, or essayist, who 
has made an adequate attempt to assign him his place as a voice of the 
Revolution. Perhaps, indeed, prejudice may even still be too strong 
to. get such a claim for him listened to. And yet, is it not well 
founded ? What contemporary poet gave such powerful and varied ex- 
pression to all the moods of the Revolution as he? Compared with 
that, what is the writing of mere love-songs? And, like every truly 
inspired singer, as well as great thinker, was he not also a prophet? 
Have not his Songs of Scepticism, and of Humour, of Independence, 
and of Nationality, shown themselves to be prophecies, already so far 
fulfilled that yet larger fulfilment we may confidently expect? The 
logic of Thought, whether in inspired poet, or great thinker, is the 
logic of History, the interpreter of the Past, and the prophet of the 
Future. 


III. Scort. 


We come now to consider the relation of the youngest of the three 
great Scottish poets to the general movement of the Revolution ; and, 
as with his predecessors, with him also let us begin by noting the 
account he gives of his objects in introducing his works to the world. 
‘The poem now offered to the public,’ says Sir Walter Scott in his 
preface to the first of his poetical romances, ‘is intended to illustrate 
the manners and customs which anciently prevailed on the borders of 
England and Scotland.’ Again, in the preface to the third of his 
prose romances, he says, ‘ The present work completes a series of ficti- 
tious narratives intended to illustrate the manners of Scotland at three 
different periods. ‘ Waverley” embraces the age of our fathers, “ Guy 
Mannering” that of our own youth, and the “ Antiquary ” refers to the 
last ten years of the eighteenth century.’ And in the ‘General Pre- 
face’ of 1829 he says, ‘I felt that something might be attempted for 
my own country of the same kind which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately 
achieved for Ireland, something which might introduce her natives to 
those of the sister kingdom in a more favourable light than they 
had been placed hitherto, and tend to procure sympathy for their 
virtues and indulgence for their foibles.’ At length ‘the author felt 
that, in confining himself to subjects purely Scottish, he was not only 
likely to weary out the indulgence of his readers, but also greatly to 
limit his own power of affording them amusement.’ Hence it was 
that ‘the author of the Scottish novels, as they were then exclusively 
termed, extended the area of his historical representations, and through 
the success of ‘Ivanhoe’ ‘ procured himself the freedom of the rules.’ 
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Beginning in attempts to illustrate Scottish manners'at more or less‘ 
remote periods, he finally embraced as a romancer the whole age of 
European History and every leading country in Europe.’ 

The day Balzac was struck with the idea of the ‘Comedy of 
Human Life,’ as that by which all his romances might be united 
to forma single great whole, he ran to his sister’s house in the Rue 
Poissonniére, and entering with the gestures of a drum major and 
imitating the bowm-bowm of military music, he exclaimed gaily, 
‘Salute me, for I am quite certainly en train to become a great 
genius.’ The manner of the thing was French, but the thing itself 
was fine ; for there is nothing more characteristic of the aspirations 
of genius than the passion, nor anything more characteristic of the 
works of genius than the fact, of unity of idea; and this last, however 
varied these works may be, and however dimly this unity may have 
risen to self-unconsciousness. Adam Smith never put forward his 
‘Wealth of Nations’ and theory of ‘ Moral Sentiments’ as comple- 
mentary parts of a single great work ; yet no less truly were they so, 
as Mr. Buckle has well shown. And no less fitly than the novels of 
Balzac may be considered as parts of a single great whole, the 
‘Comedy of Human Life,’ may the romances of Scott be regarded 
as a single great whole, which I would venture to designate the 
‘Romance of European History.’ And its general and tolerably 
equal divisions might be named (1) ‘ Romances of the Feudal Period,’ 
(2) ‘Romances of the Reformation,’ and (3) ‘ Romances of the 
Eighteenth Century.’ 

Scott’s work, then, comprehensively viewed, is really one great 


6 The following table, which arranges Scott’s Historical Romances in chrono- 
logical order, illustrates the statement in the text :— 


‘Count Robert of Paris,’ 1090. ‘Old Mortality,’ 1679-90. 

‘The Betrothed,’ 1187. ‘The Pirate,’ 1700. 

‘The Talisman,’ 1193. ‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,’ 1700, 
* Ivanhoe,’ 1194. ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ 1700. 

* Castle Dangerous,’ 1306-7. ‘The Black Dwarf,’ 1708. 

‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ 1402. ‘Rob Roy,’ 1715. 

‘Quentin Durward,’ 1470. ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ 1736-51. 
‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ 1474-7. ‘ Waverley,’ 1745. 

‘The Monastery,’ 1559, &c. ‘The Highland Widow,’ 1755. 

‘The Abbot,’ 1568, &c. ‘The Surgeon’s Daughter,’ 1750-70. 
* Kenilworth,’ 1575. ‘Guy Mannering,’ 1750-70. 

‘The Laird’s Jock,’ 1600. ‘The Two Drovers,’ 1765. 

‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ 1620. ‘Red Gauntlet,’ 1770. 

*A Legend of Montrose,’ 1645-6. ‘ The Tapestried Chamber,’ 1780, 

* Woodstock,’ 1652. ‘ The Antiquary,’ 1798. 

* Peveril of the Peak,’ 1660, &c. ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 1800. 


Scott’s chief poetical, like his chief prose, works are, as he himself says, nothing 
else than Historical Romances in verse. These also, chronologically arranged, stand 
thus :— 

* The Vision of Don Roderick,’ 714. ‘ Marmion,’ 1513. 

‘Harold the Dauntless,’ 790 (?). ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 1530. 

‘Thomas the Rhymer,’ 1250. ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 1550. 

‘The Bridal of Triermain,’ 1300. ‘Rokeby,’ 1644. 

‘The Lord of the Isles,’ 1307. ‘ The Field of Waterloo,’ 1815. 
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Historical Romance of the most unparalleled vastness, variety, and 
magnificence. And the question now arises, What is the relation of 
this ‘ Romance of European History’ to the general movement of 
the Revolution? In above endeavouring to answer a similar inquiry 
with respect to MacPherson’s ‘ Ossian,’ I pointed out that this move- 
ment, in its intellectual and moral aspect, might be most distinc- 
tively characterised as a return to Nature; and then I endeavoured 
to explain the boundless enthusiasm with which every rank of 
society and grade of culture hailed the works of MacPherson by 
the similar enthusiasm with which the works of Rousseau were in 
the same years hailed; and, nothing but mere suggestions being 
possible within my present limits, I would similarly endeavour to 
indicate the general relations of the great work of Scott. Now, ifthe 
revolutionary movement, in its intellectual and moral aspect, may 
be generally characterised as a return to Nature, the aim of its 
intellectual activity may be more particularly distinguished as a 
New Philosophy of History. And it is with reference to the works 
which were the result of this activity that we must consider the work 
of Scott, if we would either understand the enthusiasm with which 
volume after volume of it was welcomed, or see its true place in the 
development of the Revolution, 

One of the chief results of the publication of MacPherson’s 
‘ Ossian’ was, as we saw, the initiation, in the domain of historical 
science, of the most fruitful new researches. The modern intellectual 
movement presents itself to us broadly, first, as a continuous specu- 
lative effort at a new conception of History, and then, as a continuous 
antiquarian effort at a new knowledge of History. The highest 
expressions of the New Philosophy of History are the results of the 
interaction of these two great efforts of speculation and research. 
Now, it is in relation to these that Scott’s position to the general 
movement is to be determined. In him we see a third and com- 
pleting effort, viz. the application of the new historical idea in Art. 
And such movements will always be found to have these three sides: 
philosophic speculation, scientific research, and artistic representa- 
tion. Itis this fact that explains at once the welcome Scott’s work 
received, its excellences, and its defects. Novelty, and yet, at the 
same time, intimate relation with the main current of intellectual 
activity, is the secret of literary success. Circumstances may, indeed, 
prevent these conditions having their natural result ; but there is 
certainly never such success when these conditions of it are wanting. 
But artistic representation is seldom in advance, much oftener con- 
siderably in arrear, of philosophic conception. Scott’s ‘ Romance of 
European History’ has, therefore, all the more general excellences 
of the contemporary strain of thought with respect to History, but is 
in no way in advance of it. There is a largeness of view which takes 
in the whole course of European History, from the last Gothic King 
of Spain, and first Danish invaders of England, to the battle of Water- 
loo; a variety of subject which embraces every one of the great events 
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of European history since the fall of ancient Rome—the Moham- 
medan invasions of Europe, the avenging Christian invasions of Asia, 
Feudalism in all its picturesque splendour as a new social organisation, 
the Reformation, both religious and political, and the eighteenth- 
century scene of British preparation for resistance to the French 
Revolution—and with this largeness of view, and variety of subject, 
there is a many-sidedness of sympathy that can see and represent not 
only Mohammedan and Christian, but even Protestant and Catholic, 
Republican and Royalist, King and Commoner, Law-maker and Law- 
breaker, with an almost equal impartiality. So far Scott is in the 
fore-front of contemporary thought with respect to History. And if 
his vast. ‘Romance of European ‘History’ presents us with but the 
successive historical conditions and costumes of human passion, and 
possesses no organic unity through the suggestion, at least, of the 
great forces which are the causes of this succession of historic scenes, 
all that can be said is, that to have given it such unity he would 
have had to be not only in the fore-front, but very greatly in advance, 
of contemporary thought. 

While MacPherson introduced a new feeling, Scott introduced a 
new fact,into Art. To speak accurately, indeed, both the feeling and 
the fact were rather reintroductions, but they were reintroductions 
of which the forms were entirely new. Shakespeare had already intro- 
duced history into Art in his historical dramas. But Scott reintroduced 
itin yeta newform. Inthe Historical Novel, he laid the foundation 
of a new artistic representation of Human History, destined, as I 
believe, to be developed in an Historical Music-Drama. 

Scott’s work extended far beyond MacPherson’s. It not onlystimu- 
lated a new series of researches in the domain of historical science ; it 
originated a new school of historical writing. The philosophers had 
pointed out that an account of kings’ reigns, battles, and treaties was 
really not History at all—not History, at least, that had any scientific 
value. For the aim of Science is the discovery of Law. But to dis- 
cover law in history one must acquaint one’s self not with kings, but 
with peoples; not with characters, but with customs ; and not with the 
succession of dynasties, but with the development of religions and of 
laws. It was one thing, however, to indicate the desirableness of, quite 
another, and far more effective, thing to create the desire for, histories 
of Peoples, rather than of Kings—histories of Popular Developments, 
rather than of Royal Successions. It was this that Scott did. The 
former was a philosopher’s, the latter a poet’s .work, and work 
achievable only by a poet of the very first rank—if, that is, poets are 
to be ranked not merely by music of verse, or subtlety of thought, 
but by grandeur and breadth of creative imagination. Thus did 
Scott contribute to the most important scientific development of the 
present century—that of the New Philosophy of History. And without 
a due consideration of the influence of his ‘Romance of European His- 
tory,’ the development of the Philosophy of it cannot be under- 
stood. 
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Again, like, but in a more definite if not larger way than, Mac- 
Pherson’s, Scott’s work had great political results. ‘ Ossian,’ I have 
above pointed out, directly initiated the Keltic Revival, and indirectly 
influenced the Slavonic Resurrection—movements in which the two 
great conquered races of Europe, the Kelts of the West and Slavs of the 
East, are now rising again to independence and power—movements of 
which it would be difficult, I think, to exaggerate the consequences, 
not political only, but economic. More definite than a mere impulse 
to such large movements was the political result of Scott’s work. In 
no less definite a way than, in the tenth century, Firdausi, by his *‘ Shah 
Nameh,’ new-created the Persian Nationality, and blent into one 
people conquerors and conquered, did Scott, by his ‘Romance of 
European History,’ new-create the Scottish Nationality. Such a happy 
work of reconciliation and new-creation was, indeed, as we have seen, 
the express object of all his earlier romances both in verse and prose. 
And if these directly accomplished this noble object, all the others 
indirectly contributed to its accomplishment. Divided, at the period 
chosen by Scott for what is, perhaps, artistically the greatest of his 
romances, into two peoples—Lowlanders, mainly Teutonic, and High- 
landers, mainly Keltic—nor differing thus in race only, but in religion 
and economic organisation, and separated besides by bitter memories 
of mutual injuries, ‘ "Tis Sixty Years Since’ became, as it were, the 
watchword with which Highlander and Lowlander sank their animo- 
sities for ever; the barriers, not of hills only, but of hatreds 
being levelled, Highlands and Lowlands became almost equally 
Teuto-Keltic in race; and, more completely and permanently than by 
the great War of Independence under Wallace and Bruce, the various 
elements of the Scottish people were blended into one Nationality by 
their common glory—that vast and varied, yet single, work of Walter 
Scott, which not only new-created Scotland, but gave it once more a 
distinctive place and power in the great movement of the European 
Revolution. 


Such, then, only indicated with very unsatisfactory brevity, would 
appear to be the respective relations of MacPherson, Burns, and 
Scott to the general movement of the Modern Revolution. Mac- 
Pherson publishing his ‘ Ossian’ in the very years in which Rousseau 
published his great works, it was greeted with an enthusiasm all over 
Europe equal to that with which the ‘ New Heloisa,’ ‘ Social Con- 
tract,’ and ‘ Emilius’ were hailed ; and not only did it contribute a 
new and most powerful current of revolutionary sentiment to the main 
tide, but gave an impulse to a whole series of historical researches, of 
which the Keltic Revival and Slavonic Resurrection have been the 
more revolutionary results. Less general and diffused was the work of 
Burns. But the main category of his songs can be no otherwise truly 
distinguished than as ‘Songs of the Revolution, and the very heart 
of it he expressed in these songs with a vigour and comprehensiveness 
of lyrical utterance unrivalled. And as to Scott, Tory Baronet 
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though he was, he contributed even more than each of his great prede- 
cessors to the main current of revolutionary European thought. For, 
beginning in a vague and indefinite form, which, with corresponding 
vagueness and indefiniteness, may be characterised as a ‘return to 
Nature,’ revolutionary European thought must, in its later develop- 
ment, be distinguished as a New Historical Idea. And to the varied 
development of this Idea Scott’s works, as one single great ‘ Romance 
of European History,’ not only already have immensely contributed, 


but are certainly destined still further to contribute. For true it is, 
as Schiller sings :-— 


Mit dem Genius steht die Natur in ewigem Bunde, 
Was der Eine verspricht leistet die, Andre gewiss. 


Nature with Genius is ever in accord, 
Whit ‘promises the one, the other will afford. 


And equally true is it that with the deeper forces of his Time and the 
progressive forces of Humanity, every great genius is consciously or 
unconsciously in accord ; and that, though he himself may be nomi- 
nally conservative, and these manifestly revolutionary. 

Let us now recall the picture with which I introduced this essay. 
There we see standing together MacPherson at forty-nine, Burns 
at nine-and-twenty, and Scott at sixteen ; their attention is attracted 
by Burns to a print of Bunbury’s hanging on the wall of the room ; 
and there are present, filling up the background, men no less dis- 
tinguished in European literature than the host, Dr. Ferguson, the 
friend and correspondent of Gibbon, of Hume, and of Adam Smith, 
and his guests, Dugald Stewart, Black, Hutton, and Home. I said, 
in my introductory remarks, that it was only in the respective rela- 
tions of the three Scottish poets, who form the centre of this picture, 
to the general movement of the Revolution that their true relations 
to each. other are clearly to be seen. And now, may we not see all 
this symbolised in the picture ? Could any background better indicate 
the intellectual conditions according to which our three poets must, 
by a scientific criticism, be mainly judged ? 

I trust, at least, that this essay, brief and inadequate as it is, 
may suggest reasons for placing all three together on the same 
pedestal; not only as Scottish Brethren, the work of each of whom— 
typically different as it was in character—had the closest relation to. 
that of each of the two others; but as—what no other English- 
writing poet save Byron has yet been—European Poets, who can be 
truly judged only in their relation to that Modern Revolution of 
which they were, at once, offspring and leaders. 








J. S. Sruart-GLennie. 





NationaL Turirr AND ITs PracticaL PROMOTION. 


HE great and growing public interest taken in the subject of 
National Thrift and Providence, springing as it does from the 
greater prominence daily given to the evidence of national waste and 
improvidence, is a striking, and should be an encouraging, sign of 
the times in which we live. 

This growing interest, most intelligible to all thoughtful men, 
manifested itself in a striking form by the vast concourse of persons 
who, on the occasion of the meeting on National Thrift, convened 
by the Lord Mayor on March 12 last, filled not only all the sitting, 
but standing room of the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House 
‘within a very few minutes from the first opening of the doors. 

There has probably never at any time been so large an assemblage 
of persons interested in the subject brought together, and the unani- 
mous and cordial adoption of Lord Derby’s resolution, that a similar 
meeting should be annually held, gives encouraging hope that we are 
at least on the verge of a wider general study than has yet been 
undertaken of a branch of social economics which seriously affects 
the welfare of every class in our community. 

The papers read and the addresses given by Lord Derby and others, 
were both interesting and valuable, as setting forth the facts of waste 
and the directions in which savings might be effected. Professor 
Leone Levi, in his lucid essay on ‘The Margin for Savings,’ cited 
Maurice Bloch with much effect, not to show, as some commentators 
on the essay have gathered, that the margin in question is either non- 
existent or infinitesimal; but, on the contrary, that it is larger in 
England than in any other country in Europe. It may be well to 
insert here the proportions of income per head of population in diffe- 
rent countries, in order to show at a glance the force of the Professor’s 
statement. The income per head of population being placed for 
Italy at 5/., would be for Russia 6/. 8s. ; for Austria 15/.; for Prussia 
18l.; for France 24/., and for the United Kingdom 271. 16s. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s contribution was a most interesting de- 
scription of the habit and practice of thrift amongst our French 
neighbours, and drew a striking contrast between the results in a case 
-quoted from his own experience of its exercise by French servants, 
and its neglect by English ones. 

And Dr. Richardson’s paper on ‘ Thrift in relation to Food,’ indi- 
cating directions in which the nourishment necessary for the human 
body might be given in a manner far less costly than at present, was 
also of great value, as illustrating one phase of our present thrift- 
lessness, and suggesting means whereby, in avoiding unnecessary 
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expenditure, thrift and the comfort it produces might be pro tanto 
promoted. 

All these eminent men, treating their special branches of the 
subject of Thrift with great ability, unquestionably gave great value 
to the Egyptian Hall meeting, and, I trust, a considerable stimulus 
to public thought. 

But, after all, it is only in a general and very wide sense that 
these essays on Thrift can be called essays on National Thrift at all. 
That, generally speaking, there is a margin for savings in the power 
of nearly everybody in the nation, and that it is wise for him to save ; 
that many people, poor among us, might successfully emulate the 
self-denying efforts after independence shown by the French, and that 
it would be wise to do so; that many economies in food and drink 
might result from better knowledge, and that it would be wise to 
acquire and apply such knowledge—all these things, most true and 
suggestive in themselves, would, if voluntarily and generally adopted, 
as I trust they may be, make many members of our nation thrifty, 
independent, and happy: these, however, would, after all, become so 
in the exercise of individual and voluntary, but not of national thrift, 
properly so called. 

The paper which I myself had the honour of contributing on the 
occasion of the National Thrift meeting addressed itself more strictly 
and literally to the part which might be taken, and to my mind ought 
to be taken, by the nation collectively (as expressing its will by law) 
in promoting, not merely voluntary efforts of individuals in the way 
of thrifty habits, but that social duty incumbent on every member of 
the community of making himself, if able and when able, at least so 
far secure against. destitution, in sickness and old age, as to relieve his 
compatriots from the unjust burden of having to support him in desti- 
tution by compulsory levies from their own savings. 

In order to be able in some sort to carry out my purpose, it became 
important to prove, first, the general necessity, to all classes of our 
population, of some sort of education in the subject of Thrift; next, 
the necessity that that education should be of a practical sort, and 
then to indicate the only manner in which practical education in 
National Thrift is really capable of being imparted. A good deal of 
the same ground must be travelled over in the present article on 
‘ National Thrift,’ but I trust the journey may be rendered more in- 
teresting to some of my readers bythe examination and proper appre- 
ciation of Lord Derby’s very interesting public utterances upon it at 
the meeting. 

As the desire for a National Thrift meeting arose from a sense of 
the injury caused by national improvidence (and by this I mean not 
only the improvidence of many individuals in every social class, but 
the improvidence which I purpose proving to be strictly national in 
accordance with my definition of the word, ‘the nation collectively 
expressing its will by its law’), I think the fact of such an improvi- 
dence may pass without argument here ; at least, as readers convinced 
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thatsuch a thing as national improvidence is non-existent in England 
will not care to read my article, and as I, on the other hand, have 
only: to. do with persons whose minds are still open on this subject, 
the question need not delay us now. 

Nor, admitting the fact of national improvidence, am I concerned 
to lose time in casting blame upon it. If a house be on fire, it is a 
far more useful and practical course to help in pumping the fire- 
engine than to scold the person, whoever he may be, whose careless- 
ness occasioned the conflagration. But experience convinces me of 
the necessity that I should begin by deprecating a purpose certain to 
be attributed to me unless it be very positively disclaimed. What- 
ever errors of national principle or practice I may seem to indicate, I 
am not concerned to exalt the wisdom of the rich and to blame the 
poverty of the poor. I want to show, as I think I can, that every 
class‘in our nation needs education in Thrift, and to indicate some 
means of supplying the need. But so long as one rich man can fall, 
as thousands have done, into pauperism—as tens of thousands have 
done, into dependence—no remarks I may make in illustration of 
waste and consequent degradation can be fairly described as aimed at 
those only whose misfortune it is, or is thought to be, to have been 
born in circumstances of indigence and penury. 

It is not the accident of being poor that I assail, since, in all cases 
save those of actual pauperism, wealth and poverty are only relative 
things after all, and in some cases the absence of wealth may be a 
glory rather than a crime ; but it is the madness of being, in a land of 
such abundance as ours, unprovided and dependent, with which I have 
to do. It is with the dependence of the wasteful, the thriftlessness 
of the thriftless, and the misery of the pauper, that I have to deal, 
whether that pauper were born in affluence or in penury, and whether 
he had, as his first resting-place in this troublesome world, a bed of 
eider down or a truss of straw. 

In showing, then, the general need for thrift education, I will first 
point out, more by implication than by assertion, the necessity for 
such education on the part of our more cultured classes. 

Of course to say there is nobody learned on the thrift subject 
would end the discussion. The statement that no man possessed 
knowledge upon it would, if true, be equivalent to saying no such 
‘knowledge existed. There are very many men, and their number is 
increasing day by day, who enter deeply into the subject; but it is 
just to their experience I can most confidently appeal in support of 
my general position, namely, that there are many quite elementary 
points of the great Thrift question which the majority of our cultured 
classes have either never heard or thought of, or on which, if they 
have heard or thought, they hold but very vague and indefinite ideas ; 
whilst real knowledge on the same points, if at all effectual, should 
make all its possessors patriotically and philanthropically eager to 
stretch forth helping hands, in order to correct the terrible improvi- 
dence of our land. 
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I proceed to supply some instances, in illustration of that general 
want of education and knowledge on the Thrift subject on the part of 
our cultured classes, taken as a whole. And I will cite first what I 
feel to be our fundamental error in the matter. 

To begin with, it is a thing not generally known or admitted, 
that Poor Rate is no charity at all. It is not given, but taken; 
not offered by Christian love, but exacted by civil necessity. It is 
entirely illogical to say we pay poor rate because Christians must 
help the poor, as long as people who are not Christians have to pay 
their rates as well as those who are. Is further proof needed? I 
offer it in this, that not a rate collector in England has ever found 
one Christian philanthropist rush to him from the religious stand- 
point, crying ‘ Your rates are too small and too infrequent; I have 
money, my brethren have need ; take this double, treble, tenfold rate 
from me, for the succour of God’s poor!’ No! if such a person were 
found to exist, the common sense of mankind, if it did not pronounce 
him quite insane, would agree in saying that, however great he might 
be as a Christian, he was immeasurably greater as a curiosity. 

And just as, in the temperance discussion, the duty of every man 
to consume alcoholic liquor because it exists, is sometimes ignorantly 
asserted on the authority of texts referring to ‘good creatures of 
God,’ though the introduction of alcohol is but a very few centuries 
old, and persons who apply the argument do not carry out the 
parallel duty of drinking infusion of quassia or of anything they 
dislike, in dangerously large quantity, because it «xists, and is there- 
fore a good creature of God—even so we find many people consider 
the payment of rates to be the fulfilment of Christian rather than of 
political duty, and regard a word said against the Poor Law as semi- 
impious; as if, because it exists, its establishment and operation were 
the one revealed means of carrying out the Christian duty of charity, 
though its operation be demonstrably injurious to the morals of the 
nation, and its establishment (and that in England alone of all the 
nations in Christendom), so far from being a matter of universal 
Christian revelation, be only some three centuries old; and this de- 
lusion is supported by other misquoted expressions, such as ‘ the poor 
have ye always with you,’ ‘ the poor shall never cease out of the land.’ 

In all these quotations it is too generally forgotten that “the 
poor’ and ‘the pauper’ are entirely different things. ‘The pauper’ 
is a creation of law, brought into being as an entirely new social 
species, by legal effort to aid ‘the poor.’ Therefore it is evident 
that these texts do not apply at all to the recipients of rate relief; a 
class which never existed for at least fifteen centuries after the texts 
cited were spoken. The paying of rates to support paupers, therefore, 
is only a Christian duty so far as it fulfils the Christian command to 
obey the powers that be; it is not a Christian duty in the sense that 
in paying these social exactions we are any more fulfilling the duty 
of Christian charity than we might suppose ourselves to be in paying 
assessed taxes, county rates, or income tax. 
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I pass to a second illustration of our cultured Thrift ignorance. 

A short time ago Lord Derby, at Huddersfield, stated the amount, 
estimated on independent calculations, by the two highest authorities 
he could cite, of the annual income of England from all ‘sources, 
earnings and investments alike, at 1,000,000,000/. And this calcula- 
tion, be it noted, is also adoptedi by Professor Leone Levi. 

Now England’s drink bill, roughly stated, is put at 150 millions. 
Millions are matters which men can mouth as much as they like, but 
find it hard to realise. So I will put the sum into percentages, which 
we can understand in a moment. Of the available annual income of 
England then, drink (of which I only assert that at least some men 
drink more than is quite necessary to existence, while a good many 
find it altogether needless) is honoured with an expenditure of 15 
per cent., that is, 150 out of 1,000 millions. In a word, three 
shillings out of every pound, nearly two pence out of every shilling, 
is spent on a luawry. I say deliberately on a luxury, not meaning 
that man should have no luxury at all—since I will not contend 
that he should jive without umbrellas or even pocket-handkerchiefs 
—but only as showing that he may unwisely expend far too much on 
luxury of a single kind. Benjamin Franklin never said that no boy 
should buy a whistle, but only quoted his own experience, as a warn- 
ing against a boy paying too large a price for one. 

This enormous sum is spent then as a luxury, since what we 
expend in drink as a really necessary medicine need not, I am bold 
to say, embarrass our calculations more than the amount we annually 
lavish on peppermint, or rashly fling to the winds on Turkey rhubarb, 
which is no ruinous amount. 

Here is a third instance, which will be new to many readers. 
The entire annual cost of the awful pauperism which is so miserable 
in itself and causes so much misery, falls short, by more than one 
millions pounds, of the mere duty received upon tobacco in the 
course of the year! 

Again, the entire cost of that pauperism is only one shilling in the 
pound—five per cent., or one-twentieth part of our drink bill; and 
from this consideration another new fact appears, namely, that a 
compulsory provision against pauperism is not to be regarded as 
impossible at all from the heavy incidence of its cost, since persons 
who find it possible to expend a pound in drink will never succeed in 
proving it impossible to spend a shilling in providence. 

And here is one more fact to illustrate our small general know- 
ledge in the alphabet of the Thrift question. We say glibly enough 
that England’s greatness and wondrous prosperity is due to her trade. 
Her export trade, of course ; for a dealer’s profits arise, not from the 
amount of stock he buys, but from the amount he sells. Well, our 
expenditure in drink, 150 millions a year, exceeds by some millions 
the value of our whole export trade. It would be an interesting exer- 
cise on the Thrift subject to try and estimate what a nation we might 
be, with the export trade and without the home extravagance. 
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These are illustrations of how little, till we be toid and taught, 
most people know on these subjects ; and some perhaps, not liking their 
own ignorance to be exposed even to their own consciences, will say, 
‘We get on through the world, however, very well without this special 
knowledge. Whatever extravagance and carelessness may unfortu- 
nately exist, as we manage a favourable balance every year, so much 
learning in thrift is unimportant to us.’ 

It may be so. To selfish men well off enough to have a margin 
the subject is individually unimportant. But to every one who has 
a heart in his body, as well as a balance at his bankers, the matter is 
socially of vast seriousness. For the men without a margin are 
miserable, struggling, dependent, and unhappy, and the extravagance 
which may be matter of indifference to the well-provided may be social 
hopelessness and social death to them. 

These are some prominent points by which to illustrate our cul- 
tured ignorance on the subject of Thrift and providence. But there 
is more to do than to illustrate the positive ignorance of many persons 
who are inclined, perhaps too hastily, to inveigh against the improvid- 
ence of the poor. I would urge them to examine themselves further 
as to the amount of their own positive knowledge on the subject. 
And, to drive this point home, I would invite my readers to spend a 
single evening in trying to write down, for their own personal satis- 
faction, clear statements in answer to such a set of questions as the 
following :— 

What is providence? What is thrift? What is savings? What 
is a savings bank? How is it managed? Which sort is best ? What 
security does it give? What is the principle of insurance? What is 
its practice? What is a benefit club? How is it secured? How can 
I judge it, so that when I tell a servant or a workman to join a sick 
club, I shall know that I am not advising him to fling bis hardly- 
earned and hardly-spared savings into the sea? What are the diffi- 
culties in the way of poor men’s providence ? Can private speculations 
or efforts remove them? Can philanthropy remove them? and, if 
not, Can the nation itself remove them? These are all questions that 
we should heartily study ourselves, in order to know what we are 
about when we presume to blame the wastefulness of the thriftless, 
and far, far more when we endeavour to guide and counsel and secure 
the noble independence of our thrifty fellow men. 

This may suffice with regard to the question of Thrift knowledge 
among the cultured classes. But we must bear in mind, that though 
in course of years to come we may hope to find all our race sufficiently 
cultured to ask such questions for themselves, even now educa- 
tion in thrift is infinitely more vital to the happiness of the unpro- 
vided classes, whose earnings are but reckoned on from week to week, 
than to that of the provided classes, who, whether from their own or 
their ancestors’ prudence, have a living coming in whether they 
themselves be idle or industrious. I will therefore next touch on a few 
striking points of the ignorance on the Thrift subject which is so 
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injurious to the wage-earning class who make many noble efforts to 
provide themselves. 

We are told, on tolerable authority, that nearly half the working 
men in London are members of friendly societies of one sort or 
another. As a fact, a vast number of them are only secured for small 
amounts in burial clubs, which provide men indeed with a funeral on 
the one last day their dead bodies are above ground, but will never 
provide a crust of bread to nourish their live bodies during days, 
months, and years that they may live in destitution. But I grant, fora 
moment, the proportion I have mentioned to be really in sick clubs: such 
men feel and call themselves independent of poor rate, and I honour 
their purpose ; but, alas! itisonlyhalfgained. Why? Because, though 
their sick club may provide their immediate independence, they are 
trusting to pauperism for their future. Hardly any of these clubs 
provide for pension in old age. And how many thousands of their 
members, who hold up their heads and say, * When I am sick my 
club will give me ten shillings a week,’ feel head and heart alike sink 
down and droop when they have also to say, ‘When I am old I am 
going to the Union.’ 

Granting, however, the name of independent even to these, other 
points of our and their ignorance should be noted. Such indepen- 
dence as they labour for is enormously costly and enormously insecure. 
‘Of course I do not say that no good and great friendly societies exist. 
But I say that ignorance on thrift prevents our countrymen from 
getting hold of the good ones; and the vast majority of these societies 
are unsound and perishing now. 

Of course this statement, which is true, will meet with violent 
«contradiction from interested parties. It has been made before, and 
met with the same reception. But, however treated, it cannot be 
made too often. It is one of those things poor men ought to know, 
‘even though it be, as it is, more true than pleasant. And it isa 
truth, moreover, which may be contradicted by thousands, while it 
cannot be controverted by one. This is not, however, a matter of 
opinion against opinion, or statement against statement. It is a 
matter of authoritative proof, of which I append a striking instance. 
‘The Registrar of Friendly Societies’ Returns show that more than two 
million members are associated with friendly societies whose assets, 
averaging in 1875; ros. 1d. per member, had fallen, in 1876, to 
16s. 84d. per member ; and in 1878 had further fallen to 10s. 4d.! 

Again, as to the life insurances our thrifty poor try to make, their 
ignorance is fearfully costly to themselves. In many of the great 
‘collecting societies, as they are called, the proportion of the poor 
man’s money which goes to the collectors is enormous. The canvasser 
who induces the poor man to begin his insurance gets a large com- 
mission. Nor is that to be censured. But in many, or most cases, 
the weekly collectors receive threepence out of every shilling paid in 
by the poor man. If I pay rool. a year in life insurance premium, 
and insure 4,000l., it only costs me one penny stamp each year to 
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send my money to the office; if a poor man pays in 6d a week to 
secure 30/. for his family when he dies, it costs him 6s. 6d. each year 
to pay his money in, or, in proportion to the sum assured, the mere 
collection of the poor man’s providence costs him 12,000 times as 
much as it costs me! 

Again, we may look at this matter from a slightly different point 
of view, namely, from the returns of business done in industrial in- 
surance, and the accounts publicly set forth to shareholders, by the 
managers of some of the existing companies. 

And I can do this without suggesting one word of fault against 
such companies, which are established on business principles, and for 
the very intelligible purpose of realising, in a business way, as large 
profits as they can for the benefit of their shareholders. 

One society of this sort collected last year, according to its own 
report, 1,407,000/. in industrial insurances, of which it paid away 
681,000/., or nearly half the money, for ‘ expenses,’ besides paying its 
shareholders a good dividend, after that stupendous deduction. 

Another fact of awful loss to the poor who try to be provident 
consists in their lapses from collecting and other clubs; for of course 
in ceasing to contribute they sacrifice all their old accumulations. 
One of the large collecting societies estimates, as an advantage to 
their shareholders, the fact that forty-two out of every hundred poli- 
cies they issue lapse within five years, leaving those who lapse as 
unprovided as ever. 

Nor is this all the loss these poor, overweighted, gallant strugglers 
suffer from their ignorance of thrift. The ‘ Times,’ a few days ago, 
expressed its regret that the Post Office insurance system should 
have proved such a failure as it has. Why does it fail? Partly, of 
course, because we have not a savings bank at every post office, as we 
might ; and because we do not, as I think we also might (at least in 
rural districts), make weekly collectors of our letter carriers; but 
further, from sheer ignorance of the advantages for industrial insur- 
ance which the Post Office already affords. Here is proof. I have 
a letter from a young artisan, aged twenty-four, showing how provi- 
dent he is, in these terms: ‘I pay sixpence a week to a society, so 
that whenever I die my widow shall have 30/. 12s.’ And he pays 
this in a town, within a stone’s throw of a Post Office savings bank, 
which for the same money, with a national guarantee, is ready to 
secure to his widow 54l. instead of 30l. 12s. 

And now I will put before our Thrift ignorance perhaps the 
saddest fact of all. A gentleman, Mr. James 8. Randell, who has 
most deeply and earnestly studied the whole question of industrial 
insurance, gives us (in an essay shortly to appear) a most startling 
estimate, namely, that the amount of money actually lost. or un- 
necessarily spent every year by the thrifty poor, in their efforts to 
become independent of rate relief and to escape the workhouse, 
amounts to between three and four million pounds, or as much as 
would pay half our poor rates over again! and would, perhaps, pay 
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thrice over the whole amount of a safe, nationally guaranteed, com- 
pulsory insurance, which would extinguish most of our poor rates, 
secure more provision against pauperism than the whole race can 
accomplish now, and raise every individual in our nation beyond the 
possibility of needing pauper aid in sickness or old age. 

Is it fair dealing with the provident-minded honest poor men in 
England to keep them in ignorance of this most deplorable fact, that 
besides being compelled to pay their share of poor rates for the 
wasteful, they are now voluntarily paying half as much as the whole 
poor rate over again in ineffectual efforts at self-provision ? 

Why, it may be asked in passing, should not the law prevent the 
grasping at poor men’s savings by any society, concerning the sound- 
ness of which a Committee of National Actuaries could not give a cer- 
tificate every year, in the same way that the Navigation Commissioners’ 
certificate is necessary to a passenger-vessel, to certify that it is sea- 
worthy, lest unskilled voyagers be tempted to make shipwreck? 
There are two reasons why. Firstly, the people who live by the bad 
societies instantly befool their members, ignorant of thrift knowledge, 
by the outcry, ‘ Don’t interfere with the working man’s liberty to in- 
vest his money as he pleases,’ when, if they put their cry in true 
words, it would be, ‘ Don’t interfere with our interest in getting the 
working man’s providence into our pockets!” And the second reason 
is, that no nation can certify the rates of a club without virtually 
giving a guarantee ; and that no guarantee can be given by a nation, 
while membership and premiums are alike precarious, without a risk 
of having to make it good; and that to bind the nation to supply the 
indefinite losses of precarious societies is State Socialism in the end, 
a thing which theory and experience alike declare to be an economical 
error. 

On the other hand, it is quite obvious to remark, also in passing, 
that a universal compulsory insurance, made in the true interests of 
the people, and not for the sake of providing salaries for officers and 
dividends for shareholders, would be free from the first of these ob- 
jections; and that the impossibility of officially certifying and 
guaranteeing societies whose membership and funds were alike 
precarious, would vanish in the case where the membership became 
universal and infallible, and where the necessary funds, according to 
actuarial estimate, for each man’s national provision, and for no other 
purpose, could always be levied without difficulty or loss. 

It will be granted that enough has been said to show the ignor- 
ance on the Thrift subject prevalent both among our upper and 
lower classes. The next question that arises is: Howis this ignorance 
to be enlightened ? 

‘ By better teaching’ will be the reply at once; and probably by 
better teaching, national as well as general. And in considering of 
what sort this teaching may be, another consideration suggests 
remark. Just as national insurance must be effected in early life, 
in order to be universally possible, national as well as general 
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Thrift education should be given in early life, to be universally ser- 
viceable. The teaching must be timely. A man who waits for the 
teaching till he reach twenty-five years of age, till he have the expense 
and cares of a household upon his shoulders, has wasted the only 
perfect opportunity most of our workers have of using Thrift educa- 
tion to advantage. He is like the child who, having sixpence, spent 
it on a purse, and then had nothing to put into it. Therefore we 
must begin to teach social economics deliberately in our schools ; as 
a matter of national interest which should be a proper function of 
the national schools which our nation provides and supports. 

I do not ask to have ‘ Thrift and Providence’ set forth as another 
of the many specific subjects which our national school teachers 
regard as adding to the grievous burden of multifarious instruction 
which grows from day to day so heavy on their shoulders. But if 
an interesting and well-planned ‘ Thrift and Providence Reading 
Book’! for the three upper standards were introduced in our schools, 
and merely used as a reading exercise, a vast deal of useful and 
unforgettable information would be, without any labour, imparted, in 
good time, to the young, on all the ins and outs of pauperism, poor 
rates, school penny banks, Post Office and trustee savings banks, 
friendly societies, sick pay and pension insurances, and all systems of 
securing small savings. 

If, in addition to the use of such a volume as a reading-book, 
school managers would give an occasional simple lecture on the 
subject, or, better still, spend ten shillings every year in two or three 
small money prizes for good answering in an examination on the 
subject, they might give a really valuable stimulus to the study of 
matters so all-important to the independence and social happiness of 
the young ones in the upper standards of our schools, so soon to be 
launched into the life of wage-earning, and so much needing the best 
possible teaching in Thrift as a protection against the examples of 
waste with which they must soon be brought into infectious fami- 
liarity. Nor can I doubt that intelligent study of these matters 
in our higher schools would eventually prove of at least as much 
social value as a perfect knowledge of all the doings of all the 
demigods, or a facility in construing the antiquated valentines of 
many Greek and Latin bards. 

Thus far I have been studying theoretical Thrift, the means of 
imparting knowledge which may be useful to persons who have sense 
enough to apply the knowledge of their own accord. But practical 
knowledge is wanted as well as theoretical on this subject, and the 
question next before us is how to set about teaching that important 
lesson. Many men are excellent judges of a fiddle whe cannot play 
a bar, and many more will criticise the movements of swimmers who 
have never been in the water in their lives. Even so many men know all 
about the value, the merits, and the advantages of insurances against 
one or another of the many calamities which may come upon us, 


1 It may be mentioned here that such a book will shortly be published. 
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without ever voluntarily spending a penny in securing the advan- 
es. 

National Thrift is something which the nation, if it teach at all, 
must teach practically to its children. 

But there is a terrible obstacle in the way. The nation, which 
has given a good many theoretical lessons in thrift, of one or another 
sort, which has legislated long and largely on the subjects of savings 
banks, deferred annuities, friendly societies, and so forth, finds itself 
terribly hampered when setting about practical instruction in self- 
provision by the state of things existing vow. 

It is not that the nation is unwilling to teach practical thrift to 
its children, but that there is so much to be untaught before the true 
practical instruction can be given. 

For while hitherto it has given no practical lesson in thrift, it has 
for the last three centuries been teaching a terrible, ruinous, practical 
lesson of waste. 

It has wrongly taught thrift to be needless, in assuring the 
wastrel from his earliest childhood that his neighbours must keep him 
if he be unwilling to keep himself. It has wrongly taught thrift 
to be foolish, by allowing the poor thrifty man to come to the 
same miserable workhouse end as the wastrel. It has bent the back 
of thrift, by making the provident poor man’s self-denial bear the 
burden of the wastrel’s self-indulgence ; it has paralysed the virtue of 
thrift by taxing it for the vice of waste; and while the rest of the 
world, which has no Poor Law, sees, with a smile of scorn, that our 
national improvidence is really caused by the economical error of our 

‘ preposterous system, it makes us believe, forsooth, that the unsur- 
passable misery which waste causes, in contrast to our incomparable 
wealth, is because we let a few men grow too rich, where, in truth, it 
is because we encourage multitudes to remain too poor. 

‘Oh!’ I am told, ‘don’t tell the people this. Our poor rate is 
the insurance we pay against revolution. Don’t show the folly of it, 
or the sin of it, or you will make the people discontented.’ Eternal 
shame, I cry, upon such counsel, which is cowardly and base; and 
what is more, is silly and ineffectual. The best class of our working 
men are discontented withour Poor Law system now, and writhing under 
a sense of injustice which they cannot understand. The truth is the 
truth; let us teach it them fully and frankly, and they will gladly 
join us in digging out from the national mind the false foundation 
that must go before we can build in its place a new palace of hope for 
the poor; they will help us to unlearn the practical teaching of 
waste, and establish the one possible practical teaching of thrift. 

‘These are fine words,’ it will be said: ‘what do they mean? 
Give us a definition of the thing we ought to do.’ 

I will try. Suppose it be desired to teach a man seamanship: 
a vast deal of instruction may be given him in a class-room. He 
may become very learned as to latitude and longitude, spring and 
neap tides, displacement and flotation, wind currents and water cur- 
rents, steaming, sailing, steering, veering—a thousand things which 
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have a bearing on the matter may be taught him theoretically; but 
if he is to have practical teaching in seamanship, he must be made 
go to sea. And aman may read all the books ever written on the 
art and science of shooting ; but he cannot have a practical know- 
ledge of the subject without being obliged to take a gun into his 
hand and fire it off; to teach a pupil the practice of swimming, he 
must be made enter the water; of riding, he must be made mount a 
horse ; of saving money, he must be made to save. For this great 
social necessity cannot be accomplished under any exceptional condi- 
tions whatever. Practical thrift is a thing that must be done, not 
merely talked about, and lectured about; and national thrift can 
only be practically established when every unit in the nation has 
been made to take his share in carrying out the practice. 

And this can never be done by our modern efforts; we cannot 
possibly teach practical thrift by giving a man owr money to put in 
the bank for himself; by our doles, and our bonuses, by financially 
ridiculous additions to coal clubs and clothing clubs, by the mis- 
taken State Socialism which gives more than money-market interest 
to savings because they are small ; or, in short, by any method which is, 
however humane, so contrary to common sense as to bribe any class of 
our population to benefit itself. For any such method, after all, how- 
ever well intentioned, really tends to foster the spirit of dependence, 
and to degrade and pauperise; it familiarises men with the notion 
of trusting more or less to the help of others than to themselves, and 
leads them to regard with suspicion the very aid they learn to clutch 
at and to claim, as being offered from some sinister and secret motive 
which they cannot comprehend ; as being the price of their acquies- 
cence in some systematic political error, their hush-money in some 
sort for compounding a social felony. 

Such a system can never make men thrifty, for it tends to deaden 
their independence and make national thrift impossible. And this is 
evident from either the charitable or the political point of view. It 
matters not whether it be on the favour or the fear of his fellows that 
a man relies, instead of his own exertions: while he depends on one 
or other he is no independent man, and can neither have the spirit 
to seek, or the energy to secure, that self-provision which it is the duty 
of every good citizen to make for himself. 

No! If our nation would, as a nation, teach practical thrift, it 
must take each man’s own money, not other people’s money, to make 
each man’s own provision. It must take it while he is under age and 
inexperienced, while he is unburdened and well able to afford it ; and, 
giving him a perfect security for the cheapest conceivable investment, 
insure him once for all, past all possibility of failure, from destitution 
in sickness or old age, before his one certain opportunity of effecting 
such secure independence be wasted for ever by his boyish folly and 
ignorance. That is practical teaching in thrift: not the best, or the 
easiest, or the wisest, but the only practical teaching to which the 
name can be applied. And that must be practical teaching of national 
thrift too, since such teaching is only impartible by the nation itself. 
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To say we should not compel thus much from every man when 
we now compel all the thrifty to support all the wasteful, is a folly. 
To say they cannot pay for themselves, in the face of what they waste, 
is another folly; to say that honest working men would object to 
such compulsion is a third, for the honest working man loves fair 
play for everyone, and will be right glad to have it for himself. I 
state the only way I can conceive of in which true practical educa- 
tion in thrift, with a practical result, can be given to every young 
man and woman in our nation, a way which will keep them in sick- 
ness or old age too well off to be paupers, and will give them an 
independent spirit, a contented mind, a hopeful youth, a self-respect - 
ing manhood, an old age of ease. 

In advocating this partic ular method of national insurance there 
is, however, one point of difficulty—not indeed in the proposal itself, 
but in getting the minds of the very many who welcome the idea to 
separate the supposed necessary abolition of the present Poor Law from 
their contemplation of National Insurance. For many suppose that 
the moment National Insurance were established, the Poor Law would 
be abrogated; forgetting that the proposed compulsion, if adopted, 
would only compel provision, and consequently would only provide 
for, persons under twenty-one years of age at the date of its introduc- 
tion; and that persons above that age, who could not be induced or 
compelled to insure, would still have to be supported in destitution 
by the poor rates, till their generation had died out. 

Lord Derby, in his most striking Mansion House address, himself 
overlooked this consideration, as appears from one sentence of his, 
following those which I shall presently quote as referring to National 
Insurance: ‘ Remember, however, that any schemes of this kind will 
take much time and thought to work them into shape; and in the 
meantime we cannot let people die of hunger’ 

Such a contingency never entered my mind. The general mis- 
conception of National Insurance necessarily abolishing the Poor 
Law, arises from the obvious fact that it aims at naturally abolishing 
pauperism, by preventing men becoming paupers. For it is one 
thing to propose the abolition of the Poor Law, which I never 
thought of advocating; and quite another to abrogate the injustice 
of the Poor Law, which it is most desirable to do. I do not want 
to deprive a single individual of his right to rate relief in destitu- 
tion; but I do want to make everyone in our nation too rich to 
be able to assert the right. I do not think that the man to whom 
I give a crown piece instead of half a crown will really feel or 
say that I have robbed him of two shillings and sixpence; I do not 
want to make one man provident by Act of Parliament, for that is 
impossible; but I do want every man to have a provision against 
destitution, and i do contend that it is no impossible thing that every 
man should be required to make that plain provision for himself. 

The next point in Lord Derby’s address to which I wish to refer 
is the following statement made by him :—‘I must say frankly that 
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while I listened with the greatest interest to the original and sug- 
gestive reflections of Mr. Blackley, I cannot go the whole length to 
which I understand him to go. I share the vulgar prejudice—if it 
is a prejudice—that, apart from the question of humanity, the 
existence of our Poor Law has been a very considerable safeguard 
against what we call Socialist doctrines. That in a country where 
the rich are very rich, and where large fortunes are commoner than 
in any other, there should be absolutely no Socialist party is what 
one could not expect beforehand; and I believe the explanation is 
mainly to be found in that provision which English law makes for 
the subsistence of everyone, whether he can earn his living or not.’ 
It is important to the advocacy of my cause to show that the only 
direction in which his lordship expressed his inability to go as far as 
myself, was one in which I really do not go at all. For as I am not 
concerned for a single moment to deny that the action of the Poor 
Law, or rather its existence, may have possibly contributed to keep 
men from revolutionary agitation, I need not discuss, any more than 
his lordship, whether this be a prejudice at all. He did not quite 
understand my Mansion House statement repeated a few pages back, 
which was probably my own fault. I pronounced it cowardly and base, 
not that a Poor Law should exist, but that people, whom in other re- 
spects the Poor Law tends to degrade and render miserable, should be 
kept in ignorance of its evil influence upon them, from a fear of awaken- 
ing discontent and encouraging socialism. What I wished to teach 
was, that by enlightening the people as to the real injury the Poor 
Law inflicts upon them, we should guard them still better from 
socialism, by giving them less cause for discontent. For certainly no 
man will deny that if the very miserable provision claimable under 
the Poor Law succeed in keeping our most destitute classes from social- 
istic and revolutionary agitation, a far larger, safer, and entirely 
independent provision, securing the classes now destitute from desti- 
tution itself, will tend still more strongly in the same direction. 
Having quoted so much of Lord Derby to show, not how far our 
respective views differ, but how closely they agree, I may be excused 
for quoting further words of his speech referring directly to national in- 
surance. ‘ Compulsory insurance is an idea new to the public, and which, 
at any rate, will take considerable time to make way. At the pre 
sent time, and with the little reflection I have been able to give to 
the proposal, I do not pronounce for it or against it ; but I remember 
that thirty years ago the idea of compulsory education would have 
seemed quite as impracticable as that of compulsory insurance.’ 
These words, which the meeting received with vociferous cheers, 
filled me with a sense of grateful surprise. For the speaker, in 
their utterance, went further in support of my proposal than I had 
ventured to hope any leading statesman would have felt himself 
warranted in doing, at least for the next four or five years, They 
put the seal more or less to the record of my own experience, which 
shows that, as, at first, the principle of the measure I proposed was 
No, 604 (xo. cxxiv. . 8.) NN 
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evident but its practicability obscure, now its practicability grows 
clear in proportion as public opinion becomes enlightened. The 
question of possibility becomes a question of time. 

Beyond these statements I need not further argue here the ques- 
tion of National Insurance. The National Providence League, esta- 
blished for the purpose of promoting its study, has just published 
with Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. a shilling volume of essays on the 
subject,? to which I venture to refer my readers interested in the dis- 
cussion. In it I have answered, I trust fairly, every allegation yet 
publicly advanced against my scheme, and am ready and eager to 
encounter any more that may arise. 

But I have a right to ask for reasons, not for mere ejaculations ; 
for argument, not for outcries ; for proofs of error, which are hard to 
establish, not for prophecies of failure which are easy to utter. I 
can answer any man who knows this question according to his know- 
ledge, but I cannot answer every foolish man according to his folly. 
Brows can frown easily enough against the disturbance caused by a 
new idea, which never yet were knit by one laborious hour of philan- 
thropic thought; and heads may be shaken in disapproval of my 
scheme, which may from circumstances be particularly easy to shake ; 
though we must remember that the shaking of a thousand heads will 
not accomplish the shaking of a single truth. The only way to con- 
vince such frowners and shakers of the head is just to pass them by, 
and do the thing they choose to call impossible ; and then, whether 
we be spared to see it or not, I know they will justify my assertion 
of their ineradicable ignorance on the subject of Practical National 
Thrift, by boasting to their grandchildren that they had fought on 
the right side in that great battle of social regeneration, and had 
their share in the glory of its winning. 

And already there is a wonderful change in the manner in which 
this matter is regarded. From the first, many cordially accepted it. 
But opponents called it ‘absurd and utopian ;’ next, ‘impossible but 
interesting ;’ then, ‘impracticable but very interesting ;’ and now, 
‘more interesting than ever, but still impracticable, at least,’ (and this 
is a tremendous modification, ) ‘in the present state of public opinion. 

Exactly so: the argument is good, not for abandoning the pro- 
posal, but for changing the opinion, which is changing now, and 
must change more and more as the matter is more and more closely 
and intelligently examined. Let us all do our share in studying the 
question, and the growing change of public opinion will sweep away 
the false but easy allegation of impracticability. 

To do this needs, of course, a little trouble. Is it werth while 
for thinking men to undertake it? I answer, be the trouble small 
or great, it lies in the line of patriotism. And let us remember that 
there are patriotisms and patriotism. Some hold it patriotic to 
make the name of England mighty in the councils of the world; 
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others that it is patriotic to make the trade of England excel the 
trade of the universe; and both may be right, according to ‘their 
lights ; but these are but fitful flashes compared to the golden sun- 
light of true patriotism. The English name may be great abroad as 
the representative of force, while the English nature is debased at 
home by pauperism and dependence; or the English name may be 
great abroad, as the representative of wealth, while hundreds of 
thousands of the English men who make the wealth and name are 
starving and degraded. The magnifying of the English name may 
in either case be called patriotic, and the man who writes a vigorous 
leading article in politics, or introduces a successful leading article in 
trade, may be a patriot—of a sort. But such a pinnacle of great- 
ness (if greatness it be) is not for everyone—-‘ Non cuivis homini 
contingit adire Corinthum;’ and yet, if we would use our oppor- 
tunities, we have no loss by comparison. For the~statesmen or 
the money-makers are patriots only of a sort after all, and, useful 
though they be, there is a higher sort to be found; for to my 
mind—yes, and to my readers’—the nobility of the English nature 
is more sacred than the grandeur of the English name, and the wel- 
fare of all English men more holy than the wealth of any English 
class; and therefore I hold it the higher patriotism to make our 
people happy, free, secure, and contented; to guide the ignorant, 
guard the inexperienced, secure the doubtful, strengthen the weak ; 
to remove injustice and accomplish good. These things, which we 
might do if we would, are godlike works of Christian love, so long as 
Christian charity means more than the idle scattering of shillings 
and of sovereigns ; so long as we believe that a man may even be- 
stow all his goods to feed the poor, and yet have no Christian 
charity at all. These things in a religious sense are holy and of 
good report, and we should follow after them. But they are 
materially good for our country too, for its peace, its prosperity, 
its progress and its glory; and even irreligious men may toil at them 
for their dear country’s sake. In this great work we may all be 
patriots without being partisans, and may each do our share in 
relieving wretchedness, in preventing poverty, in composing differ- 
ences, appeasing jealousies, allaying discontents, and multiplying 
amongst our fellow men the sense of brotherhood, security, and peace. 

Just as this paper sees the light, the cry of National Honour will 
be sounding at every polling booth in the kingdom. It is one thing 
to shout for it, another thing to work for it. I would advise my 
readers, when the election fever is over, to lay to heart one noble 
sentence more from Lord Derby’s Mansion House speech on Thrift, 
and take courage to work in removing a national misery and national 
reproach. ‘We hear a great deal in these days,’ said Lord Derby, 
‘about National Honour. I feel for it as strongly as any man, and I 
only wish we were more sensitive on that point. Pawperism is 
National Dishonour.’ 

WituiaM Lewery BLAcKLey. 
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Biues AND Burrs. 
A Sxetcu or a ContTestep ELECTION. 
CHAPTER I. 


T was half-past five by the clock facing the Speaker’s Chair. 
Notices of motions and questions to Ministers were over, and the 
miscellaneous menu which then formed Friday’s Parliamentary 
repast was spread before the House of Commons. Interpellations 
on African Blacks, Hill Coolies, Smithfield cattle, and dog-carts, 
had rapidly succeeded each other. The ‘intelligent foreigner,’ who 
occupied his usual seat under the Gallery, was in vain attempting to 
take the ‘sense of the House,’ amid the hum of voices at the Bar, 
where the Sergeant-at-Arms was almost smothered by constant com- 
petitors for the ‘ Ladies Book.’ The Secretary of State for India and 
two Ministerial subordinates were the only representatives of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the Treasury bench. Mr. Speaker was 
engaged in an interesting conversation with a Privy Councillor who 
was standing by his Chair, while the Member for Stockport addressed 
an important but apparently interminable argument on the irrigation 
of the Godavery to an audience of two dozen members, half of whom 
chattered while the rest slept. 

Of the talkative section none were more busily engaged than the 
two individuals on the front Government bench to whom we have 
alluded. Their talk was of the impending dissolution, and of its 
consequences to the party in general, and to themselves in particular. 

‘We're safe to lose Shamboro’ anyhow, Whipham, said the 
Junior Lord of the Treasury, addressing his chief, who was studying 
a pocket note-book with an anxious brow. 

‘Why so?’ rejoined the Secretary without raising his eyes. 

*T’ll tell you all about it if you’ll come with me into the Smoking 
Room till this fellow has finished his yarn.’ 

After a parting word with the Indian Minister, whom they left 
alone in his glory, the two gentlemen sauntered out of the House, 
and as they walked through the lobbies, this story of Shamboro’ was 
soon told. It was the tale of scores of English constituencies. Out 
of a population numbering about 40,000, 1,000 electors had been 
nearly doubled by recent legislation, and were, by their delegates, 
now engaged in hunting for candidates to fill the prospective vacan- 
cies which the already announced retirement of both their members 
would occasion at the General Election. Shamboro’ seldom kept 
the same members for more than one or two Parliaments. The 
reason why, nobody seemed to know. It was indeed whispered that 
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‘back bills’ and election expenses had something to do with it; 
but as petitions against Shamboro’ returns, though always presented, 
were as uniformly withdrawn, people naturally inferred that any 
insinuations of bribery must be unfounded. 

‘But why won’t Maxwell do for the place?’ inquired Mr. Whip- 
ham, after listening to the history of Shamboro’ and its political 
vicissitudes. ‘They tell me he took a double first at Oxford!’ 

‘ Double fiddlesticks!’ interrupted his impetuous colleague ; * and 
what do you suppose the electors of Shamboro’ care for that sort of 
thing? Bank-notes, Government places and strong beer are what they 
look for. Solomon in all his glory would be at the bottom of the 
poll there unless he brought all the gold of Ophir with him. A local 
man with lots of money would be the best card, if we could find him.’ 

‘A long if, suggested Whipham, who now that they had reached 
the Smoking Room had thrown himself into an easy seat and was 
enjoying his cigar; ‘do you suppose the “local” men, as you call 
them, don’t know the place as well as you do, and will think twice 
before they fool away their money on such an enterprise? But I really 
know nothing myself about this charming constituency. Spriggins 
will tell you all about it; he and his firm have paired off Shamboro’ 
petitions ever since I’ve been in Parliament, and if he can’t suit 
them with a candidate, I don’t know who can. Holloa! there goes 
the bell! House up? or a division? or a count out? Anyhow I 
must be off, and the wiry Whipham bounded off up the staircase 
three steps at a time, and was very soon lost among the crowd which 
thronged the lobby, leaving his companion to bring up the rear. 
The Hon. Captain Heaviweight, who had recently sold out of the Cold- 
streams and bought a quiet seat in his paternal county, not thinking 
that Mr. Whipham’s rapid movements consisted with the dignity of 
the Heaviweights, lounged slowly after his agile friend, and finding 
by the time he reached the inner door of the House that the bell had 
given a false alarm, determined, as Whipham was otherwise engaged, 
to betake himself to Messrs. Spriggins’ offices, in order to satisfy him- 
self, if possible, as to the political future of Shamboro’, Fortunately 
for Heaviweight, who particularly objected to steep stairs in the dog 
days, the offices, which at election times were in fact the head- 
quarters of the party, were on the ground floor in an airy street not 
far from Westminster Hall. In an inner room, the walls of which 
were hung with electioneering addresses, at a table spread with 
open unanswered notes, most of which were marked ‘ private,’ but all 
of which could be read by everybody, sat a slim, well-favoured gentle- 
man in a light blue coat, with a carnation in his button-hole. 
‘Shocking bad lot of candidates this time,’ drawled out Mr. Spriggins, 
glancing at a list of names lying before him, and scarcely raising his 
eyes towards Captain Heaviweight, whose well-known step was heard 
passing through the door—‘ plenty of fellows who'll spend 7o0ol. or 
1,000/.; but I want to know how, as the old Duke said, the Queen’s 
Government is to be carried on on such terms.’ 
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‘Never mind general principles,’ hastily responded Heaviweight. 
‘I’ve no time for them. Please to condescend upon particulars, and 
just: tell me what we’re going to do at Shamboro’.’ 

' ¢That’s not so easy. But I'll tell you what we’re not to do, and 
that is to have anything to say to that young coxcomb Maxwell. A 
man who won’t pay for his seat isn’t worth a farthing in these times. 
When I hear of a fellow who wants to be in Parliament and sets up 
for a purist, the first thing I do is to chalk him down for a black 
sheep, to be kept out of owr flock at any rate.’ 

‘But the worst of it is,’ said Heaviweight, ‘this fellow Maxwell 
is awfully popular down there. He’s a good cricketer, and not half a 
bad shot, and rides well to hounds ; it wouldn’t signify if he was only 
clever and pious.’ 

‘I don’t care about his athletics,’ rejoined Spriggins, ‘any more 
than his talents or his principles; if he hasn’t got money, or won’t 
spend it—which comes to the same thing—he’s of no use at Shamboro’. 
I'll bring you a soap-boiler from the East End, or an expiree from 
Tasmania, or, for the matter of that, a nigger from Timbuctoo, and 
back any of them, if his pockets are only stuffed with bank-notes, to 
beat your local genius all to fits.’ 

* Well, Spriggins, you must do your best, and find the right man 
for the right place; all I have to say is, don’t split the party if you 
can help it, or else the other side will run in their bad shilling 
between our two halfpence.’ 

‘Trust me for that, my good friend. And now’ (reading a note 
brought in by a clerk) ‘I must be off to meet Somerville, who has a 
dodge for smothering this absurd Bribery Bill so as to throw the 
discredit of opposition on the other side, and yet get rid of the whole 
thing.’ 

‘Well, good-bye! wish you well; wish you honest; see you again 
before that—only don’t forget Shamboro’!’ i 


CHapter II. 


*So Jem won’t be able to play in the match at Lord’s to-morrow, after 
all,” shouted an eager voice across a breakfast-table in Arlington 
Street, at which a family party of various ages were assembled. 

*A bore for the Zingari if he can’t; but why not?’ asked the 
individual to whom this remark had been addressed. 

‘Because some fellows want him to go down to stand for some 
place in Parliament, and say he must go down to-morrow morning, 
was the reply. 

‘ What in the world can Jem want to be in Parliament for?’ 
chimed in three or four voices at once. 

‘To give the country the benefit of his talents, I suppose,’ said 
Lady Tarleton, who presided at the breakfast-table. 

‘ That’s not the reason Uncle Tom goes there,’ exclaimed an auda- 
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cious young gentleman in a swallow-tailed coat, that cross-costume 
between a clergyman and a waiter, which led to the suspicion that 
he might be a Harrow boy on his eweat; ‘he told me he stayed in the 
House of Commons because it was a jolly club, and had a good 
smoking-room.’ 

‘No bad reason, either,’ interjected an elderly senator, who during 
the previous conversation had finished his breakfast and taken up the 
newspaper. ‘ Hol}oa,,. Lady Tarleton! what do you think of your 
promising nephew? Heére we are, in the first column: “To the 
Independent Electors of Shamboro’.—At the request of a large 
and influential number of your body I offer myself as a candidate for 
your suffrages. It would be impossible to condense within the 
limits of a brief address even the elements of my political opinions ; 
but I hope to-morrow to have an opportunity of meeting you, and of 
offering a full and frank exposition of my views on public affairs. In 
the meantime I beg to subscribe myself, your faithful servant, JAmEs 
MaxweELt.”’ 

‘ Three cheers for Jem!’ cried the swallow-tailed coat—an appeal 
which was instantly and enthusiastically responded to, and followed 
by such a thumping of fists on the table and such a clattering of cups 
and saucers as caused poor Lady Tarleton to tremble for her crockery. 

‘The best of Jem’s address,’ shouted the swallow-tail, ‘is that 
there are no politics in it.’ 

‘Shut up!’ peremptorily commanded an authoritative voice. 
* Hang the address: the question is what are we to do about,the Zingari 
eleven to-morrow. If Jem can’t come to Lord’s, we shall be licked 
to a certainty.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said the old gentleman; ‘everybody must be 
bowled out, or caught out, or stumped out, first or last; and who 
knows but that poor Jem may be stumped out at Shamboro’ before 
he’s done with it ?’ 

.*Jem’s a brick!’ shouted one of the boys—a sentiment which 
elicited a fresh burst of applause, amidst which Lady Tarleton and 
the elders escaped from the breakfast-room, leaving the juniors to 
settle the solemn problem of filling the vacancy to arise by reason of 
the absence of the Captain of the Eleven from the coming cricket 
match. 


Shamboro’ was one of those towns of which the eastern counties 
of England present several specimens, whose reputation rests rather 
on their past traditions than on their present prosperity. On any 
day of the week except Saturday, when the farmers and country 
people came to market, you might drive through the High Street 
without hearing a single sound but the wheels of your carriage, and 
sometimes without the sight of a human face, except, perhaps, a few 
shopkeepers, at their doors, looking out in vain for customers. Bright 
brass plates on the portals of apothecaries and solicitors indicated 
that two trades at least still flourished in Shamboro’. The oldest in- 
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habitants profess, indeed, to have heard of its manufacturing renown ; 
but the only manufacture actually carried on by the present genera- 
tion was in the hands of the lawyers, and consisted of the fabrication 
of votes for Parliamentary elections. The licensed victuallers were 
of course here, as everywhere, a formidable body. They had turned 
out their last member for supporting some Bill about the beer trade, 
and it was generally understood that unless they received their 
quid pro quo in custom or cash at each general election, the result 
would be uncomfortable to all parties concerned. The clergy of 
Shamboro’, which comprised three parishes, fairly represented all 
classes of theological opinion—High, Low,and Broad—which had their 
advocates at St. Peter's, Trinity, and St. James’s respectively. Per- 
sonal controversy among the divines was happily rendered impossible 
by the circumstance that the incumbents of Trinity and St. James’s 
were not on speaking terms; while the vicar of St. Peter’s, having 
a sick wife and a stall at a neighbouring cathedral, was for the most 
part an absentee either at the sea side or on his prebendal duties. 
The ecclesiastical state of affairs was thus peculiarly favourable to 
the progress of Dissent. Baptists and Independents grew and 
multiplied in so congenial an atmosphere. Nor were the Roman 
Catholics inactive spectators of passing events. A conventual esta- 
blishment of old standing had been recently augmented by the bounty 
of a neighbouring proprietor; and though the effects of all this reli- 
gious rivalry were not so perceptible in the lives and conversation 
of the inhabitants as might have been desired, yet it must be owned 
that to the stir which was thus created was ascribable whatever life yet 
' remained in Shamboro’, and the occasional ruffling of that calm lan- 
guid mediocrity of sensations which was the normal condition of its 
inhabitants. 

It was on a sultry autumn afternoon that a cab from the Shamboro’ 
Junction stopped at the door of the ‘ Maxwell Arms.’ The waiter, who 
had a minute before been lounging in the entrance, and lazily flicking 
at a stray cur with the dingy napkin which was in busier hours tucked 
under his arm, instantly darted to the kerb-stone and obsequiously 
welcomed a young gentleman, who, after asking a few short questions, 
and leaving a black leather bag, which has since been named after a 
Prime Minister, in the waiter’s custody, walked down the street to one 
of the numerous brass-plated doors to which we have already alluded. 

‘Messrs. Catchum and Pinchum, Solicitors,’ was the inscription on 
the plate, and beneath a small knob on the doorpost, ‘ Office Bell’ 
was painted in small black letters. You had only to pull the knob, 
and, by some magic contrivance from within, the front door opened. 

‘Mr. Pinchum at home ?’ asked the young gentleman of a small 
boy, seated on a high stool, and pretending to copy letters, in an 
outer office, recessed from the entrance, and separated from it by 
high rails. 

‘Name, sir, if you please? See if Mr. Pinchum’s engaged,’ 
replied the junior clerk, slowly descending from his elevation. 
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‘Give him my card, and say I should be glad to see him for a 
few minutes,’ said Jem. 

An interval of less than a minute elapsed after the small boy’s 
disappearance, when a slight, hatchet-faced, middle-aged man, hastily 
emerged from an inner door. 

‘Mr. Maxwell! delighted to see you, sir! Got my telegrams? 
Pray come in ;’ and then, turning sternly to the small boy, ‘ If any- 
body calls I’m engaged,’ Mr. Pinchum preceded his client into his 
inner sanctuary. 

‘Pray be seated, Mr. Maxwell, and excuse me for plunging at 
once in medias res, like the epic poets. We've got your address 
in type, sir ; quite the thing for the party, sir ’"—reserves all opinions 
on politics for a future occasion. 

‘Forgive my interruption, Mr. Pinchum, but pray don’t suppose 
that I want to get into Parliament by concealing my politics.’ 

‘Of course not, sir—frank and unreserved is the order of the day. 
Say you'll be “ frank and unreserved,” but keep your politics to your- 
self, if you have any, till the election is over. There’s “a time to 
keep silence,” you know, sir, “‘ and a time to speak,” as somebody says 
in the Bible. Besides, it isn’t politics we think about down here. 
Our “ great questions of the day” are how to carry the “ Shamboro’ 
Direct,” how to get back the carpet trade from Puddingtown, and how 
to punish that old booby Dibbs, who fancies he carries the key of the 
borough in his pocket.’ 

‘Much obliged to you, Mr. Pinchum, for your valuable hints,’ 
replied the young candidate, moving towards the door, with an air 
of ill-suppressed contempt. ‘Good afternoon; I suppose we shall 
meet at the Town Hall to-morrow, where I think you have announced 
that I am to address the electors; but before we part permit me 
to ask you one question of some importance, not so much to myself, 
as to those members of my family who have authorised my candida- 
ture; What, so far as your experience goes, is the ordinary average 
cost of a Shamboro’ contest ?’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ after some hesitation, replied Mr. Pinchum, ‘ you'll 
excuse me for cautioning you against inquiring too closely into money 
matters at this stage of the proceedings. The legal expenses, I may, 
however, say, are a mere bagatelle, and of course we shall carefully 
avoid anything illegal, by which you can be in any way committed. 
Personally I have the greatest horror of bribery, and as your confiden- 
tial agent shall deem it my duty scrupulously to consult your wishes. 
Good afternoon, sir. I shall hope to call on you at the “ Maxwell 
Arms” to-morrow, before the meeting. Aw.revoir,’ 


Cuapter III. 


James MaxweEtt was one of a large family. His elder brother was 
in the 52nd Regiment, now serving abroad ; his two younger brothers 
were still at school; and Jem, as we have said, had just left Christ- 
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church with high honours. Of three sisters one was married and the 
others were at home. It had been intended by Mr. Maxwell that 
Jem should follow the law, but his maternal uncle, Sir Thomas 
Tarleton, pleased with Jem’s Oxford distinctions, and thinking, as 
he said, that he ‘ might make a show in Parliament,’ had hinted that 
if a seat could be found for him, his father need not be alarmed at 
the expense. This suggestion had induced Mr. Maxwell to sound one 
of the political attorneys of the neighbouring borough, and the re- 
quisition of which we have spoken had grown out of these prelimina- 
ries. Though James Maxwell had attained as much knowledge of 
the world and its ways as is to be learnt by a young man of three and 
twenty who has just emerged from Oxford, it cannot be denied that 
his ideal of politics sustained a severe shock at Mr. Pinchum’s office. 
A Liberal by tradition no less than by conviction, his sympathy with 
the oppressed of other days was still fresh within him. When he 
wished to cherish the political aspirations of his house, he thought of 
the Decemviri, the Gracchi, and the revolt of the Netherlands, and 
persuaded himself that he was one day destined to be the Algernon 
Sidney of the period. In his undergraduate days Maxwell had 
done battle at the Union for Cromwell and Washington and the Bill 
of Rights and the Declaration of Independence until he had con- 
vinced himself that the whole duty of man in every age was to wring 
Charters from the reluctant hands of despots. It was not until he 
had listened to the harangues of some of the fossil Whigs who fre- 
quented Maxwell Park in the long vacation that he learnt for the 
first time to doubt the identity of that ‘ Liberty ’ of which he had read 
in essays with the principles for which the politicians of the Fox 
Club were constantly contending. But now that he discovered that 
the function of that ‘ Great Liberal Party’ in whose behalf he had 
come to Shamboro’ prepared to conquer or to die, was to construct 
three miles of railway, to ruin the carpet-weavers of Puddingtown, 
and to snub Dibbs, his soul sank within him, and poor Jem longed 
that, instead of standing for Shamboro’, he were at this moment 
standing with the poet ‘ on some pleasant lea’ and catching ‘ glimpses 
that might make him less forlorn,’ or, better still, he wished that he 
could find some adequate excuse for bolting to the metropolis before 
to-morrow’s meeting at the Town Hall. And then, checking with a 
strong effort the cowardly suggestions as unworthy of a Tribune of 
the People, and suddenly reassuring himself that Pinchum’s low tone 
of political morals did not really represent that of the Shamboro’ 
electors as a body, the irresolute candidate, victimised by alternate 
emotions of hope and fear, and wearied in mind and body by the 
conflict between romantic patriotism and practical good sense which 
agitated his breast, at last fell asleep on a horse-hair couch as hard as 
a board, which adorned his sitting-room at the Maxwell Arms—the 
bolster serving in his dreams as the block on which the great Lord 
Russell laid his head for execution 200 years ago, at which in the 
present instance Pinchum was incessantly hacking without result, 
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while the victim himself was vainly attempting to complete. his 
peroration from a scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, his voice drowned 
by the shouts of impatient non-electors and the shrill whistle of the 
* Shamboro’ Direct.’ 

The Shamborians will, it is hoped, excuse the omission, if the 
proceedings at their Town Hall meeting are, at this distance of time, 
inadequately reported. As for the speech of the Mayor introducing 
Jem to the audience, and the speech of Jem himself dexterously 
blending civil and religious liberty in general with Dibbs, carpets, 
and the Shamboro’ Direct in particular, were they not printed on the 
following day in the ‘ Mercury’ and the ‘ Gazette’? Suffice it to say 
that as soon as the cheers which followed the latter oration had sub- 
sided, Mr. Alderman Catchum, of the firm of Messrs. Catchum and 
Pinchum, solicitors, proposed, and Mr. Grubbins, of the Maxwell Arms, 
seconded, the following resolution, which had been prepared and 
drafted a month before, being at that time intended to suit the case 
of another candidate who never appeared, and for whose name Jem’s 
was now substituted— 

‘ Resolved—That this meeting having heard the statesmanlike 
speech just delivered, and approving of the truly Liberal sentiments 
it contained, is of opinion that James Maxwell, Junior, Esquire, of 
Maxwell Park, is a fit and proper person to represent the electors of 
Shamboro’ in Parliament.’ 

When it is borne in mind that four-fifths of the audience had 
never even seen the candidate before, and that of the remaining fifth 
scarcely a dozen entertained any political opinions at all, the voci- 
ferous acclamations with which this resolution was adopted by the 
meeting will, at first sight, seem somewhat surprising. It can only 
be explained by the fact that about a hundred workpeople, imme- 
diately after whose dinner hour the meeting was purposely held, had 
been primed beforehand, by order of one of Mr. Catchum’s clerks, with 
a pot of beer apiece, and bribed by the promise of a second dose at 
the conclusion of the proceedings, if the cheers of Mr. Maxwell’s sup- 
porters were audible at the office in High Street, where Mr. Pinchum 
remained to watch the trap, and award payment by results. 


Cuarter IV. 


‘WELL, Jem, you’re in for it. When a man has put his hand to the 
plough, he mustn’t turn back,’ said his father, as the two sat together 
in the dining-room at Maxwell Park after the ladies had withdrawn, 
a few days after the meeting we have described in the previous chap- 
ter. ‘Perhaps these fellows are humbugs, as you say; but what’s 
that to you? All mankind are humbugs more or less. You want a 
seat in Parliament, and mustn’t be particular how or where you get it.’ 

* But I don’t want a seat in Parliament, my dear father, if I can’t 
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get it on honourable terms; and I don’t see any credit in represent- 
ing people who don’t care a farthing for me or my opinions, and only 
want to make something out of the business for themselves. Besides, 
I can’t get a syllable out of Pinchum about the expenses ; directly I 
allude to it he flies off to something else.’ 

‘Oh, never mind the expenses ; that’s nothing to you or me either. 
You know your uncle Tarleton pays the piper—that was always 
understood from the first, for he ordered the tune.’ 

‘But I don’t see the honour of buying a seat in Parliament, 
whether I or you or my uncle pays. If he chose to give me a stall at 
the opera, or to buy me a yacht, it’s his affair and nobody else’s; but 
if he buys a thousand voters, and I get into the House of Commons 
in consequence, I don’t represent their opinions, but Uncle Tarleton’s 
cheque-book.’ 

‘It’s of no use talking of things as they ought to be, my dear 
Jem. Take things as they are. You buy your seat for Shamboro’, 
or your uncle buys it for you, which comes to the same thing. He 
wants a peerage, and, after a bit, goes to the fellows you vote with, 
and reminds them that he has held the seat for them against Dibbs 
and the other side, and given them a very clever fellow into the bar- 
gain, and he gets his quid pro quo, as sure as Whigs are Whigs.’ 

* But the question for me isn’t what Uncle Tarleton gets, but what 
I get. Ive been talking and thinking, ever since I’ve been able to 
talk or think, about civil and religious liberty, and the cause of pro- 
gress, and the rights of man. I always supposed these things meant 

.something. My head master at school used to tell us that “the 
desire of taking an active share in the great work of government was 
the highest earthly aim of the ripened mind.” I suppose he meant 
something. But if I go into Parliament for the purpose of snubbing 
Dibbs, ruining Puddingtown, and making three miles of railway, I 
don’t see how the cause of progress, or any high desire of anybody’s 
mind, ripe or unripe, is gratified thereby.’ 

‘ But, my dear boy, what does it signify what principles you stand 
on. Of course you must say something on the hustings; but as for 
Dibbs and the railway and Puddingtown, they don’t mean anything, 
any more than ‘ civil and religious liberty,’ or the common forms of 
the party on the lips of a candidate for Shamboro’, When you get 
in, as I hope you will, you’ve only to vote straight, and you may do 
just as you please, and go in for naval reform, or military reform, or 
cutting down the estimates, or emancipating the colonies, or, in fact, 
anything you like. You'll have what your aunt calls “a sphere of 
action,” and nobody will trouble himself to ask how you got it or how 
you use it.’ 

‘ And is this what. you call representation ?’ exclaimed Jem im- 
patiently. ‘Is this what we’ve been battling for and crowing over 
fur six centuries? And all it’s come to is to send six or seven hundred 
fellows to spend half the year in a London club, to talk, or smoke, or 
sleep, provided always that they pay handsomely for the honour to the 
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Pinchums and Catchems who deal in those valuable commodities 
called seats in Parliament.’ 

‘Really, Jem, there’s no use in discussing these questions with 
you. If you suppose that you are going to reform mankind and 
make us all what the Catechism says we ought to be, you ought to 
finish that job before you start for Shamboro’; but as that may take 
some time, perhaps, if you'll take no more wine, we may as well join 
the ladies.’ 


CHapTer V. 


‘So you passed the last votes in supply last night, and on Thursday 
week youll get through the Appropriation Bill, and prorogue about 
this day fortnight. Shan’t you, Whipham ?’ asked our fat friend, 
Heaviweight, as they stood on the steps of a well-known club in Pall 
Mall. 

‘ Well, I suppose that’s about the mark,’ was the reply. 

‘Before I go northward, I should like to know where and how 
some of our men are to be placed. There’s the Paramatta gentle- 
man, who’s rolled up a heap of money in Australia, and our friend 
in Mincing Lane, and the soap-boiler (I forget his name) who asked 
Boynton to send his wife a ticket for the Queen’s Ball. They say 
he’s good for 10,000l., and ready to stand anywhere. These fellows 
are too good to be thrown away in the present tightness of the 
money market ; and there’s Fitzbooby, who'll have his father’s title 
and influence some day, if he lives long enough. He’s just the right 
stamp—come up when he’s telegraphed for, vote straight as an arrow, 
no crotchets or brains or any lumber of that kind. I wish we’d 
more of that lot. By the by, how would the Sydney man do for 
Shamboro’? I think you said Maxwell had bolted.’ 

‘No, he hasn’t, worse luck to him. They’ve had a meeting down 
there, and the fellow made a speech about purity of election, and 
what he called the “ great questions of the day.” The Methodists and 
old women of both sexes cheered him, and, in short, they’ve regularly 
started him, and I don’t see how we can send down another candidate 
against him on the same side.’ 

‘ Of course we can’t, and if we did play the young fellow such a 
shabby trick, I can tell you we must find some name with an unde- 
niably metallic ring about it, hailing from Lombard Street or Loth- 
bury, for our second horse. They tell me they’ve got a local potentate 
down there to stand on the other side, who—what with bill-dis- 
counting and lawyering—has got half the electors in his hands. 
Money’s no object; he’s a profligate old bachelor, and will stick at 
nothing ; and they’re talking of a second man who will do the 
gentlemanly and religious part of the business to a nicety. Well, if 
that’s so, our squatter from New South Wales is just the chap to 
bracket with Maxwell. See Spriggins about it: he'll telegraph to 
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Shamboro’, and tell them to get ready fora stand-up fight with two a 
side.’ 

While the wire-pullers in Pall Mall were thus contemptuously 
pre-arranging the political destinies of Shamboro’, they took very 
small account of one individual who, though the most insignificant 
marionette in Captain Heaviweight’s programme, was nevertheless 
destined to bear no unimportant part in the coming struggle. 

The ‘second man,’ who was to act as waste-paper-basket for 
Dibbs’s stray votes, had probably not one single aspiration in 
common with his colleague. Both were, indeed, according to the 
political nomenclature of the day, ‘ Conservatives, or in the Sham- 
boro’ vernacular, ‘Blues.’ The names of both were shortly to be 
combined in colossal type on huge placards. Both were to march 
on their canvass in closely united twindom through the courts and 
alleys of Shamboro’, soliciting the double votes of the independent 
electors for Dibbs and Greville ; but since the days of Cain and Abel 
two contemporary human beings were never more utterly unlike in 
all respects than the two Blue candidates, whose united mission, as pro- 
claimed in their consolidated address, was the ‘maintenance of our 
glorious constitution in Church and State.’ 

Of Mr. Dibbs, the bill-discounting attorney, and now senior candi- 
date for Shamboro’, we have already heard in such a manner perhaps 
as not to stimulate any anxiety for further acquaintance. It may 
nevertheless be convenient to state that Mr. Dibbs was a short, pursy, 
self-important individual of sixty-two, without an aspirate in his voca- 
bulary or one noble thought in his head or heart. He knew—none 
. better—all the daily modulations of the Stock Exchange, the ‘ re- 
lapses’ and ‘recoveries’ of the share market, when tin-plates were 
flat, and when wool and mule-twist were buoyant. It was his constant 
boast that he had entered Shamboro’ a friendless boy, with a shilling 
in his pocket, half a century ago, and that by what he called ‘ honest 
industry,’ but which his enemies were so unkind as to characterise as 
successful gambling, he had become owner of the biggest house in the 
suburbs, and for all practical purposes the lord and master of half 
the small tenements in the town. He had three times filled the office 
of mayor, and having, as was generally believed, always the power of 
returning one member at least for the borough, he had conceived on 
the present occasion the somewhat startling idea of returning himself. 
The origin and antecedents of Mr. Dibbs’s colleague in the contest 
remain to be unfolded. 


Cuarrern VI, 


Coantes Guevitie was the son of a clergyman in Essex, and having 
passed creditably through Eton and obtained a scholarship at Balliol, 
he had afterwards entered at Lincoln's Inn with a view of being 
called to the Bar. But after two years with an equity drafteman, 
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spent in a pupil room, 8 feet by 10, poring over heaps of titles, 
with his long legs tucked under an office table, mahogany by nature 
and ebony by smoke, Greville’s professional ardour had considerably 
cooled, and all romantic dreams of the Woolsack had faded before 
the uncomfortable realities of life, which afforded only blue devils for 
the present, and seemed to promise neither profit nor distinction for 
the future. Within two years after Greville had been called to the 
bar, his contemporaries were tailing off, some to New Zealand, some 
to family livings, while others were eking out a miserable subsistence 
by Saturday Reviewing: two were engaged to be married, and were 
therefore, as far as Greville was concerned, as good as dead. One 
who had had the luck to pick up some living languages in his boy- 
hood had gone off as ‘ Times’ correspondent to the South of Europe 
at 1,000l. a year. Meantime Greville, after exhausting all the 
attorney power that could be put in motion by every branch of his 
family, could only boast that two briefs had found their way to his 
box, and as neither required the utterance of a single word on his 
part, the world was none the wiser. ‘ Cribbed, cabined, and confined’ 
in a small attic in Stone Buildings, Greville could see no ray of hope 
on the horizon. 


Small comfort his when each dull day was o’er ; 
No gentle wife his joys and griefs to share, 
No quiet homeward walk at half-past four, 
To some snug tenement near Russell Square. 


His father, whose thoughts were rather set on a deanery for himself 
than on the bettering of Charles’s prospects, told him, in answer to 
some rather anxious letters, to be patient and abide his time, which 
would come some day. Charles, however, being unable, as he said, 
‘to see it,’ was on the point of bolting for the Antipodes, when the 
death of a venerable uncle, at whose funeral his nephew was as 
unable to cry as most people now are to laugh at ‘Punch,’ suddenly 
altered his prospects and position, and enabled him to choose his own 
career in life, and turn his back on Lincoln’s Inn and its dingy stair- 
cases for ever. 

Though Charles Greville had never taken the slightest interest, in 
the law as a profession, the interval which had elapsed since his 
Oxford days had not been wasted. Historical studies, which always 
had an especial charm for him, had been pursued with a zeal 
quickened by an increasing watchfulness of passing events, and one 
long vacation the generosity of the same relative to whom he now 
owed his changed fortunes had enabled him to spend in a Transat- 
lantic trip, in the course of which the political bias of his boyhood 
had been intensely strengthened. The Carlton Club never made a 
heartier and more vigorous recruit than when they enlisted Charles 
Greville in their ranks at six and twenty. Not that he cared a 
farthing for the prizes to be won at party fights, or that he was in- 
capable of seeing through the ‘ by ends’ and dodges of the Tadpoles 
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and Tapers, but because he despised and hated still more the full- 
grown babies who were playing at ‘ civil and religious liberty’ on the 
other side. Greville was no political antiquarian, no lover of rust 
and dust for its own sake. If he had lived in the days of Eldon he 
might probably have espoused Eldonism ; but as he did not, it was of 
no account to him. He had seen with his own eyes corruption in its 
vilest forms infecting the whole body politic of the United States, and 
he knew that the great American Republic, which some of his Oxford 
contemporaries had loved to extol as the model of purity and freedom, 
was in fact affording to the world a type of political degradation, 
compared with which Sir Robert Walpole’s administration was spot- 
less. Greville, therefore, though ‘ liberal’ in the best acceptation of 
that adjective, was in the party nomenclature of the day a Conserva- 
tive and something more; and when, shortly after his uncle’s 50,000/. 
had fallen into his pockets, our hero was on a visit to an old college 
friend in Suffolk, whose father had formerly represented his native 
county, it is no matter of surprise that Greville should have been 
infected by the atmosphere which surrounded him, and seized the 
opportunity which the coming election offered for entering into the 
fray. Nor was it unnatural that on his arrival at the Grange, Sir 
Henry Berkeley’s country house, distant a few miles from Shamboro’, 
he should impart to him his views and wishes. With the ardour of 
youth he let fly at the Jacobins of the day, whom he omitted no 
opportunity of denouncing. It so happened that two days after 
Greville’s arrival there was to be a dinner party at the Grange, and 
there was one inflammable element in it in the shape of a Radical 
brother-in-law of Sir Henry’s residing in the neighbourhood, and for 
the sparks that might fly off the worthy baronet feared that his 
son’s Tory friend might provide tinder. 

The extensive cousinhood of the Berkeley family made up to the 
party at the Grange that which was lacking by reason of Sir Henry’s 
want of grown-up daughters, and whenever any gathering took place 
the services of one or other of his various nieces were placed under 
requisition. It so happened that on the present occasion Gertrude 
Berkeley, whose father, a younger brother of Sir Henry’s, had died 
some years before in India, had heen summoned by her aunt to aid 
her in entertaining her guests and making tea and conversation at 
the Grange. And whenever she was summoned, it followed as a 
necessary consequence that her uncle and guardian, Mr. Richardson, 
at whose house she was domiciled, should also be invited. For 
though Mrs. Richardson was Sir Henry’s sister, she had unfortunately 
married an individual so odious that even his Whig neighbours 
sighed for the predicted millennial period when the ‘vile person 
should no more be called Liberal.’ 

Sir Henry, whose aim was peace with all men, always dreaded the 
visitations from Pinchbeck Park, and knowing as he did the outspoken 
freedom of his son’s young Tory friend, and Mr. Richardson’s capacity 
for coarse impertinence, he carefully consulted with Lady Berkeley, as 
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to the means by which a political encounter might be avoided. Among 
the duties delegated to Gertrude as her aunt’s aide-de-camp on this 
memorable evening was that of preventing a collision, by the pre- 
occupation of Mr. Greville. 

‘ Talk to him about the weather, or the London season, or the Opera, 

or the Exhibition, or anything you please but politics, was Lady 
Berkeley’s brief to her inquiring niece, who, on being told off for this 
delicate duty, asked for instructions as to its performance. And 
accordingly Gertrude tried her hand all the evening at the various 
topics suggested, which fell as flatly on the ear of Greville as is 
possible in the case of pretty nothings uttered to order by pretty 
lips. 
Short and courteous acknowledgments, acquiescence in every 
opinion, a gentle ‘ yes’ or an undecided ‘ no,’ were the only responses 
poor Gertrude could elicit, until, her subjects being nearly exhausted, 
some allusions to the neighbouring village led to the cottages and 
their inmates, when Greville, roused from his apathy, began a 
series of cross questions on the condition of the poor, and with sud- 
den animation to pursue into close details the topic which at last 
seemed to succeed in rendering the conversation something more than 
an effort on both sides to maintain conventional proprieties. For 
though Gertrude did not affect any knowledge as to the value of labour 
or ‘demand and supply,’ or, indeed, the slightest acquaintance with 
political economy; she seemed to have caught an intuitive percep- 
tion of what was due as between rich and poor, which for all prac- 
tical purposes stood her instead of theories, and enabled her to define 
their relative rights more accurately than profound philosophers of the 
sterner sex deemed possible to an unlearned woman. Occasional visi- 
tations of the poor in their own dwellings which had been permitted 
from her childhood had familiarised Gertrude with the habits, feelings, 
and wants of the rural population, so that her sympathies had the less 
danger of degenerating into mere sentimentalism. 

‘ But what puzzles me,’ said Greville, after listening with interest 
to Gertrude’s answers to some of his inquiries, ‘is, how it comes to 
pass that, with a Parliament always talking about Poor Laws, and 
with all sorts of Boards, local and central, constantly pottering over 
their administration, we never seem to get nearer the solution of the 
question. Here and there we may find a little paradise of a village 
like yours under the reign of divine squires and inspired vicars, 
haunted by ministering angels, where every want is anticipated, and 
where Boards and relieving officers enjoy a happy sinecure; but 
what are we to do with the teeming millions of our manufacturing 
districts, where the capricious disturbance of a single industry may, 
at scarcely a moment’s notice, throw on their own resources, or on 
public aid, a vast and helpless population—yesterday ratepayers, to- 
day paupers ?’ 

Before Gertrude had time to reply to a question which might have 
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puzzled Miss Lydia Becker and the Women’s Rights’ Association, a 
general rustling of dresses, and several audible ‘good nights,’ gave 
timely notice that her task for the evening was ended, and her aunt’s 
voice summoned her to join the retreating party. 

On the retirement of the ladies and the departure of the guests, 
by Sir Henry’s special instructions to his son, the usual motion of 
adjournment to the smoking-room was omitted, and all one by one 
vanished somewhat gloomily to bed. 

‘So Mr. Greville has retired without beat of drum, eh ?’ inquired 
Sir Henry, when they met the next morning at the breakfast 
table. 

* Yes,’ said Lady Berkeley ; ‘lie had a telegram from London this 
morning, and went off to the station for the seven o’clock train; and 
I am sorry to say,’ added her ladyship, ‘that Mr. Richardson told 
me last night that your sister wants Gertrude in Stanhope Street 
next week, to help her about her last “at home” before they leave 
London, and we are to send her to the Shamboro’ Junction to go up 
with her uncle on Tuesday. 

* Well, it can’t be helped,’ said Sir Henry ; ‘ only get the dear girl 
back to the Grange as soon as possible.’ 


Cuarter VII. 


Ir was at that waning period of the London season when gentlemen 
who have been playing at Parliament for five months think it is time 
to play at something else, and chaperones who have been unsuccess- 
fully angling for coronets are ‘ ordered’ by their medical advisers to 
seek repose from their toils at German baths, that Mr. Richardson 
had for his own convenience retained the services of his niece to aid 
her aunt in winding up some of the posted and ledgered liabilities of 
her fashionable drudgery in the metropolis. There were cards to be 
ieft, excuses to be written, one more ‘at home’ to be given, which 
was to comprise all the odds and ends, poor relations, and unpresent- 
ables whom it was impossible to combine with her grand gatherings, 
but who could not, as Mrs. Richardson phrased it, be ‘ altogether 
excluded from her social circle.’ 

Before a table spread with invitation cards, in the centre of which 
was engraven ‘Mrs. Richardson at home,’ and in the corner her 
address in Stanhope Street, Mayfair, sat the hapless Gertrude. Th 
her hand was the pen of an unready writer, inditing to her aunt’s 
order the names of those guests whom Mrs. Richardson deigned to 
honour with her invitations. 

‘ By the way, Gerty, there’s Mr. Greville. I know he’s in town, 
for I saw him turn into the Albany yesterday evening, as we drove 
home through Piccadilly, and though he belongs to what your uncle 
calls the “stupid party,” and, they say, is going to stand as Tory 
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candidate for Shamboro,’ he'll find some of his own sort here on 
Thursday—send him a card.’ 

Gertrude silently obeyed, and, thankful that her morning’s task 
was done, escaped from the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Richardson’s ‘ At Home’ differed in no material respect 
from scores of similar festivities which were taking place at scores of 
London houses on the same evening. A few ‘ country cousins’ and 
awkward boors prematurely appeared at ten o’clock, and floated up 
and down the drawing-rooms as unconnectedly as the atoms of Epi- 
curus, until the plot began to thicken, and one or two second-rate 
celebrities arrived whom Mrs. Richardson deemed worthy of a share 
of her attention. 


Mr. Richardson also, who had dined at his club, dropped in with 
a few friends. 

Perpendicular refreshments of cool coffee and warm ices were 
provided in the dining-room. Gertrude was ordered off to the piano- 
forte, though the general buzz and chatter rendered it very immaterial 
what her performances might be. This circumstance was, however, 
an advantage in the opinion of her aunt, who simply regarded her 
niece as a slave, and had no intention of allowing her accomplish- 
ments and attractions to interfere with the prospects of one of her 
own daughters who was ‘ coming out’ next season. 

Greville, who had dined at the ‘Travellers’ with an old school- 
fellow, and had not much taste for ‘drums,’ had almost made up his 
mind to shirk Mrs. Richardson and her soirée, but remembering that 
the proprietor of Pinchbeck Park was rather a keen politician on the 
opposite side, and capable of doing him more or less mischief in the 
campaign for which, as he had learnt at the ‘Carlton,’ there was an 
opening for him at Shamboro’, determined on second thoughts to be 
on the safe side, and to avoid, at all events, the appearance of 
incivility. It was past eleven before Greville found himself in the 
reception rooms at Stanhope Street, and after a passing word to the 
hostess, was lost among the crowd. It was not without some surprise 
that, after edging his way uncomfortably through the rather uninte- 
resting throng, Greville met the recognising glance of Gertrude, of 
whose relationship to the Richardsons he was unaware. 

‘Good heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘what can have brought you 
here? I thought you were distributing tea and tracts among the poor 
people at the Grange.’ 

«; ‘Gertrude, slightly taken aback at this abrupt salutation, ex- 
pressed, in turn, her surprise at seeing Mr. Greville, whom she sup- 
posed to have been engaged in his electioneering campaign. 

‘Allow me to introduce you to Dr. Lydia Buncombe, Mr. 
Greville,’ suddenly interposed Mrs. Richardson, rather jealous of the 
attentions her slave was receiving at his hands. ‘ Dr. Lydia, as you 
are of course aware, is one of the most gifted professional ladies in the 
United States, and has just been elected at the Boston Hospital 
as House Physician, by an overwhelming majority.’ 
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A profound silent bow was Greville’s only response to this unsea- 
sonable interruption. 

‘If, continued Mrs. Richardson, ‘ you could be sure of as good a 
majority at Shamboro’ next November, you would have less need 
of our present apprehensions as to your political destiny.’ 

The task of snubbing your hostess in her own drawing-room was 
one of which Greville was thankful to be relieved by the sudden dis- 
appearance of Mrs. Richardson, at the summons of her husband, to 
the discharge of some imperative social duties. Taking advantage 
of one of those many opportunities of escape which that fortuitous 
concourse of atoms called an evening party afford to the initiated, 
Greville adroitly evaded the Lady Doctor to whose charge he had 
been committed, and by some marvellous accident Gertrude drifted 
through the crowd in the same direction, till they reached the 
remotest region of Mrs. Richardson’s salon, where a grand pyramid of 
azaleas afforded a pretext for so distant a pilgrimage to enterprising 
adventurers, who, under botanical and horticultural pretences, carried 
on in these bowery recesses those interesting studies of each other’s 
characters which ill-natured persons call flirtation. It must not, 
however, be supposed that Greville and Gertrude had their little 
earthly paradise to themselves. Though perhaps a trifle less crowded 
than the centre of Mrs. Richardson’s civilisation, all that could be 
said of this glazed boudoir was that you could breathe and move 
in it with less difficulty than elsewhere. 

‘Why on earth does your aunt bring all hes strange people 
together?’ rather abruptly asked Charles. ‘I can’t understand the 
use of herding in a heated atmosphere a lot of incongruous people, 
who if they had any ideas could not exchange them, but nine-tenths 
of whom have probably, as a matter of fact, no ideas at all.’ 

*Do you include in your general censure the Lady Doctors ?’ in- 
quired Gertrude. 

‘Thank heaven, I know nothing about them, and I hope I never 
shall. I’ve seen enough of your unprofessional strong-minded women 
ever to get in their way if I can help it; but now that they have 
taken to be physicians, of course they will soon come out as colonels 
of militia, and members of Parliament, and chancellors, and Ladies 
of the Admiralty, and we unhappy men shall all be shunted into the 
nursery and the schoolroom.’ 

‘How I wish I was in the schoolroom again,’ sighed Gertrude, 
‘so that I might have a chance of learning something besides the 
everlasting music and Italian which seem to be the chief requisites 
for a useful slave in a large family. I am trying now to pick up a 
little English history and German; but all my time is taken up in 
helping my aunts and uncles to do nothing.’ 

‘I wish you would help me to do something,’ bluntly interrupted 
Greville. 

* What do you mean ?’ she asked. 

‘I mean that I wish you would help me to do my duty in the 
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sphere of life to which it has pleased God, or my own caprice (I am 
not sure which), to call me.’ 

At this moment, and before Gertrude had time to utter a syllable 
in response to this mysterious appeal, her aunt, with the most be- 
witching company smile, tapped her on the shoulder, and summoned 
her to her neglected duties at the pianoforte, leaving Greville to 
escape from the throng, and wend his way meditatively to his chambers 
in the Albany. 

Three days after the ‘ at home’ in Stanhope Street, the Richard- 
sons left London, taking Gertrude with them to Pinchbeck Park, 
there to toil on in domestic drudgery more intolerable than that 
endured by West Africans on the Gold Coast, on whose sorrows her 
uncle exhausted all his sympathies at provincial public meetings. On 
the present occasion the general election, which was expected to come 
off in two or three months, was the absorbing topic of the minor 
potentates who domineered over the suburbs of Shamboro’, among 
whom Mr. Richardson considered himself to be the chief. 

Charles rémained for a time in London, and then went to the 
Highlands for a month’s deer-stalking with one of his College friends, 
it having been previously arranged at the Carlton that he was to be 
formally invited to stand for Shamboro’ when the proper time came. 
But before that time Augustus, who knew nothing of his friend’s 
political designs, became so urgent in his invitations that, before 


October was over, while still many Suffolk pheasants survived, and 
before a single fox had been killed, Charles made tracks southward, 
and found himself at his old hospitable quarters at the Grange. 


Cnarter VIII. 


‘Ten, Sir, we quite understand each other,’ said Mr. Cheetham, as 
he re-entered a Shamboro’ fly which had been standing for half an 
hour at the hall door of the Grange; ‘win or lose, you are only 
called upon for 1,000. Leave details to us; send me your address 
to-morrow. Good morning, Sir.’ 

As Greville stood for a few minutes at the front door, apparently 
watching the receding fly, but really meditating on the possible con- 
sequences of the step he had just taken, his thoughts were inter- 
rupted by a rather noisy troop of youths emerging from the billiard 
room, who had been amusing themselves by speculating on the 
possible object of Charles Greville’s visitor. 

‘I say, Charley,’ shouted the foremost of the mob, ‘ what did that 
seedy old party come for? You've been and gone and done it, I 
expect, by the look of you. I'll be bound that chap came about the 
marriage settlements. That’s what comes of shamming law and 
reading poetry. I knew you were in love by the lay of your topsail. 
Come, old fellow, out with it.’ 


‘Out with what?’ rather sharply responded Greville, who was 
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not quite in the humour for all this chaff; and, determined to escape 
all further interrogations, he quickly evaded his tormentors, and 
found refuge in the library, into which sanctuary he knew the fear of 
the elders would deter the juniors from pursuing him. 

Sir Henry Berkeley, who was absorbed in the newspaper, scarcely 
observed Charles’s entrance at first ; but, hearing the sound of some 
step across the room, asked, without looking up, whether any visitor 
had called, and whose carriage he had heard on the drive. 

* Only a solicitor, said Charles, ‘ who came to see me from Sham- 
boro’ about the election there.’ 

‘And what did he want of you?’ asked Sir Henry, eyeing his 
son’s friend with a scrutinising glance. 

‘He came as a deputation from the Conservative Committee, 
asking me to stand with Mr. Dibbs at this election,’ replied Charles, 
‘ against the two candidates the Reform Club have started. I think 
he said their names were Barker and Maxwell.’ 

‘And what did you say ?’ 

‘ Well, I told him I didn’t mind spending 1,000l. on the chance, 

‘but I thought it was a poor one, because I knew nobody in the 
borough.’ 

‘I don’t think that signifies much,’ dryly observed Sir Henry; 
‘there are very few people worth knowing there, I believe; and, so 
far as I have ever heard, they don’t trouble themselves much about 
politics. It’s simply an affair of publicans and attorneys—nothing 
more. The only difficulty I see is the money. Of course Dibbs can 
pay it all without feeling it, even if he buys up the town. But he’s 

‘the greatest rogue unhanged, and if he can cheat you, or anyone 
else, he will.’ 

‘I named my outside figure,’ said Charles, ‘to Cheetham, the 
attorney, who was here this morning.’ 

‘Were there any witnesses present ?’ asked Sir Henry. 

* Well,’ said Charles, ‘eye witnesses, but not, I suspect, ear wit- 
nesses of our conversation.’ 

Here a sudden rap at the library window put an end to the dia- 
logue, for Lady Berkeley had come to summon the inmates to take a 
view of the fox-hounds, as they were in full cry at the lower end of 
the park, and in sight of the windows. 

*Come out and let Mr. Greville see the sport, Henry; don’t 
sit muzzing over the papers all the morning, said her ladyship, 
opening at the same time the casement-window, and the political 
discussion was necessarily adjourned. Charles did not care much for 
fox-hunting at any time, and now his thoughts were too much absorbed 
with other topics to leave space for more than a casual glance at the 
landscape, dotted with red-coated riders, who were galloping across 
the greensward as if life and death depended on who should first reach 
a brook which, swollen with recent rains, wound across the park at 
no great distance, and which was destined on this occasion to provide 
a cold bath for a considerable section of the county chivalry. Charles 
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had turned away in search of his friend Augustus, to whom he longed 
to communicate his political secret, when a scream from a bevy of 
young ladies seemed to give note of some trick or tragedy, past or 
impending. The cause soon revealed itself in half-a-dozen riderless 
horses plunging in the brook. Two or three hunting-caps were seen 
floating on the stream, and an equal number of drenched and dripping 
sportsmen struggling to the bank. A contingent from the Grange 
was instantly on the spot. Greville and Augustus ran across the park, 
but before they had reached the brook all the riders but one had 
recovered their horses and their seats, and were again at full gallop 
after the hounds. One only was hors de combat, and as he limped 
along the bank a slight droop in the right shoulder indicated some 
fracture or dislocation, which subsequent examination proved to have 
taken place. Sir Henry’s groom had caught and was leading his 
horse towards the house, whither the young sportsman reluctantly 
turned his steps, yielding to the earnest entreaties of Augustus Ber- 
keley, who in this respect only anticipated his father’s hospitalities. 

‘No bones broken, I hope,’ said Sir Henry, cheerfully encounter- 
ing his approaching guest, whose countenance and gait indicated, 
nevertheless, suppressed pain and discomfort. 

‘Yes, there are, though,’ answered Augustus ; ‘ but I’ve sent for 
Gregory. It’s his day at the Union, and we shall just catch him 
there: he'll be here directly. Meanwhile Mr. Maxwell can rest on 
the sofa in the library.’ 

Before this move had been accomplished, the Union doctor ap- 
peared, trotting quickly up the drive, and was presently at his 
patient’s side ; and having set the broken bone and prescribed rest, 
and forbidden Maxwell’s mad proposal of an immediate return home 
through fifteen miles of pouring rain, departed, promising to come 
again next morning, and inwardly rejoicing in the thought that one 
Grange patient for a week would be worth more to him than the whole 
Union for six months. Mr. Gregory on the following morning re- 
visited his patient, who had passed a restless night, and was evidently 
depressed at the prospect of confinement and interruption to his duties 
at so unseasonable a time; but the doctor, who hinted to Sir Henry 
at a ‘nervous shock,’ occasioned by the fall, told his patient plainly 
and positively that he must make up his mind to ten days’ or a fort- 
night’s imprisonment to his bedroom. In addition to the broken 
arm, it was discovered that an ankle had been badly sprained, and 
much inflamed by Jem’s walk across the park, and his endeavours to 
conceal his lameness. So that he had become what would have been 
called in the Union an ‘irremovable pauper,’ and travelling was for 
the present quite out of the question. 

Maxwell philosophically submitted, and his father and brothers, 
who on hearing of his accident had immediately driven over to the 
Grange, quieted Jem’s political apprehension by assuring him that 
they had seen the Australian squatter who had come down the night 
before to Shamboro,’ and that all the bare spaces on the walls and 
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hoardings of that interesting town which had not been previously 
occupied by the blue posters of ‘Dibbs and Greville’ were 
already decorated with those of ‘Barker and Maxwell’ in flaming 
ellow. 

: Barker’s photographs were about to be presented to the electors 
on a canvassing card, with a chapter of autobiography, in which his 
sayings and doings as Legislative Councillor in New South Wales, 
together with the number of sheep on his run, and the tons of tallow 
he had boiled down, were as faithfully recorded as were the coarse 
lineaments of his visage on the accompanying presentation portrait. 

The joint Liberal Committee were, it was said, getting up a 
duplicate of Jem, and had already concocted his history from scraps 
of local papers, in which his ‘ double first’ and a grand innings in 
which he had scored ninety-seven at Lord’s were duly registered. 

A medallion of Barker and Maxwell, enveloped in a chaplet 
of laurel leaves, with their respective biographies, and surmounted 
by the Shamboro’ coat-of-arms, would be in the possession of all 
Shamboro’ electors to-morrow. 

Such was the glowing account of his political prospects brought 
from Maxwell Park to poor Jem, who received the tidings with ill- 
suppressed contempt, and inwardly cursed the fate which had linked 


his fortunes as a patriot with those of a vulgar and illiterate up- 
start. 


Cuapter IX. 


GREVILLE, who was Jem’s senior by about three years, had lived in a 
distant part of the country; and though both had been at Oxford, 
they were of different-standing and had been at different colleges, and 
had never even met before the accident which compelled Jem to take 
refuge at the Grange. 

The repose prescribed by Mr. Gregory isolated his patient for the 
first week at least which followed, from the rest of the family; but 
any meeting between the two rival candidates, who by this odd con- 
juncture were thrown under the same roof, was prevented for a still 
further period by a summons which reached Greville on the very next 
morning, urging the immediate commencement of his canvass at 
Shamboro’. This process lasted for ten continuous days (Sunday 
excepted), during which, the unhappy Greville was trotted about 
through the lanes and alleys of the town to ‘ pay his respects,’ as Mr. 
Cheetham called it, to the inhabitants. But as the working classes 
were seldom to be caught at home except either at the sacred hour of 
dinner or after striking off at night, Greville was not allowed to leave 
the town at all until his preliminary canvass was completed. He had 
to take up his quarters at the ‘ Swan with Two Necks,’ and to prowl 
about night after night to pick up votes among the newly en- 
franchised mechanics, whose political ardour was often manifested by 
a frequently expressed desire to drink his health. With respect to 
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their votes, the ‘ doctrine of reserve’ seemed to be very generally held 
at Shamboro.’ ‘Plenty of time before the election, sir, ‘ Never 
promise till the day of poll,’ ‘ We shall see you again, sir,’ were the 
stock replies of a large class of electors, who, whatever value they 
attached to the franchise as a right or a privilege, at all events 
appreciated it as a ‘ perquisite.’ 

Now and then an exceptionally intelligent elector catechised the 
candidate on the Beer Bill, Poor Rates, Protestantism, or direct 
taxation, and was met by Greville with a frank earnestness which 
alarmed Mr. Cheetham, who more than once hinted to his pupil that 
‘these fellows must be cut short,’ or that ‘ what’s one voter’s meat is 
another’s poison,’ and other similar phrases indicating the inexpedi- 
ency of ‘condescending on particulars’ during the solemn farce in 
which candidates for Shamboro’ were compelled to bear a part. In 
his political intercourse with the parsons especially, who wanted to 
draw Greville about Convocation, the Universities, Education, Church 
and State, &c., Cheetham absolutely enjoined most careful reticence. 
Nothing which by possible ingenuity could be tortured into a pledge on 
these questions was tolerated by the wily attorney, who immediately 
choked off any such conversations by reminding interrogators that 
Mr. Greville was really too young to be expected to speak decidedly 
on such subjects, that ‘he would doubtless be prepared to give his 
consideration to them in Parliament if sent there as their repre- 
sentative. Mr. Cheetham was loud in his praises of Mr. Dibbs, 
whom he held up to Greville as a model canvasser. ‘Called on a 
thousand electors—never told one of ’em his opinion, Sir, or what 
he’d do on any question of the day; all he said was that he was a 
Conservative, would do good to the town, and would oppose the 
Merrypebble Ministry—that’s your sort, Sir; means nothing, as Mr. 
Taper said, and won’t interfere with business when you get in.’ 

While the Conservative candidates were diligently prosecuting 
their canvass, and addressing nightly meetings of the electors, their 
opponents, though temporarily deprived of the personal presence and 
eloquence of Maxwell, were by no means idle spectators of the scene. 
But old Dibbs, who knew too well all the weak points of his brother 
electors, and how, if in any case the shoe did not pinch sufficiently, 
it might be possible to make it pinch a little more, cared little for 
the glowing reports which the Radical newspapers circulated of their 
* glorious canvass.’ The fragile material of which the promises of 
Shamboro’ voters were constructed had broken very often in Dibbs’s 
hands, and he knew by experience by what cement these broken vows 
could be repaired. It was perhaps true that Stiggins had not only pro- 
mised his own vote to the other side, but had exhorted his congregation 
at Ebenezer Chapel to support Barker and Maxwell, but it was also 
true that Dibbs had a mortgage on the chapel and all the furniture 
therein, and could turn Stiggins and his flock to the right-about 
should any falling off in the alms of the faithful disable the trustees 
from punctual payment of their interest. The Boniface of the ‘ Pig 
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and Whistle’ had indeed hoisted the Buff flag, and, if rumour told a 
true tale, had sold himself {to the Liberal Committee; but every 
penny he possessed was already in the grasp of the omnivorous Dibbs, 
and it needed only a solemn and significant wink from his tyrant to 
recall the recreant debtor to his allegiance. When Dibbs was asked 
how many I1.0.U.’s he held bearing the signatures of his fellow- 
townsmen, he always declared that he had never counted them, 
warned, as he said, * by the mess David made of it when he numbered 
the children of Israel.’ In short, Mr. Dibbs knew that whatever 
boasts might be made on the other side, his seat was safe, and if he 
chose to make it so, that of his colleague also. He might, it was 
true, buy Greville’s Parliamentary chances in the cheapest market, 
and sell them in the dearest: in other words, he might do what best. 
suited him about the second seat; but the chances were against his 
throwing over Greville, simply because it was not his interest to do 
so, and the knowing ones in the borough laid, accordingly, long odds 
on carrying both the Blue candidates. 

In the meantime, the Barkerites were not less confident of suc- 
cess. For twenty-five years a Buff had headed the poll, and there 
was no reason now why, with a little energy and plenty of money, 
they should not improve their position, and clear their opponents 
off the field. 

Jem was therefore comforted during the week following his 
accident by constant telegrams from Pinchum that all was ‘ going 
on well,’ and by notes assuring him that it did not signify whether he 
canvassed or not; that, if Mr. Gregory permitted it, he might as 
well come in for the nomination; but whether he put in an appear- 
ance or not, he would be triumphantly returned. ll these sanguine 
anticipations were not only in flat contradiction to the impression 
created at the Grange by Greville’s daily bulletins to Augustus, 
but were in themselves inexplicable to the simple-minded Jem, who 
could not see why in the world Liberal candidates should ever open 
their lips, or stir from their arm-chairs, if constituencies surrendered 
at discretion at the bare mention of their names. Moreover, it was 
scarcely soothing to Jem’s self-love to be told that his laurels had 
been won for him by the grandson of a convict. Nevertheless, re- 
calling his father’s oft-repeated dictum that a ‘seat was a seat,’ and 
anticipating the ‘sphere of action’ which his admiring aunt fore- 
told for him, Jem resolved to trouble himself as little as possible 
about the means by which this honour was to be secured, and to 
abandon himself to the grand patriotic principles which it would be 
the mission of the member for Shamboro’ to assert when he rose to: 
advocate the rights of the ‘ people’ from his place on the Liberal 
benches of the House of Commons. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue ELectoraAuL Crisis. 


F the day and of the hour of a Dissolution of Parliament, followed 
by a General Election, no man knew any more than is known of 
the crack of doom. The secret lay buried in the deep breast of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, Prime Mover, Prime Manager, and Prime 
Minister of the affairs of this Realm. But like the crack of doom it 
came at last, to resolve the political world into its primitive elements, 
to scatter abroad the phalanx which has for miore than six years 
given an unflinching support to the Government, and to refer the 
reconstitution of parties to the will of the people. But this long- 
expected crisis broke in at last like a thief in the night. The time 
was already past when an early Dissolution seemed probable to the 
leaders of the Opposition or to the supporters of the Government ; 
and there is abundant evidence that the colleagues of Lord Beacons- 
field were not better informed than his antagonists. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach had recently declared that the real working Session had 
begun at last, and that like the seventh bullet in ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ 
the seventh Session was infallibly to hit the mark. Sir Stafford 
Northcote acknowledged in his Budget speech that if he had known 
of the approaching Dissolution, he should have postponed his measure 
for the alteration of the Probate Duties until his financial statement 
was made; and, as it has turned out, no time was left to fill up the 
vacant seats before the General Election, as had been promised. Mr. 
Cross proceeded to redeem the pledge he had given at the close 
of last Session by the introduction of his famous Water Bill, the 
effect of which was to spread dismay among the ratepayers of the 
metropolis, to let loose the gamblers of Capel Court, and possibly to 
terminate the existence of the Parliament itself; for in the absence 
of any other definite and assignable cause for an immediate and in- 
convenient Dissolution, it is strongly suspected that the peremptory 
motive which decided the Premier was no other than the Water Bill 
itself, and that the avenger of so many crimes—the tanti sanguinis 
ultor—was to be found, not in Afghanistan, Constantinople, or Ber- 
lin, but in the bad bargain which the Water Companies had driven 
the Home Secretary to accept. 

However, from whatever cause, the Dissolution has now taken 
place ; to the satisfaction of all parties, and most of all of the Liberal 
Opposition. At the moment when these pages meet the eyes of our 
readers, the contest will be raging in every borough of the kingdom, 
to be followed in a few days by a similar struggle in the counties. 
We confess our inability to predict either the particular results of 
each contest, or the general effect of the Election on the balance of 
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parties, seen as it is at this moment through the din and smoke ot 
the battle; and perhaps there never was a crisis of equal gravity 
the result of which it was more difficult to foresee with confidence. 
But in the last number of this Magazine we had the good fortune to 
publish an article on ‘The Coming Election,’ derived from the most 
authentic and accurate sources, in which were stated the grounds of 
our belief that a large number of seats in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land would be gained by the Liberal candidates, and that the Conser- 
vative majority will be considerably shaken, if not entirely dispersed. 
To that article we may still refer our readers, for we believe it to be 
the only contribution to the periodical literature of last month which 
contemplated the near approach of the crisis, and stated on tangible 
grounds the views of the Liberal party as to its result. 

Within the last few days all literature has been submerged by 
electioneering addresses—the most ephemeral, yet for a moment the 
most exciting, of political compositions. We know not if the zeal 
of any collector of the curiosities of the age has ever prompted him 
to preserve these fugitive memorials of a great struggle; but a nice 
observer of the characters of public men might derive instruction 
and amusement from a comparison of these hasty and unpremeditated 
effusions. Struck off on the spur of the moment they are singularly 
characteristic of their authors. The game was opened by Lord Beacons- 
field’s strange letter to the Viceroy of Ireland, soon to be followed by 
the judicious and able address of the Marquis of Hartington to the 
electors of North Lancashire. We had then the plausible and de- 
corous paragraphs of Sir Stafford Northcote, and the business-like 
assurances of the Home Secretary and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, to be contrasted with the ardent invective of Mr. Gladstone 
who arraigns the Government with his usual eloquence, or with the 
sarcastic shafts of Mr. Lowe which leave their poisoned mark upon 
the flank of the enemy. Of the vast multitude of addresses poured 
forth like a feu de peloton by the rank and file of both armies it is 
needless to speak ; both sides affect a confidence they may not always 
feel, but both sides are animated by a sincere conviction that the 
question at stake is one of no ordinary importance. It is shortly 
this: whether the adventurous and costly policy which has been pur- 
sued by the British Government for the last six years is to be main- 
tained? or whether the destinies of the Empire are to be placed in 
wiser and in more prudent hands? 

Of all these addresses, we say without hesitation that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s is the worst, and Lord Hartington’s the best. Even 
the acknowledged literary skill of the Premier appears to have deserted 
him on the present occasion. His language is careless and confused, 
although he has had the assurance to declare in the House of Lords 
that every word in it was duly weighed and considered. What is 
meant by the ‘constitutional tie’ which unites Ireland to Great 
Britain ‘in a bond’? How can an English Minister, or any one else, 
‘consolidate a co-operation’? What is meant by ‘ men of light and 
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leading,’ unless it be an idle jingle to match in the same paragraph 
the ‘love of liberty and law’? Not even ‘alliteration’s artful aid’ 
can give sense to such a paragraph.' Weaker and wilder still is 
that which follows, directed against those (whoever they may be) 
‘who challenge the expediency of the Imperial character of this 
realm,’ and who are supposed to have ‘ attempted and failed to 
enfeeble our colonies by their policy of decomposition, but who now 
recognise in the disintegration of the United Kingdom a mode 
which will not only accomplish but precipitate their purpose.’ Lan- 
guage so loose and inaccurate apparently does not even express the mean- 
ing of the writer; but the objections to the substance of these para- 
graphs are infinitely more important than any mere criticism of their 
literary defects. It is an attempt to place an entirely false issue 
before the electors of the United Kingdom. It is untrue that the 
Liberal Opposition has ever ‘challenged the expediency of the Im- 
perial character of this realm;’ we should blush to think that any 
Englishman would entertain or avow so foolish or contemptible a 
policy. It is untrue that any party in the State has sought ‘to 
enfeeble our colonies by a policy of decomposition ;’ on the contrary, 
the native vigour of our colonies has been enormously increased 
by the Liberal institutions which have taught them to rely more 
on their own resources, whilst their loyalty to the Crown has been 
strengthened by the acknowledgment of their rights of self-govern- 
ment. The case of Ireland, which is an essential part of the United 
Kingdom itself, has no analogy with that of the outlying depen- 
dencies of the Empire. It is absolutely untrue that the Liberal 
party in Great Britain have ever recognised, or do now recognise, the 
possibility of the disintegration of the United Kingdom ; and nothing 
can be more unfair than to impute to the Liberal opponents of the 
Government designs which are strictly confined to the faction of 
Irish Home Rulers, equally hostile to both parties in the State. 
Similar remarks might be made on the concluding paragraph 
which relates to the Foreign Policy of the Ministry. ‘ Peace,’ he 
says, ‘rests on the presence, not to say the ascendancy, of England in 
the councils of Europe; and this,’ he adds significantly, ‘is a main 
reason for not delaying an appeal to the national voice.’ We know 
not what effect this arrogant language may have on the electors of 
Great Britain; but to the other members of the councils of Europe 
such a claim to ascendancy, based on a General Election, must appear 
offensive, if it were not ludicrous. 


! This peculiar expression ‘men of light and leading,’ which has been much can- 
vassed, has not even the merit of originality, for our Premier does not disdain on 
great occasions to borrow his rhetoric from other sources. Mr. Burke, in his Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France, wrote as follows:—‘ The men of England--the 
men, I mean, of light and leading in England—whose wisdom (if they have any) is 
open and direct, would be ashamed, as of a silly, deceitful trick, to profess any 
religion in name which, by their proceedings, they appear to contemn,.’ Lord 
Beaconsfield has, therefore, the high authority of Mr. Burke for the use of this 


stilted phraseology, but he does not appear to have been equally happy in the 
application of it. 
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No language could offer a more striking contrast to this mystical 
jargon than the clear, practical, and manly declarations of the Marquis 
of Hartington, to which it suffices to refer our readers. We could 
desire no better test of the spirit and character of the two leaders 
now contending for supreme power than the tone and purport of 
these two addresses ; and we can only say that if the policy of Lord 
Hartington’s address be strictly adhered to, in the event of the return 
of the Liberal Party to power, it deserves the cordial support of the 
intelligent and patriotic classes throughout the country. 

The charges of the Opposition against the Government resolve 
themselves into a general accusation of a pernicious activity abroad 
and a lethargic inactivity at home. The charges of the Government 
against the Opposition are founded on a supposed neglect of our in- 
terests abroad and an excessive zeal in promoting reform at home. 
But there is this material difference between one mode of attack and 
the other. The strictures of the Opposition are directed against a 
series of positive and indubitable facts, such as the rejection of the 
Berlin Note, the conduct of Lord Salisbury at the Conference, the 
transport of Indian troops into Europe, the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, the acquisition of Cyprus, the change of policy which led to the 
wars in Afghanistan, the invasion of Zululand, and the large expen- 
diture caused by these measures, for which no provision has yet been 
made. The retort of the Government on the alleged policy of the 
Liberal Party rests on no substantial foundation at all; it is directed 
against a purely hypothetical and imaginary system of government. 
It is utterly untrue that the Liberal Party has sought, whether in or 
out of office, to lower the influence of this country in the councils of 
Europe, to weaken our national defences, to estrange the Colonies, to 
propose the Disestablishment of the Church in England or Scotland, 
or to submit to the pretensions of the Home Rulers in Ireland. It 
may be that extreme sections have spoken rash and ill-advised words 
on one or other of these subjects; but the real attitude of the Party 
is to be interpreted by the voice of its responsible leaders, and in no 
other way. This voice—the voice of Lord Hartington and Lord 
Granville—is one of studied moderation and sound patriotism. Yet, 
by a disingenuous use of fabulous pretexts, an attempt is made to 
shake the confidence of the people in a Party which carried on the 
government of the Empire for forty years with signal success, and 
with a steady adherence to the old watchwords of Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s budget, born before its time, and hastily 
announced to Parliament after the fiat of dissolution had gone forth, 
is an additional proof that the Government has never had the courage 
to bring home the consequences of its own policy to the pocket of the 
taxpayer. The twelve millions of extraordinary expenses caused by 
the military and naval operations in the East of Europe and in South 
Africa, but not including any part of the cost of the Afghan wars, 
which is relentlessly thrown on the Indian Exchequer, are to be liqui- 
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dated by an addition tothe National Debt and the temporary sacrifice 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s own Sinking Fund. Whatever be the 
popularity earned by a spirited foreign policy, the Government has 
not ventured to ask the people of England to pay for it by a legiti- 
mate increase of taxation, and they have preferred to meet the deficit 
by drawing ten accommodation bills on future years, payable at long 
intervals after the General Election. The men of light and leading 
in England, to repeat the words of Mr. Burke, whose wisdom, if they 
have any, is open and direct, are ashamed as of a silly, deceitful trick 
to evade the payment of an outstanding obligation. 

The time is come when these shortcomings must be weighed in 
the scales of the national suffrage, and condemned or sanctioned by 
the voice of the people. It must be acknowledged by a dispassionate 
observer, that opinions in the country are nearly equally balanced ; 
that no paramount and preponderating conviction drives the masses 
of electors to the poll; and that it is extremely difficult under the 
shelter of the ballot to foretell, either in the smallest borough, in the 
most populous city, or in the largest county, to which side the result 
will incline. The Tory party have in their favour, if not a superior 
organisation, at least a greater unity of purpose. The Liberal party 
have, we doubt not, a real numerical majority in most of the cities and 
boroughs of the kingdom, even in many of those now represented by 
Tories. If they lose by this election, or gain less than they might 
otherwise have done, it will be their own fault. It will be the result 
of the intemperate language of some injudicious partisans, which has 
shaken the adherence of the more moderate members of the party. It 
will be the result of the attempt to dictate, by a caucus, humiliating 
conditions which repel the most honourable classes of candidates and 
of electors. It will be the result of a want of that sincere and 
energetic union which once secured to the Liberal party a long and 
almost undisputed possession of power. We do not disguise from 
ourselves that there are dangers in these directions. The Liberal 
party is a vast aggregate of forward forces, some of them ill-disci- 
plined. Not only so; but there are forces constantly pushing them- 
selves to the front in the name of Liberalism which have no right 
whatever to this name, but which are really as bad as any old Tory 
prejudices—forces essentially sectarian, and pursuing their objects by 
essentially sectarian and illiberal methods. These movements within 
Liberalism—bred of selfishness or social and religious jealousy-—are 
the bane and degradation of the Liberal party, and the real causes of 
its imperfect cohesion in many quarters. Everything depends upon 
the extent to which these forces can be restrained, and the true 
watchwords of the historical Liberal party remain in the ascendant. 
If the Liberal party fail of success at the poll, it will be, as before, 
owing to the crotchets and the violence of Radicals and Dissenters 
more than any other cause. United, we do not question the ability 
of the Liberal party to command a majority in the next Parliament, 
and to establish a strong and lasting Government; divided, it is 
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equally certain that the efforts of the Liberals to carry into effect the 
extreme or eccentric opinions which some of them entertain will prove 
nugatory, and possibly inflict on the country a renewed period of Tory 
government. 

At this moment it is not so much the Government as the House 
of Commons which is on its trialk The late Parliament failed, not 
only to pass important measures of public utility, but even to main- 
tain the order and dignity of its own proceedings. It sank visibly 
and rapidly in public respect. No greater calamity could befall this 
country than that Parliament should lose the confidence and venera- 
tion of the people. But at this moment the people themselves are 
masters of the situation, and it rests with them to raise or to lower the 
character of their representatives. This is the consideration which 
gives an overwhelming importance to the present crisis, superior to 
the questions of the hour, to the duration of Ministries, or to the 
triumph of parties. Our most earnest hope is that the Parliament 
now about to be elected may bring into public life a large reinforce- 
ment of men not only qualified by their abilities to serve the State 
and the Crown, but also armed with a courageous resolution to adhere 
to sound Liberal principles, to avoid the waste of time caused by the 
garrulity of their predecessors, and to give their support to the Liberal 
Government of the future alike free from presumption, dishonesty, 
and weakness. 
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